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Wnlult. 

A POPUIAB Bnctclofbdu of tbe Sports and Piutimei of Youth,— 
■ companion foi all holidays, — The Boy's ovh Book, — unnditd wiih 
aught that was not highly inteiesdng to hinwj^ had long bten a dssi- 
deralum ; to supply which, he wu usually led to become his ovin caterer, 
and purchase publicationa of an objectianablc character, merely because 
thdr low price placed them wtthm hia reach. The present Work was an 
attempt to obviate this inconienieDce, by enabhng those, who had the 
guardJaDlhip of youth, to present their young proteges, in the form of a 
Holiday or Birth-day Preient, with a cancentrstian of alt that, usually 
delighls them, executed in auch a manner as their ovn judgment would 
approve, snd much more Bi^using and instructive to the Juvenile mind, 
than the cheap traeh on which the hoarded ihilling is usually expended. 
The event has fully J Aified the expectations of the Publishers ; few works 
have met with so flattering a recepIiDn, fnan the press and the public; 
the whole of the 8tst edition, which extended to three (houaand Copies, 
having been sold without advertisementfl, in little more than two months. 
The present edition contains many alterations and improvements : it is 
augmented, in hulk, by an extra half sheet ; and, in quantity of matter, 
neariy a sheet and a half, by an increase in the size of its pages : the 
artides have all been improved, and some of them re-written, and the 
Tidume is enriched-with many new eiigra.vings of superior design and 



FBELUDX. 
A nliet HM Oan we hive taken eaanot wdl be inifgiLed. Our 
pUn embtaca the unniementa of «1] mindi, and of all k«wiu,— In winter 
U)d in aununer, — at borne and abiusd ; the robuM and the delicate, — Iht 
contempIatiTe and the ingenioai, — hare each their taMet provided for. 
The aporta BDd eierdiei of out-doot enjoyineDt, — the pastlmei of a 
wlncer't 6ie-Bide, — and Ibe recrealioiu of sdeace, — are copioiut; detailed 
In our pagea, which have been printed in a doie type, that we might be 
enabled to compreu a whole libraij of sportful lore In the brief compau 
of one little Tolume. We eau hooeitljr aajr, thai no paini have been 
apared to do Juilice to oar pbn. We haTC attempted to pleue Seoion 
and Junioit, — no eaay taak ; but out Gutuie ema only be partial, for ahoold 
we be condemned by a few, we aie lure that the manji will be in our 
bvouT ; and that a boat of advocatei, appredadng our industry and our 
nlollTe^ would cheeriidly undertake, on our behalf, the taak of 



MINOR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



We heutili truBt liat oui yoniiR mden irill commence tbe penual at 

pBBo with pleasure eqial tf —•-!-' » ■ ^ 

\e Uiem, and Ihit we snail gi 



... , onp reader 

r-=— ..-Inpleas'ife eqial to that whii _ .^ 

write tliem, and that we shall go pleauntly together throuBh n 
The description of these Minor Sports, most especially, wilt "' 
vinced, be an agreeable pastime to ue, and call up, Trom lime to i 
come reminiscences of ihos^ days Of oui boyhood, when we wen 
'* Ring-taw," and by no means a cotitemptibie adversary even to 
accomplished youthful players at ^^ Fives.'' ^Il, will remind ui oft 



oUan my Leader," and 

Rlne ;"— of those merry mornings, when the first glan._ 

ened us, to snatch an nddidoniu half^^ur for the playgroun 



'11 the first glance of the tu 



encroaching on the allotted lii 

reign," we joined the active m^t, ytmui, nu^cau ui inuuiuK *" ^"■'■'- v^-^-, 
of shivering round a fire, ssllied fonh into the riear, cold, invigorating air, 
and marking out goals and bounds in the ciisp hoar bost thai mantled ine_ 
ground, sought lA^r, andlbund, warmth and higli~B|ntiis In a game' 



8 Minor sports. 

" Prisoner's Base/' — or made the brows 0ow at lofty " Leap-fix^," — or defied 
the frost by briskly plying the whip- top with eel-sKin, and came in with glad 
hearts, ruddy cheeks, perfect wilhngness, and the best of fqtpetites, to our 
morning repast and subsequent stucues. It wUl bring to our recollection 
also, those smooth and shady spots, where, when the noon-tide sun was 
midway in the heavens, in the sultry month of August, we alternately 
peiAised ple^isant and instructive books, and played with our class-mates 
'at " Increase-pound," or set up a pyramid of marbles for them to shoot at, 
or shot at one erected by one of them. It will carry us back in imagination 
to the hills and. downs, where we flew our kites,— the loftiest soarers for 
miles around ; — of mishaps, through breaking of strli^, and long races of 
rivalry after our &lfin^ favourites ; — ^to that cheerful panour, in wmch, dur- 
ing the winter vacation, when mince-meat, plum-puddings, and young 
parties, were most abimdant,— ^n Christmas-eve, or mirthful Twelfth-night, 
most especially, — we bore a part in the exhihrating and harmless fire-side 
sports of the season; — to that dilapidated ruin,-— the court of. that moulder- 
ing castle, — with a tall and stately elm ri^g firom one of its comers, and 
ivy, apparently ages old, die constant home and nestling-place of innu- 
merable birds, which bedecked and supplied the outward side of its 
walls, — the scene of our chief exploits at Fives ; — ^to the garden walk, where 
our school-swing was erected, between two gigantic sister pear-trees;— and, 
in brief, to all those places where we played the games which were the 
delight of our holidays; when a sportive bout at "Saddle my Nag,"' was 
in itself an ample recompense for the past two hours of %tudy, employed 
in working an intricate question in arithmetic — composing a theme on 
some difficult subject — rendering a portion of the luad into Latin hex- 
ameters, or a passage of Pope into French prose. We conceive that we 
are bringing no disgrace on our boyhood, by avowing that we deeply 
enjoyed the sports m the play-ground. The hne of a talented writer, 
** A dunce at syntax, bu^a dab at taw," has, by a thoughtless few, been 
converted into a proverb, and those who were most eminent for their 
activity and love of the usual amusements of youth out of school, have 
thus been unjustly stigmatized as inatllentive Students. The reverse, we 
have generally found to be the fact ; for, we have often remarked, that 
the lads who led the sports in the play-ground, stood high in their dasses 
in the school-room. '* There is a time for all things," is a trite, but, in 
this case, an applicable observation *. the scholastic discipline wisely aUots 
certain hours in the day for recreation; they should be employed in 
healthful and agreeable pastime, so as to render the boy prepared to 
return with mental vigour to his books ;— study should give a relish ti> 
sport, and sport to study. But while we recommend that the school-room 
should be forgotten on the play-ground, we wish to impress on our young 
readers the necessity of their forgetting the play-ground in .the school- 
room. 



MINOR IFOKTB. 



GAMES WITH MARBLES. 

. There were, «orae years ago, and we beH«Te, there Bti[i «re, three or 
four different aorta of mtublei : the Dutch, or vsrw^ted clay marb9«, 
were KCkaneAthe worst; thoae of jelkrw itone, with beautiful ipou or 
drclea of b)xk at brown, were neic in nllnuiliOD ; and what were called 
the real tawt, of pink marble, with dark red thdi, were preteried to all 
others The Ramea with marUei are not ler; niunennu i the Ibllawlag 
pagea contain descriptiona of all that have come to au kocwledge. 



This it the moat simple of all gamea with marblel ; ona player lirat 
ahoots hii marble, the second then endesvoura to strike or mop it, oi 
otherwise, to ahool his own within a ipan ofil. IfhemlBi. or do not fire 
within the span, the l^rst player, from the spot where hia marble leKi, in 
[ike manner, shoots at that of [he second ; and so on, until a snap or ipan 
la made, when the marble anopped or ipanned ia taken, and the game 
begun anew, by the ninner. 



im the preceding one only in thia respect, namdy, 
1 of being shot with the (Ore-Anger and thninb, are 
i^hnical word, boated, by the players. 



10 inNOB SPORTS. 

* 

HOLES. 

Three ssiall holes are dug, about a yard and a half asunder; a line it 
drawn about two yards from the first hole, from which the players begin 
the game. Chance decides who shall ha.ve the first shoot ; the object is to 
drive the marble into the first hole j if this be done, the player shoots again, 
at the distance of a spiui, toward the second. If, however, he miss the 
hole, the other plajer begins, and each shoots, alternately, as the other 
misses. After having shot the marble into a hole, the player is allowed, 
if loB adversary's marble be near, to drive it, with his own, as &r as he can, 
and, if he strike it, to shoot again. The game is won by the player who 
gets first into the last hole, in the following order: — first hole, second, third, 
^-second, first,— second, third. The loser places his knuckles at the first 
hole, the winner shoots as near to it as he can from the line, and fiures 
three times, from the place where his marble rests, at the loser's knuckles. 

KNOCK-OUT. 

Two or more may play at this game. He who begins throws a marble 
gently against a waU, so that it rebounds to a distance not exceeding a 
jrard; a second player throws another marble agunst t^e wall, endeavour- 
ing to make it rebound, so as to strike or come within a span of the first; 
if he can do neither, the first player takes up his own marble, and, in turn, 
strives to snop or span that of the second. The marble that is thus snopped 
or spanned, is won, and the winner begins again. Where only two puiy, 
it is best to knock out two or three marbles Mch, alternately, before they 
begin to use those on the ground. In this case, a player may win his own 
marbles, as they are common stock when down, and take up which hB 
pleases, to play with. 

THE CONQUEROR. 

This is a sport which we do not much approve of, although, we must 
confess that, m the days of our youth, we were very fond of it Strong 
stone marbles of a moderate size must be used. The game is commenced 
by one boy laying his taw on a piece of smooth and tolerably hard earth, 
(turf and pavement are both improper,) the other player throws his taw 
at it, as hard as he can, so as to spht it, if possible. If he fail to do so, hia 
own taw is thrown at in turn, and thus each player has, alternately, a 
east at the taw of the other. A strong marble will frequently break, or 
conquer, fifty or a hundred others; where this came is much played, a 
taw that has become a conqueror of a considerabfe number, is very much 
prized, and the owner will not play it against any but those which have 
conquered a respectable quantity. " When Greek meets Greek," or when 
two conquerors are engaged, the number of marbles previously broken by 



MIKail SPORTS. . 11 

the vanquished is added to thoBe of the victor; tbti8» if my taw having 
aheady sptit twenty marblesi conauers another that has split twenty, my 
taw then becomes a conqueror of tbrty-one, — ^that is, twenty, its previous 
score ; twenty, the vanquished taw's score, and one for the broken taw 
itself. In the west of England, the game of " The Conqueror'' is also plajed, 
with small, hard, variegated shells, which are found in old banks, and m>m 
which the snails, their former inhabitants, have disappeared. The shell 
. is held in the forefinger of the right hand, and its peak pushed vigorously 
against that of the adversary's ; me shell which breaks is, of course, con- 
quered. 

ARCH-BOARD. 

This game, in some parts of England, is called << Nine-holes;" it haa 
various names, and Is sometimes played with iron bullets instead of marbles. 
The marbles are bowled at a board set upright, resembling a bridge, with 
nine small arches, all of them numbered ; u the marble strike against the 
sides of the arches, it becomes the property of the boy to whom*the board 
belongs; but, if it go through any one of • them, the bowler claims a num- 
ber equal to the number upon the arch it passed through. We have seen 
the boards, in this game, marked above some of the arches with nihils, in 
this order :— 5, 0, f, 2, 0, 3, 0, 4, 0. In some places, where there are no 
nihils on the board, and the numbers go beyond five, the bowler not only 
loses his marble, if it strike against the sides of the arches, but also gives 
the board-keeper a marble each time he bowls. 

RINO-TAW. . 

The rules of Ring-taw vary in different places; the following are the 
most general : — A circle is drawn, into which each party places as many 
marbles as may be agreed on. A line, called the offing, is then chawn at 
some distance, from which each in turn shoots at the ring. Shooting a 
marble out of the ring, entitles the shooter to go on again, and thus the 
ling may be sometimes cleared by a good player, before his. companion or 
oompanions have a chance. After the first fire, the players return no more 
to the offing, but shoot, when their turn comes, from the place where their 
marbles rested on the last occasion. Every marble jstruck out of the ring, 
is won by the striking party ; but if the taw at any time remain in the ring, 
the player is not only out, but if he have, previously, in the course of the 
game, struck out any marbles, he must put them in the ring agun. And 
u one player strike with his taw the taw of another, the player whose taw 
is so struck, is out; and if he have, previously, shot any marbles out of the 
circle, he must hand them over to the party by whose taw his has been 
so struck. 



Thka ii niperioi to any olhei game nilh macbles. It^ff^Tsfi'am"ItiDg- 
.UWin the toDowiua pirlieulara; — If, pretiously to any marble o( shot 
being itruck oat of UB ring w pound, the law of one of the plsyen b* 
struck by the law of uiotheT, (eicept that of his partner,) or ui cage he 
Bhooi bia taw within the pouod, In either case, he puu > ebot in Che ring, 
uid before niher of the othen play, thooti {torn the offlug and continuu 
ID Ibe game ; but if the firat of these events occur aSet oae or more shots 
have been struck out of the pound, if he have previously, during that game, 

him, and also puts a >hot in Bsbefore, previously to Ills shooting ftom the 
idBng ; but if he have previouily obtained no ahota during the game, he ii 
put out of the game entirely, or " killed," by his Uw being so struck; and 
again, if after * shot or shots bate been struck out of the pound, his taw 
get within it, (on the hne is nothing,) he puts hla ^Dta, if he have obtained 
any, with an additional one, into Che pound, and sbueta &om the offloK i 
but if he have not obtained a sbot or ahots aAer hie Caw ao remains witlu 
the ting, "or gets fat," b> itis called, he is " killed," and stands out tor the 
remainder of the game. When there >■ only one marble lefl in the rii^, 
the taw may then remain inside it, without being " fat" at tliia game. 
The players seldum pot more than one marble eadi in the ring at lint.. 



. jn the tap of them. 

Any other player may then 
shoot at the pyramid, at an 
agreed distance, by givirig, 
for each time af shooting, ic 
the one who keep thepyra- 
mid.amarble. Ifthesbooter 
strike the pyramid with bia 
law, as many of the marblea 
composing the pyramid, 
as may be driven oul of tba 
circle, belong to the shoocer, 
and the pyramid is constantly 
to be kept up complete by 
t» owner. TUa ia a good in-door game ; sarietj and additional interest 
nay be pven to il, by each player taking the office of pyramid-keeper. 
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>QAME6 WITH TOPS. 

BOinKO-TOP. 



Htfuunta-Ton, or Tuioua siies, am to be boughl at [he tav-ahopii 
*ny tittle art ii n«euBry to lue them. AAei the atiipg ia wound about the 
upright piece, one end of it i> taken in one hand, vid the handla of the 
fbrk-pnee In the other; the string U tlten to be puU<d0ff**aCh force, uid 
the lop ft set up. 



■ith both band! on aemoolbiuiftce, and applying the wbip wi _ ^ 

Ai SiHtiniVMUinglhe vigODioftheblowBgU the top gets firm on its peiF. 



3k 



a local Tarinv of the whip-top, wUch ia 
for UB to pass unnoticed. We al' --•-■- 
cheater top, of nhich an engnving ia p 



onntlar fo 
Cidchealer 

t ia said connderablT to excel the tops 

le cmnmon form. The only games we 

■een with whip-tops, are "rtices" and 

'cncoameri;" in the former, the object is to flog 

whipped 



the top to a cartalu diitanoe flrst ; in the latter, the tops are whippi 
aitninat each other until one is knocked down. The best matErisI foe 

whip, at this capital apott, u aa eri-skin ; it farsutpaa ■" —'"•'— 

tbonga. 



14 MINOR SPORTS. 

PEO-TOP. 

In this fiivourite game considerable dexterity may be acquired by 
practice. About London, peg-tops are, in general, only used for the purpose 
of jieing spun, and taken up to " sleep," as it is called, in wooden spoons, 
which are sold at the toy-shops for that purpose ; but elsewhere, Regular 
games at peg-top art; played, in which tne victors carry off capital steel 
pegs as trophies of their prowess at the sport. A circle, whose diameter is 
about a yard, is first drawn on a smooth piece of ground, (pavement is 
objecdonal for this game,) and several players surround it. One volunteers 
to commence ; he throws his top insiae the drcle, aud the others are at 
liberty to cast theirs al it, so long as it remains within the ring; the moment 
it rolls out, he may take it up, and peg at those which still remain inside. 
The object of eacn player bemg to spht the tops of his companions, if he 
succeed in any case, he keeps the peg of the split top as the spoil of his 
victory. If either of the players do not cast his top within the ring, or if 
he attempt to take it out, or if he fail to set it spinning when he mrows, 
or if it do not spin out, or after it ceases spinning, roU out of the circle, 
it is called '^a dead top," and must be placed in me centre of the ring for 
the others to peg at When it is knocked out a^n without being split, 
the player to whom it belongs, takes it up, and plays away as bemre. 
Sometimes half-a-dozen dead tops are drivm out of the ring by one cast, 
without any of them being damaged, and ihdeed, if they be made of good 
box, it is but rarely that they split A top with a long peg is best.at tlus 
game, as it is more calculated to swerve out of the ring after it is spun ; a 
top that sleeps after it is cast, runs the greatest danger, and those thatsdeep 
most, are heavy bodied tops with short blunt pegs. It is adviseable to wind 
the cord round nearly three parts of the peg, as well as the top, and to use 

a button at the end instead of a loop. The Spanish peg- 

jg^9^ top, of which we give a cut in the margin, is made 

W ^ . of fine mahogany, and tapered off less abruptly toward 

%. If- jiy >» the peg than the English tops. The peg is very shor^ 

^^!^m P5^^ ^^ ^^ uniform thickness, and rounded, not pointed, at 

^^^- W jH^b the end. These tops spin. nearly upright, and for thrice 

r iii^iL 1* the usual time ; it is unnecessary to throw them with 

any degree of force; in fact, they spin best when 

set up under-handed ; so Uiat, for playing on flooring or pavement^- they 

are much superior to those made in the English fashion, althopgh-, for 

the same reason, totally unfit for ** Peg in the ring." The forms of ipnglish 

p^-tops, as well as those of humming-tops, and the common whip-tops, 

are so well known, that it would be useless for us to offer engravings of 

them. 
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GAMES WITH BALLS. 

The gimeB with Balli are numeroua snd eicellent; Cricket in « iprat 
of 8ucb imporunce, as to claim > eepaiate place in our nork, biil nearly 
all the other games with Balb, out foung reader nill find under the pie- 



Fives may be played cither sinale -handed or with partoers. A good 
wall must be selected, »ilh a sound^Sat piece of ground In frunt of it; ■ 
line must bedrawn, about three feet from the ground, on the wall; another, 
on the Ktound, about two ysrdi from the wall ; and a third, describing 
three odes of a square, of which the wall itself will be a fourth, on the 
ground from the wall, to mark the bounds. The plaveis toss UJi for inninn; 
the winner begins by dapping his ball on the ground, and Etrikingit agsirUt 
the wall, aboce the line, and so that it mav rebound far enough to fall 
outside the line on the ground ; the other player then strikes ii, in the 
Mine manner, either before it has touched the ground, or dapped, (i-e. 
hopped ftom the ground,) nl*re than once ; the first player then prepares 



16 MINOR SPORTS. 

more than ouce, strike it below the mark, or drive it out of bounds. If 
the party who is in do either of these, he loses his innings ; if the other, 
then the in-player reckons one, on each occasion, towards the game, which 
is fifteen. When partners play, the rules are precisely the same ; each 
side keeping up the ball alternately, and the partners taking turns for 
innings, as one of the other side gets out. After the ball is first played 
out, on each occasion, it is not necessary to make it rebound beyond the 
ground line, which is used only to make the player who is in, give out 
the ball fairly in the first instance : that is, when he first takes his innings, 
or when he plays out the ball agun, after winning a point 

NINE-HOLES, OR HAT-BALL. 

Near a wall where the ground is level, dig nine, or a lesser number of 
holes, according to the number of players, large enoiwh for a ball to be 
bowled in without difficulty. Number them, and let each player be allotted 
a number, by chance or dioice, as it may be agreed. A line is drawn 
about five yards from the holes, at which one of the niayers places him- 
self, and bowls the ball into one of the holes. The player to whom the 
hole, into which the ball is bowled, belongs, picks it up as quickly as be 
can, and endeavours to strike one of the others with it ; (the latter all run 
off as soon as tliey perceive that the ball is not for themselves ;) if the 
thrower miss his aim, he loses a point, and is called "a fifer," and it is his 
turn to bowl: if, however, he strike another, he loses nothing; but the 
party so struck, in case he fkilto hit another with the ball, becomes "a fifer," 
and It is his turn to bowl. Five or sa may be struck in succession, and 
the ball may be kept up, no matter how long, until a miss be made, when 
'the party so missing loses a point, and bowls. It is also allowed, for one 
pkty«r to accept the ball fi:t>m another, and run the risk of striking a third : 
thits, if A stand close behind B, and C liave the hall in front of B, A may 
si|g;nify by motions that he will take the ball, which is then thrown toward 
him by C ; he catches it, and endeavours to strike B before he can run 
away; if he miss, he loses a point, and bowls. The second bowling is con- 
ducted ]>recisely as the first ; but he who bowls three times without passing 
the ball into a hole, loses a point, and if he have lost one before, becomes 
"a tenner;" he must still ^ oh, until he succeed in putting the ball into 
a hole ; it is his own fault if he bowl into that which belongs to himself. 
A party who misses his aim a second time becomes ** a tenner ;" he who 
loses a third point, ** a fifteener ;" and when four points are lost, the party 
stands out. The game goes on until all the players are out but one ; the 
latter wins the game. One of the others then takes the ball in his left 
hand, places his face toward the wall, and throws the bail over the right 
shoulder as far as he can. The player who has won stands at the spot 
where the ball first touches the ground, or, if it be not immediately behind 
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fhe party who has thrown it, a line is drawn from the place where the ball 
daps, to a spot behind the thrower. Thus, suppose me thrower be at a, 

the ball falls at 6, a line is drawn to c. The 
winner then throws the ball, from c, at the 
V loser's back, three times, as hard as he 

*X. pleases. The other losers throw in the same 

'**>.^ manner, one after another, and the winner 

'*•.. has his three balls at each of their backs, 

*'*.,^ from the spot where their balls respectively 

^X ^st touch the ground, or in a line with it, 

C„ ..-^IK *s above stated, and illustrated by the dia- 
gram in the margin. 
In the Tidnity of London, this game is called *> Hat-ball," on account 
of the players using theif« hats, instead of di^ng holes, and the ball- is 
tossed into the hats^ instead of being bowled into 'the holes. 

CATCH-BALL. 

This is very similar to the preceding game. Instead of bowling the 
ball into holes, it is thrown in the air, and the name of the player, for 
whom it is intended, called out by the thrower. If it be caught, before it 
has twice touched the ground, by the player so called on, he loses no point, 
but throws it up again, and cal|^ upon whom he pleases to catch it. If it 
be not caught in due time, he whose name is called must endeavour to 
strike one of the others with it ; if he miis, he loses a point, and has his 
throw up. ^ The remainder of the game, the number of points, and the 
losers' punishmeiit, are all precisely as m Nine-holes ; of the two, it is the 
better game. 

FOQl^BALL. 

A match is made between two sets of players of eoual numbers; a large 
ball made of light materials, — a blown bladder, cased with leath^, is the 
best, — is placed between them, and the object o{eacb party is to kick die 
ball across the goal of the other, and to prevent it from passing their own. 
The i>arty, across whose goal the tiall is kicked, loses the game. The 
game is commenced between the two goals, which are about a hundred 
^''^. yards asunder. 

^'^1 ' Foot-ball was formerly much in vogue in England, though, of late 

tli^r^ years, it seems to have fallen into disrepute, and is but little practised. 

o^^:^Y At what period the game of Foot-ball originated, is uncertain ; it does not, 
» i"^ however, appear among the popular exercises before the reign of Edward 

^^J ^ the Third, and then it was prohibited by a public edict; not, perhaps, from 
jf any partic^ar objection to the ^rt itself, but because it co-operated» >vith 
M other (hvonritl' amusements, to impede the progress of Archery. 

B 
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The rustic bo^rs use a blown bladder, without the-coyexing of leadier, 
for a Foot-ball, puttinff peas and horse-beana inside, which occasion a 
ratling as it is kicked about. 

GOFF, OR BANDT-BALL. 

In the northern parts of the kingdom, Goff is much practised. It 
answers to a rustic pastime of the Romans, which they played with a ball 
of leather, stuffed with feathers, and the Goff-ball is composed of the same 
inaterials to this day. In the reign of Edward the Third, the Latin name 
** Cambuca," was applied to this pastime, and it derived the denomination, 
no doubt, from the crooked club, or bat, with which it was played ; die 
bat was oilleda ** Bandy," from its being bent, and hence is frequently 
called, in English, » Bandy-ball." 

Goff, according to the present mo^fication of the game, is performed 
with a bat, the handle of which is straight, and usually made of ash, about 
four feet and a half in length; the curvature is affixed to the bottom, &ced 
with horn, and backed wiui lead. The ball is a little one, but exceedingly 
hard, being made with leather, and stuffed with feathers. There are, 
generally, two players, who have each of them his bat and balL The 
game consists in driving the ball into certain holes made in the ground ; 
he who achieves which the soonest, or in the fewest number of strokes, 
obtains tiie victory. The Goff-lengths, or the spaces between the first and 
last holes, are sometimes extended to the distance of two or three miles ; 
the number of intervening holes is optional, but the balls must be strudk 
into the holes, and not beyond them. When four persons play, two of 
them are sometimes partners, and have but one bail, which they strike 
alternately, but every one has his own bandy. Goff was a fasnionable 
game among the nobiuty at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
and it was one of the exercises with which Prince Henry, eldest son to 
James the First, occasionally amused himseUl 

STOOL-BALL. 

Stool-ball is frequently mentioned by the writers of the three last cen- 
turies, but witliout any proper definition of the game. Doctor Johnson 
tells us, it is a play where balls are driven from stool to stool, but does not 
say in what manner, or to what purpose. It consists in simply setting a 
stool u]>on the ground, and one of the players takine his place before it» 
while his antagonist, standing at a distance, tosses a baO with the intention 
of striking the stool ; it is the business of the former to prevent this by 
beating it away with the hand, reckoning one to the game tor every stroke 
of the ball; if, on the contrary, it should be missed by the hand, and touch 
the stool, the players change places ; the conqueror at this game is he who 
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ttrikei the twil most tiatei befoie it louchei the itooL In lame parti of 

dialSDce f^m each other, snd eretr one of Iham te occupied by * aingle 
player; vhen the ball ia itnick, whieh ia done ai befoie, with the hand, 
(bejr ore ereiy one of them obli^d to alter hit aiiuation, running in Buc- 
ceauon from ttoal to stoo), and tl he who threw the ball can reg^a it in 
time to atrike any one of the playera before he reachea the atool to which 
he ia running, he takes hU plafe, and Che peraon touched mugt throw the 
ball, until he can, in like luanuer, return to the dide. 

■e, doubtleu, acquainted t 

■thcf " 

te equally pi 

ineceisary fi) 



la the player who wina, plai 
ball in the apoon of the trap, t 
the trigger with the bat, and, 
ball hops from the trap, atiike 

" "fieotherplaye 



the other playera 

(who may be ftom two to balf-a- 
doien) endeavours to catch it. Ifhe 
tf so before it reaches the ground, 



eviously be agreed on, take 
md not caught, aa we haV' 
- s, bowla it from the plac> 



bowler has sent in the ball, of the striker's guesung the number of bai'a 
lengtha It ia tiom the trap ; if he gueas within the real number, he reckona 
that number toward hia garaei but if he guesa more than there really 
are, he loses hia ianingL It ia not neceuary to make the game in on* 
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NORTHERN-SPELL. 

Northern-apell is played with a trap, and the ball is stricken with a bat, 
or stout stidl^, «t the pleasure of the ^yers, but the latter is most com- 
monly used. The performance of this pastime does not reouire the atten- 
dance of either of the parties in the field to catch or st<^ the ball, for the 
contest between them is, simply, who shall strike it to the greatest distance 
in a given number of strokes ; the length of each stroke is measured, before 
the ball is returned, by means of a cord made fast at one end, near the 
trap, the other end beinff stretched into the field by a person stationed 
there for that purpose, wno adjusts it to the ball, wherever it may be ; the 
cord is divided into yards, which are properly numbered in succession, so 
that the person at the bottom of the ground can easily ascertain the dis- 
tance of each strdce by the number of the yards, which he calls to the 
players, who place it to their account, and the ball is thrown back. This 
pastime possesses but little variety, and is by no means so amusing to the 
bystanders as Trap-ball. 

ROUNDERS. 

In the west of £ngland this is one of the most favourite sports with the 
bat and balL In the metropolis, boys play a ^ame very similar to it, called 
Feeder. In Rounders, the players divide into two equal parties, and 

chance decides which shall have first innmga. Four 

^ stones or posts are placed from twelve to twenty yards 

asunder, R»a,b$c, d, in the margin ; another is put at 
e; one of the party which is out, who is called the 

« pecfk«r or feeder, places himself at e. He tosses the ball 

gently toward a, vi the right of which one of the in 

" party places himself, and strikes the baH, if penflUe, 

with bis bat If he miss three times, or if the ball, when struck, £ill be- 
hind a, or be caught by any of the out players, who are all scattered about 
the field except one who stands behind a, he is out, and another takes his 
place. If none of these events take place, on striking the ball he ^U*ops 
the bat, and runs toward b, or, if he can, to c, rf , or even to a again, if, 
howe^wr, the feeder, or any of the out players who may happen to have 
the ball, strike him with it in his progress zrom a to 6, 6 to c, c to d, or 
d to a, he is out Supposing he can only get to 6, one of his partners takes 
the bat, and strikes at the ball in turn ; while the ball is passing from the 
feeder to a, if it be missed, or after it is struck, the first ^ayer gets to the 
next or a further goal, if possible, without being struck. If he can only 
get to c, or d, the second runs to b only, or c, as the case may be, and a 
third player be^s ; as they get home, that is, to a, they play at the ball 
in rotation, until they all get out ; then, of course, the out players take 
their places. 
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SPORTS OP AQILITT AND SPEED. 



Thbis a moat exoellect pastime. It should be pUyed in ■ spadous place, 
out of doora if possible, and ihe mote iliereate engaged in it, provided they 
be oTthe sameneigbl and agility, tlie belter is ttae sport. We will suppose 
B dozen at play : — Let eleven of them stand in a tow, about ail yatda apart, 
with all their faces in one direction, anna folded, ot their hands resting on 
their thighs, their elbows in, and their heads bent forward, so that the chm of 
eacb reals on hia breast, the tight foot advanced, tlie bsclia little bent, Ibe 
(houldera lounded, and the body firm. The last begins the sport by taking 
a short run, placing his handa on the shoiddets of the neatest playet, and 
leapii^ with Iheit uuatance (of course, spHn^Qg nith his feet al the same 
time) ovet his bead, as represented in the cuL Having cleared the first, 
be goes on to the second, iliird, fourth, lifth, &c. in succession, and as 
apeedily as possible. When he has gone over the last, he goes to the proper 
distance, and pbices himself in poaitian for all tbe players to leap over him 
In their turn. The first oret whom he passed, follows him over the second. 
Ihurd, fourth, &c. ; and when he has gone over, the one who begun Xhe 

gme places himself in Uke manner for Qie others to jumgi over luin. The 
ird follows Che second, and so on until the partiea are tired. 
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The manner of playing Leap<Frog about London is different, and ai we 
think, much inferior in safety, appearance, and amusement : — ^A lad places 
himself with his hands on his knees, his body nearly doubled, and his side, 
instead of his back, turned toward the leapers, who, with a short run, take 
their leap at some distance from the lad who is to be vaulted over ; he who 
takes his leap the &rthest off, is reckoned the best player. This, it may he 
readily imagined, is by no means so lively as the real game of Leap-frog, 
which we have above described. The boy, who is to be leaped over, 
receives a greater shock from the jumpers; and he is in more danger 
of being thrown down by^ or having a blow on his head from, their knees. 

prisoners' base. 

Prisoners' Base is truly a capital game for cold weather. The best 
number to play at it b six or eignt on each side, but there is no objection 
to more or fewer players. ^ The choice of partners is decided by chance ; 
a line, ten or twelve yards in length, is drawn about a dozen yards from 
a wall ; other lines are drawn at each end of the first, reaching thence to 
the wall, and the third from the middle of the first line to the wall ; one 
party takes possession of the bounds on one side of this middle, and iJie 
other set of players takes the bounds on the other side of it Two prisons 
are also marked in a line with each other, at from one to two hundred 
yards (as convenience will permit) from the front of the bounds ; the prison 
belonging to one party must be opposite the bounds of the other. The 
game is now commenced by a player from one side running out mid-way 
between the bounds and prisons; a player firom the other side immediately 
follows, and he may be pursued by one of his adversaries, who in Uke 
manner may be followed by a player from the side which beg^ the game» 
and so on ; both parties being at liberty to send out as many as they think 
fit. The object of each player is to come up with, or intercept and touch 
any player of the opposite side, who has left the bounds before him ; he is 
not at liberty to touch any that have started after him, it being their 
privilege, on the contrary, if they can, to touch him before he can get back 
within his bounds again. A player is allowed to touch one of the opposite 
party only each time he quits bounds, and after having touched an adver- 
sary, he IS exempt from being touched on his return to bounds. Every 
player who is touched, goes to the prison belonging to his party, where he 
must remain until one of his own side (who must start from bounds after 
the prisoner has been within the line of the prison) be able to reach him, 
without being touched in his run from bounds to prison, by any of the 
opposite party who may have left their bounds after him. When thus 
released, neither he nor the player who has relieved him is to touch or 
be touched in their return to bounds again. The game is won by that side 
which has all the players of the other in prison at the same time. 
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SADDLE MT NAG. 

Two players toss up for choice of partners ; six or eight on e^h side is 
the best number ; after choosing, the two leaders toss up for innings, he 
who loses then ranges himself and his associates in the following manner: 
-~One player places himself almost upright, with his hands resting against 
a wall or tree, a second puts his head agunst the skirt of the first, the 
third against the skirt of the second, and so on until they are tdl ranged. 
They must either hold by the trousers of the player who is before them, 
cross their arms on their breasts, or lean them on their knees. One of the 
winning party now begins by taking a run, pladi^ his hands upon the 
back or the outer player on the other side, ana leaping as far forward on 
the range as he possibly can, in order to afford room for nis partners behind 
him, who follow in succession, until all are on the backs of the other party. 
If they can all remain on without touching the ground with the hand or 
any other part, while the leader counts twenty, or if any of the other party 
sink beneath the weight, or touch the ground with their lumds or Knees 
to support themselves, the riders keep meir innings, and go on again. If 
on the contrary, or in case there be not room enough for them to leap on, 
or they cannot keep on the backs of those who are on before them, they 
lose, and the other party become riders, and they nags. 

PUSS IN THE CORNER. 

This is a very simple, but, at the same time, a very lively and amudng 
ffame. It is played by five only ; and the place chosen for the sport should 
be a square court or yard with four comers, or any place where tiiere are 
four trees or posts, about equi-distant from each otner, and forming the 
four points of a square. Each of these points or corners is occupied by a 
playec; the fifth, who is called Puss, stands in the centre. The game now 
commences ; the players exchange comers in all directions : it is die object 
of the one who stands out, to occupy any of the comers which may remain 
vacant for an instant during the exchanges. When he succeeds in so doin^ 
that player who is left without a comer becomes the Puss. It is to be 
observed, that if A and B attempt to exchange comers, and A gets to B't 
corner, but B fells to reach A's before the player who stands out gets there, 
it is B and not A who becomes Puss. 

WARNING. 

This may be played by any number, from ten to a hundred. One begins 
the game by standing within a line, running parallel for a considerable 
(ength with, and about three feet from', a wall, and repeating the following 
words, — "Waming once, waming twice, warning three times overj a 
bushel of wheat, a bushel of rye, when the cock crows, out jump 1 1 — 
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Cock-a-doodle-doo ! — Warning V* He then runs out, and touches the first 
he can overtake, who must return to bounds vrith him. These two then 
(first crving " Warning" only) join hands, and each of them endeavours 
to touch another} he also returns to bounds, and at the next sally joins 
hands with the other two. Every player who is afterward touched by 
either of the outside ones, does tne like, until the whole be thus touched 
and taken. It is not lawful to touch an out-player after the line is broken, 
either accidentally, or by the out-players attacking it, which they are per- 
mitted to do. Immediately a player is touched, the line separates, and the 
out-players endeavour to catch those belonging to it, who are compelled 
to carry those who capture them, on their backs, to bounds. When three 
are touched, he who begins the game is entitled to Join the out-players. 

FOLLOW MT LEADER. 

Without a bold and active leader this sport is dull and monotonous ; with 
one possessing' the necessary qualifications it is quite the contrary. Any 
number may play at it. A leader is fixed on, and the other players range 
themselves m a line behind him. He commences the sport, by some feat 
of agility, such as leaping, hopping, or climbing, and his followers then 
attempt to perform it m succession. He then goes on to another trial of 
skill ; the others, or so many of them as are able to do so, follow his example, 
and thus the sport proceeds until the parties think fit to cease. The most 
nimble and active should, of course, be chosen for a leader ; he should per- 
form feats of such difficulty as to render the sport interesting, at the same 
time avoiding such as he knows can only be undertaken by himself, or 
by one or two of his followers. If one boy can perform a feat, whicfb 
those who are placed before him in the rank fail in attempting, he takes 
precedence of them until he is, in like manner, excelled^ by any of those 
who are behind him. 

TOUCH. 

This is a sport of speed. Six or eight is the best number to play at it« 
One volunteers to be the player, who is c^led Touch ; it is the object of 
the other players to run fi-om and avoid him. He pursues them all; or, if 
he think fit, singles out an individual, and follows until he comes up with 
lind touches him. The player so overtaken becomes Touch, and then 
endeavours to get near enough to lay his hand upon one of the rest This 
is an active and amusing game for boys in cold weather. It is sometimes 
called Touch-iron or Touch- wood j in these cases, the players are safe 
only while they touch iron or wood, as may be previously agreed. They 
are liable to be touched only when running from one piece of wood or 
iron to another. 
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SPOKTS WITH TOTS. 

The Spotts with Toy« we very nnmerousi tho»e w 
in the p4BJgrauiid are wilh the kile, tbe hoop, the nick 
■od two 01 ihiee othen ; of each of which vre oKr our n 



The Fop-gun ig msde of s piece of wood, from which the piih hu 
beentflken^ a Tamiaermuit be made, with a handle of a propor length, 
which ahoijd have a shoulder to prevent the Blender or ram-rod point 
going the entire length of the gun) the pellets are made of moiBleaed tow, 
or brovni paper. Put one into one end of the gun, push it with the rod to 
the other, and then placing a second ^llec at the end whete the flrsl wu 
Inserted, push that lonoid the oppoaile end, and it will drive the iirxt 

Sellet out witlj great force. Pop-guns are also made with quills, the pelleU 
>i whicb ire cut by the quills out of slice) of raw potato. 



oval piece of leather, about two inches wide at the broadest 
'""" '" '""" ' --' ' — ' -irdj^Miae of 



part i at eaf h of the ends, baten a leathern ihong, or piece of coi 
these cordi, or thongs, should be longer than the other; place 

111. h.n.iiinii ....rr .if [he leather, twist the longest thong twice 

, hold the other %htlT between your thumb and 
■ times, let go the sho 



die atone will be shot to a great distance. Small lu 
to the point of a pliant twitch, may be Jerked to • hdgh 
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THE PEA-SUOOTER. 



mow 



3y means of a tube of tin or copper, a pea may be propeUed from the 
tn, by the mere force of the breath, to a very 'considerable distance. 
The natives of Macouslie, with a cane tube, about twelve feet long, propel 
arrows with their breath, with such force and dexterity, as to bring down 
different sorts of feathered game. 

THE KITE. ^ 

To construct the Kite, you must, in the first place, procure a straight 
lath of deal for the upright or straighter, and a thm hoop, or a pliant piece 

of hazel for me bow or bender. Fasten the bender 
by its centre, with string, to the upright, within a 
little distance of its top ; then notch the two ends of 
the bow, and fasten them to the upright by a string, 
which is made fiist at each of the ends, and turuM 
once round the upright, as a, 6, c ; the string must 
then be carried up to the junction of the 'bow and 
straighter, and made fest at dy and thence to a; 
from Of it must pass through a notch at e, up to c; 
then down to'/, where it must be tied in a notch cut 
for that purpose, and up to a again. Your skeleton 
being now complete, your next task is to paste a suf- 
ficient quantity of paper together to cover it, and 
afford a hem to be pasted over the outer edgeai 
Next, bore two holes in the straighter, one about a fifth of the whole length 
firom the top, and the other rather less from the bottom ,* nm through these, 
and fasten, by a knot at the two ends, your belly-band string, to which 
the ball of s]3ing, by which the kite is flown, is afterward fixed. The 
wings are made of several sheets of writing paper, half cut in slips, rolled 
up, and fastened at a and e. The tail, wmcti should be from ten to fifteen 
times the length of the kite, is made by tying bobs of writing paper, four 
times folded, about an inch and a half broad, and three inches long, at in- 
tervals of three inches and a quarter, on a string, with a larger bob, similar 
to the wings, at the bottom of it. Tour kite is now complete, and fit to be 
flown fai the usual manner. 

*^It is well known that the celebrated Doctor Franklin used to let up a 
kite previously to his entering the water to bathe, and then, lying on ins 
back, suffisr hmiself to be drawn across a stream by its power. The master 
of a resnectable academy at Bristol, among whose pupils we have enjoyed 
many pleasant hours in the pastime of flying kites, nas lately succeeded 
in travelling along the public roads, (we believe, from Bristol to London,) 
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vfiUti amazing speed, in a carriage drawn by kites, in the most safe and 
accurate manner possible, notwithstanding the variations of the wind and 
the crookedness en the roads. 

THE THAUHATROPE. 

This very amusmg toy is made and exhibited in the following manner : 
Cot out a circular piece of card, to which fasten six bits of string, as in the 

cut Draw on one side of it a 
figure vdth balls, and <»i the other, 
two balls only, as represented in 
the margin; tken taking one of 
the strings between the fore-finger 
and thumb of each hand, close to 
the card, twist or whirl it rapidlr 
round, and, according to which 
pair of strings you use, the figure wUl seem to be tossing two, three, or 
rour balls, in different directions. Various cards and devices may be used : 
for instance, you may draw a bird on one side, and a cage on the other ; 
by only using the centre pieces of string, the bird will seem to be in the 

cage or aviary; a hors^ on one 
side, and a jockey on the oUier, as 
in the cut, (taking pare to reverse 
the figures, or draiir them upside 
down to each other,*^ and by using 
the different pairs oi strings, you 
may cause the rider to appear up 
on, leaping under, or by the sioe 
of the horse, as you please. For 
other designs, we suggest a tight rope and a dancer ; a body and a head ; 
a candle and a flame ; a picture and its frame, &c. 

BATTLEDOKF AND SHUTTLECOCK. 

Battledores and Shuttlecocks are to be obtuned cheap at all the toy- 
shops. The game is played by two persons, who, with the batdedores, 
strike the shuttlecock to and fro between them. 

Shuttlecock is a boyish sport of long standing. It appears to have been 
a fiuhionable game axaaaat grown persons in the reign of James the First,'* 
and is mentioned as such in an old comedy of that time. Among the 
anecdotes related of Prince Henrv, son to James the First, is tiie following: 
" His Highness playing at shuttlecock with one far taller than himself 
and hitting him, by chance, vrith the shuttlecock upon the forehead, ' This 
is,' quoth he, * the encounter of David with Goliah.' " 
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TH£ SUCKER. 

Cut a circular piece out of stout leather; bore a hole through its centre, 
and pass a string, with a knot to p^^event tlie end escaping, through this 
hole. Soak the leather well in water before you use it; when thoroughly 
soaked, place the leather on a stone, press it well down with your foot, 
and then taking the string, y6u may, by your sucker, raise a considerable 
weight. 

THE HOOP. 

Every boy knows how to- trundle the Hoop in the usual way ; several 
pairs of tin squares are sometimes nailed to the inner part of the hoop, 
which produce, in the opinion of some lads, an agreeable jingle. In some 
parts of England, boys drive their hoops one against the other, and the 
player whose hoop falls in these encounters, is conquered. 

THE WATCH-SPRING GUN. 

Neatly cut a bit of wood, about four inches long, into the form of the 
stock of a pistol or gun; scoop a groove in the upper part of it; in this 
groove place a kurge quill, open at both ends, fasten it on with waxed 
duead, and let it project beyond the point of the stock and reach as £blt as 
the middle of it; next, procure an old watch-spring, which may be bought 
cheap at a watch-maker's, cut off a piece of it about as long as the quill, 
benjlit backward, and tie one end of it firmly to the upper part or butt 
end of the stock. Then bore a small hole throueh the middle of the stock, 
about half an inch from the mouth of the quill; cut a pin in two, &sten 
onehalf of it, by its head, to a bit of thread, the other end of which &sten 
to the thread that binds on the spring; this is the trigger, and your gun is 
complete. To use it, place a Ikde arrow, or a shot, in the groove between 
the mouth of the quill and the hole in the stock ; put the pin through this 
hole, and bend back the spring so that the pin may catch it; f;ake die toy 
in your right hand, pull the trigger out with the fore-finger, and the spring 
beinpp thus released, will drive the shot, or arrow, through the i^uiu to a 
considerable distance. If you use arrows, you may shoot at a httiie butt 
or target. 

CAT AND HOUSE. ^^ 

This is a French sport. The toy with which it is played consists of 
two flat bits of hard wood, the edges of one of which are notched. The 
game is played by two only; they are both blindfolded, and tied to the 
ends of a long strmg, which is listened in the centre to. a post, by a loose 
knot) so as 'to play easily in the evolutions made by the players. The 
party who plays the mouse occasionally scrapes th.e toys together, and the 
other, who plays the eat, attracted by the Sound, endeavours to catch him. 
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CELLANEOUS SFOKT 



Under this head w 
pceccding ciaaseB. 



Lois are drawn for the first bear, who taku his seat on 8 sloiie, "iih 
one end of s npe, about three yuda long, in hii hand, the other end of 
which b held by the bear's master. The other playen attack tlie bear 
mlb twilled handkercbieft, and the mtsler endeafouri to touch one of 
them ; if he can do BO without letting tlie rape go, or plilltDgfbc beu from 
' Ui Beat, the player so touched takes the place of the bear. Bach bear has 
flie privilege «fchoaung hii own maiter; being bear once, oreieBofteoer, 
doei not exotierale > player, if birly louchedl< imnn beeoming w again. 

Frmn thii game cornea the proverb which is frequently applied to ■ 
•pendlhrift, " He is making djicki and drakes of his msney. It i> ;dayed 



Thii papular, old-luliianed, *ad deligbtlul pUddM, it lo well known, 

u to render tnj descripllan of it uunecetiar;. Thete if, howerer, a . 

TariadoD of It, e^d 

Shsdoir Buff, which ia 

leu knowD, but eqnallf 

umiuing. A lucre piece 

of-nUte linen is nu- 

pended >Dioothl* atone 

endofaroomiatalittle 

diilimce from it, BuSy, 

with his face loward 

the linen, ia seated on 

alowtto^ Directly in 

s a line, and about a yard 

; behind him, a table ia 

placed with a candle on 

It; all the other lifhta 

muat be eilinenisbed. 

The pUjen theo walk one by one, between the Uble and Bufly, (wtw 

nnut not turn his head,) limping, bopping, and grimacing as they pleaae, 

>o as to distort thai shadows on the linen. If Bu£h caiii tell correctly to 

whom any shadow belongs, (guessing once only for each penon,) the 

player, whom he w ^Movers, takes bis place. 



Sliding ii 
Fittstephe- 
U differed 



. ii ODE of the diverdons lecribed to young men of London by 
m, and, as far aa one can judge from faladescrlplioii of the gpori, 
not in the pctfbmuuice from the method nsed by the boys of 
inir own time. He mentions another kind of pafitime upon the ice, 
which is eien now practised by boys in eeveisl parts of Bugland; his 
words arc. to thia etrect: " Others make a seat of ice, as large as a mill- 
stone, and having placed one of Ibdr companions otwo it, they draw him 
■loDs.wben it somEtimeis happens, (hat moving on slippery placet!, they bU 
M down headlong." Sledge* are, now-a-daya, also oaed, which being 
■ ■ " ■ ■ leans of a strong rope, those who are seated 

th great velocity, and fbrm en eitensiiodide. 
;t upon the Thames in the time of a hard froat 
e last century, as the following couple^ taken 
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Skftting ii b; no metuia a modem paadme, and probabi; the inTentiim 
proceeded rather &am necesuty than the denre of uniuemenc It ii a 
boost of a northem cbietUin, tmit he coidd trayene the snow upon ikatei 
of wood. ' Stnitt states that be cannot by an; meani ascertain at nbst 
&De akating made its tint ippearance in Kngland, but Ibat tome tnuxa of 
«..v, .» >».^=. — . t — J ._ .k. .ui-. — a. -.n[u_. j( which period, 
he winter, when the ice 
won] d beai them, for the y onng 
dlizena of Loudon to futen tha 
' animalA under the 



3i 



pushed themKlves forward hy 
■triUng it agsinit the ice, and 
moved with celerity, equal, 
ays the author, to a bird Sy- 
Ing throDgh th e air, or an arrow 

allowance, we presume, mu^i 
, be made for the poetical figure ; 

he then adds, " at times, two 
of them thoi ftmuihed agree to set oppoaite one to another at a great dis- 
tance; they meet, elevate their poles, attack and itrike each other, when 
one or both of thero &dl, and not without some bodily hurt, and even silet 
their foil are carried a great distance from each other by the rapidity Of 
the motion, and whatever part of the head comea upon the ice it is sure 
to be laid bare." 

The wooden skates shod with Iron or steel, which are bound alwiit tlw 
feet and ancles like the talarea of the Greeks and Romans, were, moat pra~ 
bably, brought into England trom the low countrieajihere Ibey are said 
to have originated, and where, it is well known, tiiey are almost univer- 
sally used by persons of both sexes when the season permits. Sams 
modem writers have asserted that "the metropolis of Scotland has pro- 
duced more instances of el^ant skaters than, perhaps, any other country 
whatever; and the institution ofa skating club has contributed not a little 
to the improvement of this amusemenL" Strutt, in noticing this, observe) 
that whffi the Serpentine river in Hyde Park was frozen over, he saw 
Ibur gentlemen there dance, if the expreauon may be allowed, a double 
minuet, in skates, with as much ease and, perhaps, more elegance, than-*" 
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-he iwiog it jimple : two rope«, of equal lengths, 

•!• >u ud totpiniei from any brancli or crou piece of limber, of ajl«[iHUe 
itTCDgtb ; at tbe botlom of thfie ropea a test i> to be lecuiely bitetud, 
uid die patty who Takes the seat mast Jw {Vopelled by sDOtfaer on the 
ground; s lope for this puipoie must be fastened to the batk put of the 



jU take hold ( ^., 

>nd theobjectofeach . 

Earty is to pull those 
eloa^ ng to tbe olhir 
across a chalk line on 
the ground, by means 
oft:;erope. Whenall 
theplaycrsononeside 



if party wins the 
-.. Thislsa^ery 



game. This u a very 
^ tlv<Jy sport, any num- 



well known in many parts of the kingdom. Its denominadon is derived 
From a pieee of wood, called a cat, with which it is played; the cat is about 
' six inches In lengtlaund an inch and s half or mo inches in diameter, and 
•Uminished from tbe middle to both the ends, in the shape of a double 
cone; by this curioua contrivance, the pUcea of the trap and ball are at 
once supplied, far when the cat la laid upon the ground, Che player^ with 
hia'cadgel, iirikes it sraartly, it matters not at which end, and it wUl rise 
with a rotatory motion, high enough for him to beat it away as it fUb, in 

There arc lartODB methods of playing Ihe game of cat, but we shd only 
notice the two that follow. The first is eiceedingly simple, and consista 
In in^ng a hurge.ring upon the ground, in Che nuddie of nhich die striker 
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takes his stadon; his business is to beat the cat over the ring. If he fiul 
in so doing he is out, and another player takes his place; if he be successful, 
he judges with his eye the distance the cat is driven from the centre of the 
ring, and calls for a number, at pleasure, to be scored toward his game; if 
the number demanded be founa, upon measurement, to exceed the same 
number of lengths of the cudgel, he is out; on thecontrarY, if he do 
not, he obtainsius call. The second method is *o make four, six, or eight 
holes in the ground, in a circular direction, and as n^ai !v < ^ |>v,..«)bie. at 
e^ual distances from each other,'and at every hole is pUu-^d a jhyer v^tJi 
his cucU^el; one of the opposite p^rt>, wht> ow^nX in mc add, :02,>c'S the 
cat to me 'batsman who is nearest him^.aiid every tuuc t;ie lu* '• sv^at-k, 
the players are obliged to cnan|;e their situations, and run once tiom one 
hole to another in succession ; if the cat be driven to any great distance, 
they continue to run in the same order, ^nd claim a score toward their 
game, every time they quit -one hole and run to another; but if the cat 
be stopped by their opponents, and thrown across between any two of the 
holes before the player who has quitted one of them can reach the other, 
he is out 

HOP-SCOTCH. 

In some parts of England this game is called Pottle. It is played with 
an oyster-shell, in the following manner: — Draw, with chalk, on the 
ground, a figure similar to the cut in the margin. Toss up for innings. 

He who wins stands at the * and throws die shell 
into No. 1, which is called the first bed; he then 
steps with his right foot into that bed, and <* scuf- 
fles," that is, jerks, with his right foot, the shell 
out towards the *. He now throws the shell into 
No. 2; steps, with his left foot into No. 1, and then, 
placing his right foot in No. 2, scuffles the shell 
out as before, and steps with one foot back t6 
No. 1, and thence out He must now throw the, 
shell into No. 3, and step into 1, 2, and 3, scuffle 
the shell out, and step back through the bed) 
alternately. He must then ^ to 4, 5, and 6, in 
^ succession, and, at each throw, step into every pre- 

vious bed, with one foot only, and the like wnen 
coming back, reversing the numbers. A^r this, 
the player puts the shell into No. 1, hops into that bed, scuffles the shall 
into 2, and so on to 6, and back again m the same manner, bed by bed* 
to the *. Lastly, he places the shell into No. 1, puts his right foot in the 
bed, and scuffles the shell through all the beds, beyoiid the farther line of 
6, at one i«rk. If the player who gets the innings do all this jcorrecUy, h^ 

c ..vv- * ■ 




.- ■^'. 



going through the _ . ^ _^. .., . 

when he went oul; Ihe lecood elsodoei the like wi[h''hii,'if ttie fint Bet 
out » second time.. When theie are more than one innioii, the first whii 
goes through the game, at above lUled, wini. A pUver loia his inaingt 
in etihec of the following cuest^fHe 
throw the ihetl into tlie wrong bed, or 
on the line, or pat two feet into one 
bed, or Bfo^t upon the lines, or do not 
uuflle the shell out of the bed m wbicb 
it Eei B[ the firti attempt, or put his 
hands tn the ground, or throw or scuffle 
the shell beyond line c, (except in the 
lastv or what is ggiled "the long 
•eufflr,") oroutude the lines abf or 
going forward, he put his leg 



Into 3 before 2, or the contrary when 
eomingbackiocif, when stuflling the 
sheU through on the hop, he dnVe U 

or if, in any part of the game, when 

he bu stepped into a bed, he take 

more than one hop In order to get near the shell; or if he hop after he has 

scuffled iti or, lastly, if, in the fong scuffle, he do not, at one eSbri, send 

it with his foot from 1 beyond thrline of c. fiul observe, that when he 



t, thai is, beyond the I 



to pu4^hiin off. If bebedriTen off the mound or hiOack, 



A plank is placed acroti « feHed tree, * low wait or ""y thing similar, 
■ndaplayer seats himself ateath end; by a slight exertion, if the plank 
be pnqMtly balanced, each ead rises and sinks alternately.. It must, ba 
Obaerved, that if the players be of unequal weight, he who is llie heavier 
mutt, to preaerye ihe due equiUbritun, roajie hia en4 of the plank ihoTter. 
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,r> \at one, collect at a 
binuelf. 'When readf, he 
(tiouu "Whoop oh! the 
others then ull^ out to find 
him; he nho ducoren the 
hidden player, calls out 
"Whoop oh!" the hidden 
player then -breaJii from hii 

! of the othera, the 



has made the ducoiery to 
- go and hide himself, and the 

1 othen endeaioDT to dis- 

cover hb luiking place, as 

This Is very like the preceding game ; a handkerchief, or some other 
trifle, is concealed by one player, and the test attempt to find it ; the dis- 
coverer taices the next turn to hide the ardcle. It is a cuatom, in this 
rie, for the boy who hea hid the article ro en cour^4^ those who approach 
by telling them that they birni, And to warn diem of their departure 
from n by saying they freeze. 

The Greeks had a pasUme called hippas, which, ve are told, was one 
person riding upon the shoulders of enolher, as upon a horse : a sport oi 
this kind was In practice with us at the commencemeDt of the fourteenth 
century, and is nill occasionally seen In some parts of the country : it is 
performed by Mo competitors, who struggle one with the other, and lie 
who pulls his ap;^eDt ftom the shoulders OS bii ealTier Is the tIcIot. A 
•oft piece of tuiifis usually chosen for this sport. 

Thread the needle may be played by a considerable number of boys, 
who ail join hands, and the game commences with the following dialogue 
between the two outside players at each end of the line: " How many 
miles CO Babyion!" " Tlireescorc and ten." " Can I get there by can- 
dlelighlt" "Yea, and back again." " Then open the gates wilhoat nur' 
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ado, and let the king and his men pass through." In obedience to this 
mandate, the player who stands at the opposite end of the line and the 
one next him, lift their joined hands as high as possible; the other outside 
player then approaches, runs under the hands thus elevated, and the whole 
line follows mm, if possible, without disuniting. This is threading the 
needle. The same dialogue is repeated, the respondent now becoming 
the inquirer, and running between the two players at the other end, with 
the whole Une after him. The first then has his turn again. 

DUCK. 

Duck should be played by a number exceeding three, but not more 
than six or eighty A large stone with a smooth top is placed on or fixed 
into the ground, and an offing marked at eight or ten yards distance. 
Each of the players being previously provided with a lai^ pebble, or stone, 
double the size of a cricket ball, or thereabout, one of diem, by chance or 
choice, becomes duck; that is, he places the pebble or stone with which he 
is going to play, on the large stone, and stands a little on one side. The 
others then cast their pebbles or ducks at it, in turn, from the offing, each 
endeavouring to knock it ofif its place. Each player, as soon as he has 
. cast his duck, watches for an opportunity of carrying it back to the offing, 
so as to cast agsdn. If the player who is duck, can touch him after he has 
taken up his pebble, and before he reaches the offing, provided his own 
pebbl« remain on the large stone, then the player so touched becomes 
duck. It sometimes happens that three or four of the out-players' ducks 
lie so close together, that the player who is duck can stand in a situation to 
be within reach of all of them ; m this case, they cannot, without running 
the risk of being touched, pick up, until one of those who are at the offing 
is lucky enough to strike the duck off the large stone ; then, before its 
owner can replace it, which he must do before he can touch a player, they 
all take up their ducks and run to the offing, where, of course, they are 
safe. 

HUNT THE SLIPPER. 

This is usually 9Xk in-door game, although there is no other objection 
to its being played on a dry piece of turf tfiian that the slipper cannot be 
heard, when struck by its momentary possessor, when passing round the 
joyous rin^. Several young persons sit on the ground in a cirde, a 
slipper is given to them, and one, who generally volunteers to accept the 
office in oraer to begin the game, stands in the centre, and whose business 
it is to " chase the supper by its sound." The parties who are seated, pass 
it round so as to prevent, if*^ possible, its being found in the possession of 
any individual. In order that the player in the centre may know where 
the slipper is, it is occanonally tapped on the ground, and then suddenly 
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handed on to the right or left. When the slipper is found in the posses- 
sion of any one in the circle, bv the player who is hunting it, the party on 
whom it is so found takes the latter player's place. 

PALL MALL. 

Pall-mall is a game wherein a round piece of box is struck, with a 
mallet, through a high arch of iron, which he that can do at the fewest 
blows, or at the number agreed upon, wins. It is to be observed, that there 
are two of these arches, that is, one. at either end of the alley. The game 
of Mall was a fashionable amusement in the reign of Charles II., and the 
walk in St James's Park, now called the Mall, received its name from 
having been appropriated to the purpose of playing at Mall, where Charles 
himself, and his courtiers, frequently exercisea themselves in the practice 
of this pastime. The denomination " Mall," given to this game, is evidently 
derived from the mallet or wooden hammer used by the players to strike 
the ball. It will be jperceived that this game is rather similar to Goff ; we 
have been told that it still exists in some parts of England ; but we must 
confess that it never fell under our personal observation. 

Hofj^STEP, ANli irUMpf 

This is a sport of emulation; the object is to ascertain which of the 
players concerned can, eventually, go over the greatest portion of ground 
in a hop, a step, and a jump, performed in succession, and which may Ije 
taken either standing or with a run, as may be agreed, at the outsit, 
between the players. 

DI^WlNG THE OVEN. 

Several pla3^rs seat themselves on the ground, in a line, and in such a 
manner that each may be clasped round the body by the plaver who is 
seated behind him. When all are thus united, two others take the one 
who is at the extremity of the line by the two hands, and pull until they 
seoarate him from the grasp of the one who is behind him. They dien 
take the second in the same manner, and so on until they have thus drawn 
the whole line. 

THE LAME LAMPLIGHTERS. 

t'wo boys kneel, each on one knee only, holding the other leg off 
the ground, one opposite the other; a lighted candle is given to one, and 
anouier candle, not lighted, to the other; they then attempt to iHumine 
Uie latter ; but, being in equilibrium on one knee, and liable to be 
thrown off their bsAance by the least motion, they will find this so diffi- 
cult a matter as to cause great diversion to the spectators. 
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THE WOODEN BOTTtE. 

This is a sport similar to the preceding one, frequently played by the 
parlour fire-side, in holiday tiinocr^an individual seats himself on a 
wooden bottle which is placed sideways upon the floor, and endeavours, 
with a burning candle, which he holdit in his right hand, to light another 
in his left. 

THE JUMPING ROPE. 

A long rope is swung round by a player at each end of it ; when it 
moves tolerably regular, one, two, or even more boys, step in between 
those who hold the rojpe, suffering it to pass over their heads as it rises, 
and leaping up so that it goes under their feet when it touches the ground, 
precisely as in the case of a common skipping*rope. The principal diffi- 
culty in this sport is, to run between the players at the proper moment of 
time, that is, just as the rope is at its highest elevation, so as to be ready 
to jump over when, in its circuit, it comes toward the feet Care must be 
taken that due time be kept in the leaps, so that they may perfectly accord 
with the motion of the rope. 

There is another mode of playing with the long skipping-rope, 
namely, by the player at one end of it, advancing a step or two toward 
the other, keeping the hand which holds the rope on the outside, and 
then, with the assistance of the player at the other end, turning the rope 
round, and skipping over it in its circuit 

DROPPING THE 'KERCHIEF. 

A number of players join hands so as to make a circle ; one only stands 
out; he walks round the outside of the circle, and drops a handkerchief 
behind which player in the circle he thinks fit The party behind whom 
the handkerchief IS thus dropped immediately follows the one who dropped 
it : those who stood on each side complete the circle by joining hands, and 
the chace commences. The pursuerls bound to follow precisely the course 
of the pursued, who winds in and out under the arms of the other players, 
who elevate them for his accommodation, and endeavours, by all the means 
in his power, to puzzle and elude him. If he succeed in so doing, that is, 
if the pursuer make a blunder in his course, he returns to his place in the. 
drcle, and the first player prepares to drop the handkerchief behind one 
of Uie players again. \Vhen ne is fidrly overtaken by the player behind 
whom he nas last dropped the handkerchief, the latter takes his place, and 
he joins hands in the circle. 

BUCK. 

This is a miniature resemblance of ** Saddle my Nag ;" but it neithez 
requires speed, or even ag^ity. It is a sport for two boys only, who should 
be nearly equal in size and strength. A third, who does not join in the 
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gune, stands by u an umpire. The game commences by one of the 
players giving a back ; that is, placing bis arms across his breast, or restinjg 
uiem on his knees, stooping forward so as to bring his bads nearly hori- 
sontal with his head, wliich .he supports against a post, wall, tree, or 
whatever may be convenient for the purpose. It Is usual, but, we think, 
quite unnecessary, for the player who gives the back to be blindfolded ; 
we say unnecesssary, because the only <H^ect for doing this is to prevent 
him seeing what is ^ing on behind, or, rather, above his back, wnich he 
cannot |>08sibly do, if he keep his head in a ftdr and proper position ; and 
the umpire should see that he does so. The first player having thus taken 
his position, the second leaps, or vaults, astride on his back, tiolds up as 
many of the fingers of one hand as he pleases, and says, ** Buck, Buck, 
how many horns do I hold up?" The player who gives the back makes 
a guess; if he name the right number, the other player becomes Buck, 
and. gives him a back. If, however, his guess be an incorrect one, the 
rider gets off, vaults on i^n, holds up the same or a different number of 
fingers, and asks the same question as before ; this is repeated until the 
Buck name the true number. It is the business of the umpire to see that 
there is no foul play on the part of the rider. We should suggest that it 
would be an improvement on this quiet, simple game^ for the umpire to 
be made a third player; so that when the Buck's guess is correct, the rider 
should give a back, the umpire become rider, and the Buck umpire : thus, 
instead of the place of lunpire being a mere idle vocation, the game would 
be productive of amusement and exercise to all three of the boys engaged 
in It. 

THE SNOW STATUE. 

In those days, when winter clothes the surfiice of the earth with a 
mantle of snow, and many of the amusements of the playground are 
tJiereby suspended, it is a custom witn boys, as some of our young readers, 
doubtless, very well know, to make that which is an impeoiment to their 
cid recreations, a material for new ones. Then do snow-balls, harmless if 
lightly compressed, but otherwise if strongly kneaded, fly about in abun- 
dance. Caves, and even pigmy fortresses, are constructed; the rolling 
ball, wliich is first rounded by the little hands of a child, becomes, in a few 
hours, by driving it over the snow, too 'big for a man to move. When the 
ioyous tenants of the playground have become fatigued with rolling the 
bail, or it has acquired a size and weight superior to their united powers, 
it is a common practice with them to cut a rude resemblance of a man out 
of the mass, adding to its height and diminishing its breadth. This is 
called the Snow Statue; and when complete, the young sculptors retire to 
a convenient distance, and, with the aid of snow-balls, each tries his utmost 
to demoUsh that which they have just taken such pains to construct. 



lunds in diBeienl parU of the country, b«tide> choae we 

, ii would be impoBsible for us "lopreistiieendleiUhroiig" 

within our limits. We have given » aelecdon of the best, »nd of Ihoie 
which most required explanation. We are also aware, that the rulei of 
lome of the Sports vary in diSerent piscea ; — where tbia is the caae, we 
have given those which are most generally adopted. Many gaEoes and 
amuaeraents which misht baie been inserted in thia part of the worli, 
will tie found placed with greater propriely, under other heada. 

We shall conclude this article with repeating, lo other words, a whc'- 
■ome piece of adiice to the Minors : we beg to remind thefi, that tl 
ahould not have recoime to toys, in the hours allotted for sRjdy, lest 

gnra precqptor come Dpon them " ' . . . . 

Jdn irith them in *a onpleaiant 



•; 



ARCHERT; 
CRICKET; 
GYMNASTICS -, 
FENCING. 



In thU iiluid, Archeiy wu gieitly encoiuued in fonoet tlma*, and 
man; lUtutn were made Tor its regutetirai. Tbe AitiUeiy Coraptay (^ 
Lonaoiit though they have long duiiied the weajwni are the rrriulDa of 
I>tt andent fraleinity of BownieD ot Archers, As U Die dms when 
■hooting mitt) the long bow fiiU began amonget the Engliih, there appear* 
no certain account Richard 1. waa killed b; an arrow, in II»9; aAeithIa 
lime, we read nothing of Archery, till that of Edward III. when an order ' 
was Issued to the aheoffo of moit of the English counties, to proride flvs 
hundred white bows, and fi»e hundred bundlea of arrowi,forthethen in- 
tended vsr against France. The famous battle of Cieisy waa [ought four 
years alleiward, in which, it is stated, that we bad about two thooaand- 
atchers, opposed Co about the saiDe number of French. In the fifth 
of the reign of Edward IV. an act was paued, that arery Rr-'"'— 
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Irishman dwelling with Englishmen, should have an English bow of his 
own height, which is directed to be made of yew, wych, hazel, ash, or 
awbume, or any other reasonable tree, according to their power. The 
next chapter also directed, that butts should be made in every township, 
which the inhabitants were obliged to shoot at, every feast da^, under the 
penalty of one half-penny when they should omit this exercise. During 
the reign of Henry VJII. several statutes were made for the promotion of 
Archery. An act of parliament, in Elizabeth's reign, regulated the price 
of bows. Charles I. is said to have been an Archer; and, in the eighth 
year of his reign, he issued a commission to prevent the fields near 
London being so inclosed as " to interrupt the necessary and profitable 
exercise of shooting." So lately as the year 1753, targets were erected in 
the Finsbury fields, during the Easter and Whitsuntide holidays, when 
the best shooter was styled "Captain" for the ensuing year, and the 
second, "Lieutenant." Edward VL, in his journal, says, that one hun- 
dred Archers of his guard shot, before him, two arrows each, and after- 
ward, all together; and that they shot at an inch board, which some piel'ced 
quite through with the heads of their arrows, the board being well sea- 
soned timber. The distance of the mark is not mentioned. As a pastime 
there is none, perhaps, superior to this; it is now, and for years past has 
been, highly popular in this country ; in fact, juc^ging from the past and 
the present, we may venture to predict that 

The Areber't tpon will never be extinct. 
Until the memory of Robin Hood, 
Of CteMjr't well-fougbt field, and CbeTjr-Ckaae, 
Be blotted from the tablet of onr minds. 

THE BOW. 

The young archer should, in the first place, select a bow, that is fit and 
proper for his own uze and strength ; it isjiot probable that, let him be 
ever so skilful, he will be able to achieve such an exploit, as the construc- 
tion of a good bow himself, bow-maldng being a trade which requires many 
years' practice and much attention ; in fact, there are few persons, now-a - 
days, uthough there are many bowyers, who can manu&cture bows of a 
superior description. Mr. Thomas Waring, of Caroline-Street, Bedford- ' 
Row, is, doubUess, the most skilful bowyer of the day, and to him we 
recommend our young friends to apply if they have any inclination to equip 
themselves in proper style, for tne enjoyment of tne noble pastime of 
Archery. 

The back of the bow is the flat outade, and the belly the round inside 
part of it. The round inside part is bent inward ; if the bow be pulled 
the reverse way, itwill break ; therefore, however a bow may be bent when 
unstrung, it is invariably to be strung with the round part inward. 
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ARROWS. 

Arrows should be delicately proportioned in length and weight to the 
bow for which they^ are intenued. They are used blunt or sharp, and 
varying in their thickness according to the fancy of the Archer. Some 
are made so as to taper gradually from the feathers to the pile, and some 
ticevers&; o^ers again are thickest in the centre. All arrows should have 
their nocks or notches cased with horn, and the nocks should be of such 
a size as to fit the string with exactness, and be neither too tight nor too 
loose. Three goose or turkey feathers are affixed to arrows ; one of these, 
denominated the cock feather, is of a different colour from the other two, 
and this is always to be placed uppermost 

mE STRING* 

That part of the string which receives the nock of the arrow is whipped 
with sewing silk, to prevent the string being rubbed and weakened. If 
the silk should come off the string, it ought to be re- whipped without delay ; 
otherwise, it will be in danger of breaking ; and this is not the only mis- 
iMetf for from the breaking of a string oftentimes ensues the snapping of 
the bow. It is also advisable to whip the noose and eye of the string, 
although many archers do not trouble themselves to do so. At one end of 
the bow-string an eye is made ; it is left for the archer himself, bows being 
of different lengths, to make the other : this, to a young archer, will be found 
rather difficult ; his best plan will be to inspect the mode of making the 
noose on an old string. The young archer will do well, if any of the threads 
of his string break, to throw it by and use another. He should never, if 
possible, permit the string to become twisted or ravelled ; should such an 
occurrence take place, before it is put on again it ought to be re-twisted and 
waxed. A bow, five feet long when braced, should never have the string 
more than five inches from its centre. This rule will be a ^ide to the 
young archer in stringing his bow ; whatever be its length he will of course 
adjust the distance in the same proportion, according to the admeasurement. 

THE TASSEL. 

This U very necessary to the archer for the pupose of deaning the arrow 
from such dirt as generally adheres to it if it enter the ground. This dirt, 
if suffei^ied to remain, will impede the arrow in its flight, and also render 
its course untrue. The tassel is suspended on the left side of the archer, 
and is thus always at hand for use. 

THE GLOVE. 

The glove conasts of places for three fingers, a back thong and a wrist 
stran to fasten it. The finger-stalls should neither project hx over the 
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tdp8, nor be dxawji back to cover the first joint The glove is used for the 
purpose of protecting the fingers from being hujt by me string. 

TH^ BRACE. 

The brace is worn on the bow arm to save it firom bdn^ injured by the 
string, which, without this protection, would, in all probability, incapacitate 
the archer from shooting long at a time. It is made of stout leather, widi 
a very smooth sur&ce, so that the string may glide over it without impe- 
diment. 

THE QUIVER. 

The quiver is for the reception of the arrows, but is never constantly 
worn, except in roving ; it is now usually made of tin, although it is occa- 
sionallv constructed, as was indeed universally the case formerly, of wood 
or leather. 

THE BELT, POUCH, AND GREASE-BOX. 

The belt is buckled round the waist ; the grease-box is suspended from 
the middle, and the pouch or bucket on the right side of it A composition • 
for greasing the finger of the shooting-glove, and the smooth side of the 
brace, when occasion may require, is ke))t in the box: the pouch holds the 
arrows for immediate use in target shooting. 

THE ASCHAM. 

This is a lai^e case, fitted up with the necessary drawers and compart- 
ments for the reception of the do w, stock of arrowsy strings, and all the 
necessary accoutrements of the archer. 

BUTTS. 

The butt is rather pyramldicalin shape, generally speaking, but it may 
be fashioned according to the fancy of the archer; for grown up persons^ 
they are seven or eight feet wide, three or four feet thick at the base, and 
nearly seven feet in neight at the middle. Butts are made of long plats of 
turf which are to be closely pressed down; a round piece of pasteboard 
is placed in the centre of the butt for a mark, which must be increased or 
decreased in size according to the distance at which the archer shoots: for 
thirty yards, it should be four inches in diameter ; for sixty yards, ax inches ; 
and 90 in proportion for a greater distance. The mark is fixed to the butt 
by a peg driven through its centre. Shots that take place outside the mark 
are not reckoned, and he who places most shots in the pasteboard during the 
play, is accounted the vrinner. Butts are frequently placed at different 
distances firom each other; a set of butts is four, which are so contrived as 
not to prevent the players seeing them all at once. What is odled a single 
end is shooting at one mark only; a double end is shooting to a mark, and 
back again from that mark to the one first shot from. 
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TARGETS. 

Targets should be proportioned to the size and skill of the juvenile 
archer, and to the distance at which he stands from thenu The facing ia 
usually made of canvas which is sewn on the bass ; the bass is made of straw, 
worked as a bee-hive. The facing has a gold centre and four circles ; namely, 
the outer white edged with green, the black inner, white and red. Where it 
is not convenient to keep the targets fixed, it is better to use another kind, 
nuuie of milled board, these being more portable, although by no means so 
durable, as targets made of the other materials we have mentioned. If 
one target only be shot at, a great deal of time is wasted in going to fetch 
the arrows, and again returning to the spot for shooting from ; two targets 
are, therefore, generally used, and the archers shoot from one to the other. 
In Archery matches, there are generally two prizes ; one for the greatest 
number of arrows shot into the target, — ^the other for the shot nearest the 
^Id centre. Hits in the target are sometimes reckoned all alike ; but there 
IS usually a distinction made* The gold centre is the mark, and the cir- 
cle which approaches nearest to it, being less in size, and, consequently, 
more difficult to hit, and nearer the main mark itself an arrow shot m 
that drcle is deemed of more value, in reckoning for the prize, than if it 
were to take place in smy of those outside it, and so in prOpordoa with 
the others. A celebrated society of Archery allows the loUowing num- 
hers for each circle. For the gold, nine ; for the red, seven ; for the inner 
white, five ; for the black, three ; and for the outer white, one. A writer 
on this subject, however, seems to think, that the oui;er circles are over- 
rated, and if nine be allowed for the centre, only three should be scored 
for the red ; two, for the inner white ; and less, in proportion, for the two 
outer circles. When the sport terminates, the value of the number of hits, 
and not the hits themselves, should be reckoned; and he whose score is 
the lar^st, is, of course, the victor. 

As ink is b^ no means a convenient thing to carry into the field, and 
marks made vnth the black-lead pencil are liable to be rubbed out, it is 
advisable to have a pin euspendea from a card, properly divided for each 
^tther's score, and to prick down the hits with it. 

STRINGING THE BOW. 

The bow is to be taken in the ri^t hand, by the handle, with the fiat 
part toward the person who is about to string it ; his right arm should 
rest against his side ; the lower end of die bow, which has always the shortest 
bone, should be placed against the inside of the right foot, which should be 
turned a Uttle inward to prevent the bow from slipping ; the left foot should 
at the same time be brought forward ; the centre of^the left hand wrist must 
be plaeed on the upper limb of the bow below the eye of the string, the 



forefinger knuckle upon one edge of ihe bow, andihe top of the thumb on 
the other. The bow is now to be pulled up vigorously, and Ihe upper 
Hmb of it preued down by the right band, and the wrist of the 1e(^ which 
thould St the same time ihde upwud until the eye of the bowBtring Is 
ufely placed in the nock. The middle, the ring and the little flngers, should 
all three be stretched out, ai they are not wauled in this operation of string- 
ing the bow; tuoreover, if tbia be not done, they are hable to be caught 
between the string and the hon>, and thus become severely punished. The 
yourrg arciier should take care that the eye is well placed in the t^ock 
before he reroOTea his left hand. He should not become impatient in the 
action of stringing Che bow, but perform it systematically as directed; if 
he do not succeed, let him lay it by for a few minutes, and when he is cool 
make a second attempt. To unstring the bow, the short borti is to be 
placed on the ground ; the pabn of the left himd receiving Ihe Bat side of 
the upper limb i the string should be upward i the handle is then to be 
pressed with the right arm so as (o slacken the string ; when the hitler 



The face is to be turned toward the mark, but no part of the body, 
(hieh, if the mark be north, should be turned toward the east; the head 



should be rather inclined; the left band, 
with the bow in it in a perpendicular 
portion, is to be held out straight to- 
ward the mark; the arrow is to be 
brought well toward the ear and not 
the eye, on the left aie of the bow and 

left hand passes over it; by the other 
hand Ihe nock Is placed in Uie string at 
the proper place, with the cock feather 
uppermost ; when this is done, Ihe fbre- 
flnger of the left hand is removed anA 
placed round the bow. While the iM . 
band. is raising the bow, the right 
ibouid be drawing the siting with two 
or three fin^rs only and not the thumb ; 
as soon as it reaches Che head it shouhl 
be let loose, for fear of its breakiiig. 
Great care should be taken to 



ie mutual cii 
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FLIOHT'SHOOTINO. 

FHght-shoodng was, at one time, much more Arequcndy practised with 
the long bow than it is at present The object in flight-shooting b simply 
to ascertun which of a party can shoot to the greatest distance ; this must, 
of course, be very detiimental to bows, which are more frequently snapped 
in flight-shooting than at any other pastime with the long bow. No skin 
in aiming is requisite in flight-shooting ; it is, therefwe, by no means im- 

{>roying to the young Archer, who vwhes to excel as a marksman. The 
ongest and lightest arrows that the bow will bear are used in flight- 
ihooting ; the game is generally seven. 

CLOUT-SHOOTING. 

Clout-shooting is mostly practised by those who cannot conveniently 
set up butts or targets near nome. The clout, which is ^uite portable, is 
made c^ a round piece of pasteboard, tliirtv-six inches m circumference, 
£utened to a stick ; or it may be made of wqife doth, so contrived as to 
roll up on a stick which is run through it. .-^n cleut-^shooting, seven is the 
game, and all arrows tell that ftU within three bows' length of the clout. 

ROTINO, 

This is a very pleasant pastime with the long bow ; and is, indeed, by 
some, preferred even to target-shooting. The parties are not restq^ted 
to any particular place, but rove about from field to field for miles around, 
if they think fit. The mark is anv dear and conspicuous object, such 
as a tree or a bush. The number or the jjame is, in general, as in flight 
and clout-shooting, seven ; but it may be mcreased or decreased, a<^rdrng 
to the inclination of the parties. If there be more than six persons in a 
roving party, they should divide themselves into companies ; and when 
the flnt company have shot to, and walked some distance from, the first 
mark, the second should shoot at^it; and 90 on with those that follow. 
Arrows that reach within five bows* length of the mark tell ; but those 
which reach nearest cut the others out In measuring the distance, the 
Archer does so with his own bow, firom a spot in the mark which -is one 
{M^6rom the ground ; and the ficst arrow is ue one that is nearest, «ot to 
tht mark, but to that point or spot of the mark. The Archer may mea- 
sure to what part of his arrow he pleases. He who shoots nearest has the 
privilege of indicating the next mark. It is better to use blunt-headed 
arrows in Roving than sharp ones ; as it not unfrequentiy happens tliat 
the latter are driven so firmly into the mark as to make it a matter of 
difficulty to extract them : should this occur, it is advisable to cut away 
the wocMi around the arrow, rather than endeavour to tug it out by violence. 
Every Rover should carry at least a dozen arrows with him, in order to 
be prepared against acddents 



We ittmgly recommend the youiig Archer never to sha«( nilh 
another penon'V bow -, he njsy, lerjr probmbl;, break it : sod in that coie, 
a lois mi^ht euue to the owner, nhicb motley could not remedy. When 

the grass u above the ancle, (hoot only at a coDuderable elevation. Aiier 
two or three arroirs are shot, the Archer ihould cease awhile, otherwiie 
hu aim will get unsteady. If he shoot poioi-blank at s mark, the arrow, 
if it miaa, wul strike along, and bo bury itself in the erasa, as to dely the 
keenest eye, in many instances, for a very conuderawi time, (o discover 
it. This inconvenience may be remedied by sbooliiig at a proper eleva- 
tion, for then Ihe arrow vnll descend in such a manner as to leave the 
feathers visible; they will also be saved, from that injury which frequently 
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, surrounded bythow youthful 

since been proud ; and, sinmge 

„ , , , ape than true,— young maltona 

imve played matches of Cricket a^guinst maidens^ without ' ^ — 

tbeir usual reputatiooj and having busbandSf brolheraT i 

Gk theii ipeclaton. In many counties, Cricket u the univeisBi paeume 

of the people; in others, it ia rarelyplayed, and In many, scarcely men- 

■nd the inhabitant of Somenet, nho doata upon the roanlT game of back- 
nrord, uldom twstow a thought opon Cricket ; it is, neverineles), esteemed 
and enjoyed by tlie people of other counties, especially those about tlia 
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metropolis, as a sport paramount, and practised in so great a degree, as 
nearly to exclude all otner manly field recreations of a similar nature. 

Cricket is usually planred by eleven persons on each side, though a less 
number is sufficient. Two umpires are to be appointed in order to settle 
., all disputes that may arise ; they are to take their stations at each wicket, 
and should be well acquainted with the laws of the game. The umpire 
at the striker's wicket should be rather behind it^ so as not to be in the 
way of the players ,* and the umpire at the bowler's widMt, directly behind 
it, to see that the striker does not strike the ball vrith his leg. 

BATS, BALLS, WICKETS, ScC. 

The bat should not be higher than twenty-one inches in the pod) and 
four inches and a quarter in the widest part ; this is the sise for m^n; boys 
must, of course, have bats in proportion to their size and strength. 

The ball, for the use of men, should weigh about five ounces ; fbx youth, 
however, it should be lighter. 

FuU-sixed wickets are three stumps, which are sufficiently long to 
leavie twenty-four inches out of the ground, with a bafl, seven inches long, 
to fit the top. These, like the bat and ball, must be decreased in dze for 
the young cncketer. They should be placed directiy opposite to each 
other, at the distance of twenty-ntwo yards for laeB, but varying accord* 
ing to the size of the player. 

The bowling crease should be in a line with the wicket, and have a 
jeturn crease. 

The popoing crease should be tiiree or four feet from the wicket, and 
exflcdy parallel with it 

THE BOWLER. 

Bowiing is a very import-ant part of the game, and requires great 
steadmess. Bad bowling is often tne cause of losing a game. A bowler 
should not be too systematic^ but vary his balls faster or slower, according 
to the peculiarities of the striker. The bowler and his partner at the 
opposite wicket should have a secret sign, by which they may hint to each 
other the propriety of varying the direction or swiftness of the balls. The 
mode of bowlmg most ffenerally approved of, is to hold the ball with the 
seam across, so that the tips of the fingers may touch *, it should be held 
with just a sufficient grasp to keep it steady ; by a-turn of the wrist, it 
may be made to cut or twist after if, i& grounded, which will frequentiy 
perplex expert players. [ ,k i^i' f 

^ THE STRIKER, OR BATSMAN. 

The striker should always be ready for running ; when his partner U 
about to strike, he should stand before the popping crease, Jt>ut he must be 
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cautious not to leave tha ground befort the baQ if out of the boirler*! 
hand ; for if he do, the bowler nuty^ put down his wicket, and he wiU, of 
course, be out As soon as the ball is delivered, the striker may follow it, 
but should not run too far, so that, if no runs be obtained, he may return 
in time to save his wicket The bat should be kept on the outside of the 
opposite partner, and care taken not to run against him. 

THB WICKET-KEEPER. 

The iincket-keeper should not suffer the striker to move from his 
ground without knocking down his wicket, which is called "stuoiping out" 

THE FIRST SHORT-SLIP. 

The first short-slip should stand so as to reach within two feet of the 
wicket-keeper } if the latter should go from the wicket after the ball, the 
first short-slip should take his place until his return ; but no player should 
take the ball oefore the wicket-keeper, provided it be coming straight to 
him. 

THE POINT. 

The point should pUuc^ himself in the popping crease, about seven yards 
from the striker. In backing up, he should take care to give the silo 
sufficient room. 

LEO, OR HtP. 

Leg, or hip, should stand a little back from the straight line of the 
popping crease. 

LOKO-sToP. 

Long-stop should stand a proper distance behind the wicket, to save a 
' run, if the baU should not be stopped by the striker or wicket-keeper. 
The person, who is placed in this situation, should not be afraid of the ball 
when bowled swifu He should also be able to throw in well, as it is not 
only to the baUs that pass the wicket-keeper, but to such as are just tipped 
with the edge of the bat, that he will have to attend. He must also be 
attentive in backing up. 

THE LONG-BLIP TO COVER THE SHORT-SLIP. 

This player must stand about the same distance from the wicket as 
the long-stop, in a line with the striker, between the point and the short- 
slip. 

TO COVER THE POINT AND MIDDLE-WICKET. 

This player's place is on the off side, so that if the ball should be hit . 
to the pomt and middle-wicket man, and missed, he will be in readiness 
to receive it 
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THE LONO-FIELD OFF SIDE. 

He should be placed on the off side, between the middle wicket-man 
and the bowler, at a considerable distance in the field, so as to cover them. 
It is desirable to appoint a person to this situation, who can tiirow well 
and judiciously. 

LONG-FIELD ON SIDE. 

Long-field on side is at some distance wide of the bowler's wicket, so 
as to prevent a second run. 

If there be more players, they may b^ placed to back up, or save runs, 
in different situations about the neld. 

LAWS OF CRICKET. 

The bowler should deliver the ball with one foot behind the bowling 
crease, and within the return crease. He should bowl four balls before a 
change of wickets, which he is to do but once in the same innings. He 
must be careful to toss the ball in such a way that the striker can plinr at 
it ; for if he should toss it above the striker's head, or out of the bounds of 
the bowling crease, the party which is in shall be allowed one notch, to 
be pot down to the byes ; ana such ball is not to be considered as one of 
the four balls. When the umpire calls ** In ball," the hitter may strike at 
it, and get aU the runs he can. When an exchange of bowler takes place, 
no more than two balls can be allowed for practice. If the arm be ex- 
tended straight firom the body, or the back part of the hand be upper- 
most when me ball is delivered, the umpire "Shall inmiediately call " No 
ball." 

The striker, or batsman, is always out when the bail is knocked off the 
stump; when a stump is bowled out of the ground; or, if the ball should, 
from a stroke over or under his bat, or upon his hands, (but not his wrists,) 
be held before it touches the ground, even if it should be pressed to the 
body of the catcher ; or if, wmle he is striking, or at any outer time when 
the ball is in play, both his feet are over the popping crease, and his 
wicket put down, except when his bat be on the ground within it Like- 
wise, ifne hit down his ovm wicket ; or, if either of the strikers prevent a 
ball firom being caught, the striker shall be out ; or, if the ball be struck up, 
and the hitter wilfmly strike it again ; or if, in attempting to run a notcn, 
the wicket be struck down by a throw, or with the ball in hand, before his 
foot, hand, or bat is grounded over the popping crease. If the striker 
remove or take up his ball while in play, without being requested by the 
opposite party ; or if, with his leg or foot, he stop a hm which has been 
pitched in a straight line to the striker's wicket If" A lost ball" be called, 
the striker shall be allowed four notches. If the players have crossed each 
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Other in nmning, he that runs for the wicket which is put down, shall be 
out ; but if they have not crossed each other, he that nas left the wicket 
wldch is put down, shall be out 

When a ball is caught, no uotc^ shall be reckoned. When a striker 
is run out, the notch they were running for shall not be reckoned. 
While the ball is kept in the bowler's or wicket-keeper's hand, it is con- 
sidered no longer in play, nor are the strikers bound to keep within their 
bounds till the umpire has called ** Play;" but if a player should go out of 
his ground, with intent to run, before the ball is deuvered, the bowler 
may put him out If a striker be hurt by a ball, or otherwise, during his 
play, he may retire from his wicket and continue his innings; and another 
person may be pemutted to stand out for him, but not go in. . If any 
player should stop the ball intentionally with his bat, it shall then be con- 
sidered dead, and the opposite party may add five notches to the score. 

If the ball be struck up, the striker may guard his wicket dther with 
his bat or his bod^. If the striker hit the otul aMinst the wicket of his 
partner when he is off his sround, he is out, if it nave previously touched 
the bowler's or any of the neld-men's hands, but not otherwise. 

Two minutes are allowed for each man to come in, and fifteen minutes 
between each innings ; when upon the umpires calling " Play/' the party 
refiidng to play, shall lose the match. 

The umpire should observe the situation of the bowler's foot when he 
delivers the ball, and if it be not behind the bowling crease, and within 
the return crease, he shall call ** No balL" If the striker should run a 
notch, die umpire shall call ** No notch." The umpire at the bowler's 
wicket has a right to be first applied to for his decision on the catches. 

SINOLE WICKET. 

The game of Single Wicket is not so interesting as that of Double 
Wicket ; but it may be played by inmost any number of persons, though 
it is seldom played with more than four or six on a side. The business of 
a bowler ana striker is nearly the same as in Double Wicket. 

When the striker runs to the bowler's wicket, and knocks the bail 
firom off two stumjps placed there, with his bat, and returns to his own 
wicket without having it knocked down by the ball, he is entitled to count 
one notch. After he has run one notch, if he start for another, he must 
touch the bowling stump,, and turn a^ain, before the ball crosses the play, 
-to entitle him to another notch. He is entitled to three notches for a lost 
balL 

If four, or a less number are at play, then they should make all hits 
befiwe tiie wicket, with bounds, &c and not move off the ground, except 
by agreement Where there are more than four players on a side, there 
should be no bounds; and all hits, byes, and overthrows, should be 
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allowed. It in, of connc, to be ondeistood, that (be bowler mtut bowl U 
the uiusl diilance from the wicket. Mo more tban one minute ii to be 
Bitowed between eHch balL When the sinker hiti the bsll, one orbli feet. 
nitist be on the ground, uid behind the popping-crease ; ntherwije the 
umpire shall call " No hi^" The field'a-mui mult celura the ball, >o that 
it Bhall cross the pluv between the wicket and the bowling-Btump ; or - be- 
tween the wicket and the bounds I Iheiltiket mav run till the baHghallbe 
so returned. These are the principal rules and tegulations adopted bir 
the most eiperienced Cricket -players, at the game ol Single WickeL The 
distance between the wickets is [H-eciaelj the smne at at Double Wicket, 
consequently, the runner has twice the ground to run, in obtaining each 
notch ; hut we would sugeeit, that this enl might be remedied b; running 
onlf a little more than half the usual distance; bv tlui method,' Single 
Wicket will be rendered much less fatiguing, and far moR liielf and 
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Otumjistic Exerowi have 
nut only in thii caunlry, but eii 

dm, ■dspted lo bring into plmj', wid ctnuequenlly impTDve, &it lUwigth 
ud acdviCy of the vaHaui mmclei in the liunun ftsmej imparting ■ 
knooledge of the proper use of each, and teaching Che pupU the means of 
diipouDg ofhii natunl power* to the b«t advantage. Tbey are alw cal- 
culated to inspire turn with confidence in a mometit of danger, and to 
ciutble him to eitricate hinueifi u well as othersT from peril, by hii 
increaaed bodily agility, and the experience he has acquired, ai to tha - 
DKnt adsantageoUB mode of its appiicadon. A colemporary writer on thij 
nbjeet makes the following observations in support of the assertion that 
Gymnastic Exercises confer courage and presence of mind. " Courage is 
(QierAted bj confidence, and confidence is acquired by practice. A 



r 
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hazardous^ undertaking which we have often achieved, ceases to be consi- 
dered as any further dangerous than affording us an occasion to call forth, 
all our energies. The well-taught Gymnast would, in a case of necessity, 
take a leap which few could perform, if any would venture. Lews of great 
distances and heights he has often attempted with success. By him ths 
length, the height, and the intervening obstacles could be measured in a 
moment Rehearsals of such situations and circumstances have been his 
daily amusement. He cannot be dismayed at danger who has often played 
with it, and the principles of his art nave supphed him with means to 
disarm it of half its power. To illustrate the foregoing remarks, we shall 
here relate what we consider an instance of the coolness, accuracy, and 
presence of mind to be acquired by daily practice. Walking out one day 
near the dty of Edinburgh, our attention was attracted to a field where this 
Royd Company of Archers were practising. A man, hired for the purpose, 
and trained to me duty, was stationed at the target, with a small flag in 
his hand to mark the spot where the arrows fell, the distance being very 
considerable. It is incredible with what accurate perception this man fol- 
lowed the arrow in its rapid passage along the arch it made in the sky ; 
and with what accuracy he seemed to conjecture how near the target, or 
on what side it would &11. He st9od close to the target, almost touching 
it with his right arm: one arrow flew through the air ; he narrowly ob- 
served the feathered messenger advancing rapidly in its course — ^he stepped 
one step to the left, and the arrow stuck nrmly in the ground a few inches 
to his right, betwixt him and the tar^t He waved his flsjg to the spot, 
and a second arrow was sent ; from this he escaped by darting a Uttle to 
the right. To save himself fVom the third, he had no occasion to move 
from his station, as he coolly saw it deposited in the lower part of the 
target. It is needless to detail the rest The arrows stuck before, behind, 
and on each side of him. The exerdse at last concluded; and it seemed 
no less surprising to us the insensibility to danger, which this man, for the 
sake of a uttle gain, exhibited, than the cosindence which his employers 
dottbdess had in the acuteness of his perception." 

The same writer elsewhere observes, tnat ** the andents, particularly 
the free states of Greece, cultivated the study of Gymnastics as an impor- 
tant branch of the education of youth. Having frequently to defend 
their liberties, either against the encroachments of kindred states, or the 
ambition of powerfU foreign enemies, they considered it highly necessary 
to inure their youth to hardy and even violent exerdse, that their minds . 
might not be daunted in the hour of danger, nor their bodies smk under 
the necessary fotigues of warfare." 



GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 

Thb uccesaRry Btdngi-iip of i Gymnutic ground are m follow 

_j 1 1 Iting-horte, i lupiog-itaod, pmllelbua, ■din 

rope and wood. 

iT peifbnning Oymiuitli:! it earif tn the mornliqf. 
Kivjm ajiviuu Hjwi^m gndually £roin tha more aaif to ths difficult uer- 
dm 1 and it u moat advisible to practiM these •porta under the cje of an 
experlencad ptraoik Wbere there is a number of ba;i, thcT should be 
dlTitol Into clauea, aecoidlng to tbAt lUeagth. Il ii adriuSle to azrj 

no toys in the Hxked ' ' 

vfaen the eierdsu an 



usual piecuiiians adof^ed ti 



ms.y be pemsed with advantage. — No person in 
Onrbestedt but drinking vhen extremely hot, or 
in whatBTer manner it nappe— ■' "■ 



n upon Che cold ground, too, it 
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Any exercise, begin, not with its more violent degrees, but with the more 

Sentle, and leave off in the same manner : sudden transitions are always 
angerous. Never let bodily exertion, or your attempts to harden the 
frame, be (»rried to excess : let your object be to strengthen the feeble body, 
not to exhaust and render it languid. In all exercises, attention should be 
paid to such a position of all the parts of the body, that none may be 
exposed to injury: for example, the tongue must never be suffered to 
remun between the teeth* The left hand and arm are conunonly weaker 
than the right ; let them be frequently exercised, therefore, by lifting, 
carrying, and supporting the weight of the body by suspension, till they 
become as strong as the others. 

Although walking, running, dancing, balancing, vaulting, climbing, 
jumping, wrestling, riding, swimming, and all other muscular exercises, 
may be included in the term Gymnastics, the common course adopted at 
the schools includes only walking, running, jumping, vaulting, balancing, 
and climbing. 

WALKING. 

In walking, the arms should move freely by the side, the head be kept 
up, tihe stomach in, Uie shoulders back, the feet parallel with the ground, 
and the body resting neither on the toe nor heel, but on the ball of the foot 
On starting, the pupil should rise one foot, keep the knee and instep 
straight, die toe bent downward. When this foot reaches the ground, the 
same should be repeated with the other. This should be practised until 
the pupil walks firmly and gracefully. 

RUNNING. 

In running, the legs should not be raised too high; the arms should 
be nearly still, so that no unnecessary o]^position be given to the air by 
useless motions. Running in a circle is ettellent exercise, but the 
direction should be occasionally changed, so that both sides may be equally 
worked. 

JUMPING. 

The first rule in jumpinff is, to fall on the toes and never on the heels. 
Bend the knees, that the calves of the legs may touch the thighs. Swing 
the arms forward when taking a sprinc, break the fall with tne hands, if 
necessary ; hold the breath, keep the body forward, come to the ground 
with both feet together, and in taking the run, let your steps be short, 
and increase in quickness as }rou approach the leap. Begin with a 
moderate height or breadth, and increase both as you improve. 
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PAEALLEL BARS. 

Begin by raising the body by the hands, and then moving the hands 
alternately, backward and forward, until you go along the bars each way 

by means only of vour hands. Then 
move or jump with both hands at once. 
The swing is performed by supporting tlie 
body by the arms, with the stomach up- 
ward, until the toes are in a straight line 
with the head ; when the pupil can do this 
with ease, he should throw his body from 
this position over the bar to the right or 
left. The movement of lowering the body 
by bending the elbows is done by drawing 
k^&^ ■« "P ^^^ ^^^ toward the bams, and linking 

'A i il flr i i ' gradually until the ribows are even with 

MjP' Ii ill _^^S iP'* the head ; rise again by straightening the 

aniM, and repeat the exercise several 
times. Many other exercises may be 
performed on these bars, which will occur to the pupil in the course of 
n|s practice. 

HORIZONTAL BAR, 

The first position is taking hold of the bar with both hands, and raising 
the body until the chin is on a line with the knuckles. When you can 
look over the bar in this manner with ease, place the hands on the further 

side of the bar from you, and raise 
the body as before. In the next ex- 
ercise, the body is raised from the 
ground by both hands on each side 
of the bar, and the pupil passes, 
springs, or moves the tiands alter- 
H'«*.ia nk:2Ui 1 viirvAiHi nately along the bar. Keep the legs 

dose, lift the feet so as to touch the 
bar and sink them down again ; re-^ 
peat this several times, and when in* 
this pontion, pass along the bar by 
alternately moiling the hands : the 
body may then be supported by the right arm and left leg, and afterward 
by the left arm and right leg; you may then place' yourself in a riding 
position on the bar. You may silso swing with the head downward, take 
Se bar with both handa, and pass the feet between them, until they hang 




71 them the Bame wsy, or drop upon yam 



Hake ■ trench, whieb widens gradiully from one end to the other, lo 
that the bieidth of the leap mav be inCTeued dally. Keep the ibet close 
together, and take your apiins from the toei of one foot, which ahould be 
quickly dninn up to the other, and they Bbould descend at the nine 
inatant; throw the wnu and body forward, eipedally in defending. Take 
a run (tf about twenty pacea. 

IBE DBEF LEAF. 

Thii ii performed from a Aight of atepa, increaaing the depth according 
to the progreu of the pupil. The liody should be bent forward, the feet 
doae t(^£er, and the hands ready lo touch the ground at the same dme 
with, or rather before, the feet We do not, however, much approie of 



Get a stand made of two npright posts, bored through with holes, 
through which you may pass a string at whit length you please, with 
sand bags of suffldent weight to keep it 
itraighl, and yet not ao heavy as to pre- 
vent your carrying it away with your foot, 
in case you touch it while leaping ; or you 
may have hule^ bored to admit moveable 
pef^ to sappott the itiing, as in the cut 
You must lake this leap both Blasding and 
with a ran ; for the former, the legs should 
be kept together, and the feet and knees 
raised in a straight direction ; for the latter. 



01 to alight on your 
i toes and balls of 
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TiSa require! itreogth in the aniu and huidt. Place the pole the den 
jroD haie to leap, lower the bod; farwaid, cut off your feet and (wli 
round the pole to as to alight with tout face fronting the point you Inpi 
from. Come to the ground, if poauble, on the balle of four feet 



The hone for Taulting ia made of a wooden cylinder with rounded 
enda! tworidgea are placed across it, the space between which ii called the 
saddle, and ahould be mde enough apoit for a person to ait between them 
with ease. The horae may be wadded or not, according to fancy. Leai^ng 
on the horse ia performed by aprioging by the hands astride upon it The 
body ia raised m tbe eame manner, until the feet reach high enough to 
Hand on the horse ; the hindi are then [o be placed on the jurther ndge, 
and the body thiown forward into the saddle. 

Vaulting into the saddle may be perlbrmed with or without a'run ; place 

the hand* ononeofthe ridgea, take 

^ a spring, and turn the body on 

-t one dde, so that one leg maj' pasa 

"^ orer Ibe horse, and the performer 

descend aatrlde into the aaddle. 

To vault ndeway over the horse, 

Uie bandimuat be placed ai above, 

and a spring made suffidenC lo 

throw the teet over the horse; 

one hand then leaves iu hold, 

' and you descend on the other 



la ciimbing the rope the hands are to be moved alternately, one above 
the other, the feet drawn up between every movement of the handa, and 
the rope grasped firmly between them; in descending, move one hand 
after the other, as the friction, if you slide, would blister them. Tbe beat 
method to dimb the slant rope is to lay the sole of one fool flat on tha 
rope, and the other leg over the instep of that fooL 
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Tliabre4dlh of the pUnk ihould be about two ftet ; Ha thickneu, Iwo 
aiAtet I (o dlmb it, thr lundi an to be placed on each tide, and Ibe feet 
on \u surftce; ucend by moving ihem dler- 
nslely. Elerate tbe plank hy degrees as you 
improve in the eierase. Tbe proKreia IhaE 
may be made in tbe oaceoBioti of tb« plank 
ia utoaUbing. We know aevenil Oymnurs 
wbo on ascend * ptaok in a perpendicubu- 
position, nitbout difficulty. To da Ibia, I)ie 
body and Teet are in a different position to 
that represented io the raaiginal cut, where 
the figiite i> merely trsTelling up ui inclined 

K~ me ■, to ascend a hoiiwntal plank, lb* 
dy is cuned inward more from the aboul- 

tlial the liigher one ia nearly even with the 



Take hold of each lide of the ladder, and ascend by moving the hands 
alcemalely. To climb the ladder by rundels, tbe learner must bring the 
ellww of the arm which happens to be the lowest, down to ibe ribs, befbre 
he pulls himself up by the other. To climb the ladder by one side, take 
liold of one side of tbe ladder with both bands, the palms toward tbe outer 
pail of the aide; move the bands alternately, and keep tlie legs dose and 



Uove the leg! and hands alternately, taking care, howeier, not to place 
the hands over each other, as in climbing the rope. In descending the 
pole, the hands are bdd ready to be used, if necessary, on each ude Of it; 
the leg* being then ■ little slackened, you will descend with gteal ease. 

This is a very 1>eneficial exercise. Fix a beam firmly in the ground, 
with a strong iron cap, that moves In a drcular horizontal poulion, at the 
lop of itj fbur ropes are to be fixed to the cap, and bars of wood Hastened 
■t the bottom of the ropes, which are to be taken bold of, and tbe puptla 
vault round, bearing their weight on the rope, and continually incieastug 
in spaed until they touch the ground only at Intervals with thdr toea. 
{Vide cut at commeneenwDt of Gymnastic Exetdaes.) 
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GYMNASTIC RECREATIONS. 

The Gjllowfng Recreadoni of skill and sgility> will, we have no doubl, 
prove Uglilj attrsctin to our jrouthAil readen; Uity are, mth two or three 
eiceptioiu, entirel]' diiduct iram the usual Oymnutic Exerciieai and will 
be found, on account of their being len Jarmal, more amDDiig, perbapl, 
duu the preceding oatu 



Get alulofwood, or half 'of a tobacco-pipe, hold il between the two 
fbre-fingen of each hand, and, without letting It go, after a little practice, 
;oa msjr leap over it, forward aad backward, without difficult; : when 
perfect in this, you may, u the writer of this has frequently done, place 
the tope of the twooiiddle fingers together, and leap over them both ways, 
without dther aeparating or touching them with the feeL It ii impinaible 
to perfbrm thli trick with bigb-beeled aboei; and, in fact, the great 
difficulty coDilBia in clearing the beets. 



Place the pahns of the hands together, behind you, with the fingen 
downward, and tbe thumbs nearest the back; then, still keeping as much 
as possible of the palms together, end, el least, the fingers of one hand 
toucliing those of the other, turn Che hands, by keeping the tops of the 
fingers close to the back, until the ends are between the sboolder^ with 
the palmt together, the thumbs outward, and the tops of the ftn^era 
lowwd the head. This is ■ very difficult teat, and well deaeivei its Ulle. 
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Thii ig > capital OfTanutieKeneatian. Ott ■ heaty pole, ihod ■! one 
Dd with iron, or a apike, if you think piDp«i elevate it with (he othei 
hand to the height oT the ear, and 



cut it at a taiget. Al mat of the 
Gyionaatic Bchoola, the pupiifl are 
taught to caiC the pole with thdr 
fingers, u Ihey would a reed ; this ia 
a bad practice, — the epear ihould be 
giBdpeu with the whale hand, the 
butt end of it coming out between 
the (ore-finger and Ibumb, and the 
front or shod pott projecting from 
the little finger, which ought to eo- 
dtde it ai much as its thickness will 
permit t poise it accuraleiv, and take 
~ your aim deliheratelf before you 
cast it When you cast, throw yoor 
arm hack as far as poauhle, and deliver the pole with all youi fbice. 

The person who is to perform this exploit, (whom we shall deiignate 
ai So. i.) sunds between two others, (whom we shall call Nos. ! and 3;) 
he then stoops down and passes his right hand behind the left thigh OT 
No. 2, whose hand he grasps ; and his left hand behind the right thigh of 
No. 3, whose lefl hand he grasps. Nos. 2 and 3 then pass each one aim 
round the neck and shoulders of No. 1, and when in this position, No. 1, 
by raising Mmself gradually from his stooping position, liAs Iha otiiera 
^oni the ground. 



D your book and get up again. 



Place a book, or other convenient thine, between the two feet, in such 
a way that it is held between the ancles and the inner side oT the feet; then 
kick up, backwards, with both feet, and Iluow the book oier your head. 

A a exetciae of some dlfflculiy, ia perfonned by putting tho toBs against 
a chalk line, kneeling down ami rising up again, without any assistance of 
tlie hands, or moving the loea !tam toe chfok line. 
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pau. One hand, eilher rigbt 

01 left, at optian, ii (hen to 

be thrown forward (wilhoul 

touching Che floor in iu pu- 

Hge) so br and no raitfaer 

than you can iprin^ back 

■gain from the hoiiiontal 

mutioD to the original up- 

^ht poiition of the body, 

without diatuibing the ifated 

noitnre of the feet, or acnping the floor with the hand in the back-spring. 

The dutance, at which diS^nC peraons can ihaa ipring back from the 

hand, will, of coum, diS^t according to Ibeir length of aim, or their 

•trength and activity. 

When fou have ascertained Che diitance at which von can recover 
without Kra;^ng the hand, or oban^ng the original poeition of your (bet, 
you must iCretch -forward ai Gu- aa poailble ! and wbilat your body ia nip- 
ported by the hand on the Boor, chalk aa Jar ai poisible with (he other ; 
after thia, riae up from your hand and recover your original poaition, with- 
out touching the ground again with either hand. There ii great scope for 
■kill and actlilly In thl> feat, and Iheie are persona noC eiceeding five feet, 
or live feet and a few Inchea, who will chalk conaiderably limber (ban 
others sii feel high. The great art Ih, Co bring your body at near to the 
door aa poaslble ; for which purpose, it is recranmended, (and allowable,) 
to move the fbeC backward from the line of demarcation, ai far as you 
can, which will bring the body much lower titan it is in the figure, and 
— .. — >._.._ jj least, the full length of youraelf, which la consi- 



Place Che leAfoocon tl 
leg over the back of the e 
tuid your left leg. 1'hii a •.•! ue uune »m 
your hand. 

. In doing this trick, the chair should not si 

be aetected, and great care taken while perfoi 



ibe heigbC of [he knee from tha 

pound, and to throw the left leg oTtt 
It, making an entire leTolution^ n 
that when your left leg re«che» the 
gronmAj your hack will be to the walL 
The loe of the right foot i* the point 
upon which you muat turn ; and it 
muAt not quit the wall duiing the 
performance of the eiploil. Toper- 
Uinn the turn-over uipean to be B 
matter of caixiderable difficulty, at 
the flnt glance of the dooriptioiii 
but it may be attempted by ■ lad of 
tolerable activity, who hai made him- 
Bclf muter of Uie iulnictioiu, vrith- 
11 danger, and, in a ahott time, accomplished with fiuitity. Ordinary 
it« maat, of coune, be taken during the early atfoipla. 

Thla feat i> very simple. Place the inside of the tl 
m the table, 



edge at a (able, and then move your feet backward as &r aa you can 
'— "■ - -,ble, ao aa to be able to re- 
, r upright position by the 
spring of your thumb without morii^ 
your feet You may accompliah Ihu 
feat with much ^eater ease, if, pre- 
viously to spriDgmg from the thundL 
Sou make tvro or three bends to and 
o vriih your body. Neither the An- 
— eers, nor any pari of the hand, except 

the thumb, should touch the Uble. It 
is advisable to begin by making the 
spring with your feet at a short 4»- 
, tance only from the Uble at first, and 
to draw them fiirther from it gra- 
> dually as you improve in the perform- 
ance of the feat. The table frotn which yon spring ought to be a heavy 
one, or the opposite end of it placed dose a^nst a wjl, otherwise you 
may push it back when making your spring; ui which caae, a bll on the 
hands and knee* would be alnioal inevitable. 
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iccllent eicrdw, •omelhlng timilu to (be 
b; Blanding with your face towHid ■ wall 
■ad throwing yourself (bnrerd undl 
you lunpon younelf from railing, by the 
fa\ai of one of the hands beina placed. 
with the finpien upward, againit the 

recover your former erect sladon by 
tprin^ag from your band, without 



a 



from tbe wall, Ibt more or In* difficult 
the feat will be. Ai in the feat of the 
Trial of tbe Thumb, it is better to beghi 
the performance of the FaLm-Bpring at 
a short distance oolj &Dm tbe wall, at 
(Inti by pi»cticB,ifyon are active and rewlute, youmay, at last, ri»e with 
cue with youi feet placed fbll Cwo-lhirda of your own hoghl diitant from 



...jb place tbe outer ed^ of the ri^. 

foot ; at a moderate distance behind the 

right heel, place the left heel soainat 

the line. Take a piece of chalk m the 

right hand, itoop a little forward, pais 

the right hand between the 1^> immer 

distely under the right knee, and chdW 

the Hoor u far beyond the line aa yon 

can, » that you can recover yourself 

- without moving the toei of the feet, or 

f touching the ground with rither of 

your bands. In this case there i> no 

spring from the hand, as the chalk only, 

which Is held between the too fore- 

igere. touches tbe floor. Your knee and body may project over the 

lalk line, if your feet keep their proper place, aa above directed, on the 
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TUMBLE-DOWN DICK, 

This feat must be performed with a long-backed chair ;.|>lace the kneea 
on the extremity of the feet oi the chair, in the position indicated by the 

^ cut, and with your two hands, take 

hold about the seat rail; bring 
your fiue down to touch the back 
of the chair, upon which, at the 
extremity, or as near as you can 
come without falling forward, or 
suffering the top of the chair to 
touch the floor, a piece of money, 
or &C. is placed, which is to be 
removed with the mouth. Much 
of the management in this trick 
depends upon properiy regulating 
the position of the hands, which 
may be shifted as you find neces- 
sary, up or down the ujpright pieces which form the back of the chair. A 
strong, old-fiuhioned kitchen chair is the best for this purpose. 

THE FTNOER-FEAT. 

Your arms must be .horiaontally placed across the breast, and dose to 
it ; ^e fore-fingers of each hand must then be brought into contact In 
this position another person must endeavour to separate your fingers by 
pulling at each arm. However much stronger he may be than you, he 
will not be able to detach your fingers, if you hold them properly. It 
must be agreed, previously, that the person who attempts to separate the 
fingers of the other, shall not use a sudden jerk, but a regular loroe. 

TWO TO ONE. 

With the skipping-rope several excellent exercises may be performed ; 
tjhe best, perhaps, is the following. Skip in the common way for a few 
seconds, constantly increasiiw your velocity of movement, and, at length, 
leap toleraMj high, and whirl the rope round so fast that it may pass twice 
under your teet before they touch the ground; continue |his until you can 
repeat it several times in successioii, and, at last, pasis the rope three times, 
instead of twice, under your foot durii^g the leap. 

LIFTING AT AAM's LENOTB. 

Elevating a p«le at arm's length has long been aeeounted a superior 
foat; to do this, the arm most be strelGhed out at full length, the pole (the 
poker will do to begin with) grasped with the nails upward^ and ^vated 
in aright line with the arm. 



bu^ thU you can bntride it with 

your hands ogaimt [he tap raO, tmd 

Jour kaea ogsinit the middle ooe, 

until you g-' '' ■'-'-' — '■- "— "■ 

legijbutbt 

ing, leap fi 

•light on th. „.__ 

the top rail In jou 

bmckoVlhechajrbt 

We repeat that groat eaution ia 

neceswiT at flnt. but after a Uttle 

wraefice, the feat it *ery euy. 

Without confldeitce !n your own 

powert, it can never be peribrmed i 

be uniied that hundred! have inc- 



Casting the wooden ball is a Tciy n»d recmtion. A large wooden 
bowtei, in which lereral holes ore borF4, is used Tor this purpose. Place 
your thumb In one of these holes, and your middle, ot fore-flnper, in 
another, and fast ft, under-handed, either at a maik or Cor a djstance. 
The common bowl used in shittle-^yi, (we do not mean those nsed foi 
nlne-plns,) wBl aflbrd a partem ; tba m«er must, howeyer, remember 
that fts dimennona sue to tie decieassd, it being loo heaiT, and the flnger- 
holes too At apart fbr the use of boys. It ought to be adapted, in size, Co 
the agt of those penoni fbr *rhoee ttte it ii intended. 



uced by rei^ueating a person to stand 
and when in this wMtion, placing a 
n diatanee before hun, and oSMng it 



o Mm if be can jack it up atthoac moving his heals Ihm the will. TU* 

^. —, .. . ,_ . ,..,_ __ __ --• ibrnard, a part of Ihe bBdJr 

-^wabwiB, of conm 
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TO TAKE A CHAIR FROM UNDER TOU WITHOUT FALtlNCI. 

The figure represents a youth with the back part of his head lOtuw 
OQ one stout chair, and his heels upon another, and a Uiird chair, whiS 

ought to be of rather 
a lighter make, is 
placed under him. 
He must stiffen his 
body' and limbs, 
throw up the chest, 
keep the shoulders 
4own, and (JUsenga^ 
the middle chair, 
which he must carry 
round over his body until he dcjposits it again under him on the opposite 
side. This is another of those teats which seem very difScuIt, but which 
are, in fact, easy of execution. Be assured that if you do not succeed in it, 
provided the middle chair be not too heavy for your strength, it is because 
you have not sufficiently attended to the instructions. 

THE POKER PUZZLE. 

This feat is to be performed with a common fire poker, which yo« 
must hold near the top, between the fingers and thumb, as shewn in the 

annexed cut You must then, by the mere motion 
of the fingers and thumb, work or screw the poker 
upward, until the slender part is moved up to the 
hand, whilst the pokjEjr remains perpendicular during 
the whole process. For the first few times that this 
is attempted to be done, considerable difficulty will 
be met with, as it not only requires strensth in the 
fingers, proportionate to the weight of the poker, 
but also a certain knack, which b ^y to be acquired 
by practice. We have seen some persons perform 
the poker pussle, apparently without the least exertion, while others of 
equal strength have tried their utmost, and failed in the execution of it at 
last. 

THE PULLET 

Fasten a common pulley to an horizontal piece of wood, or the branch 
of a tree ; run a cord through it, with a cross piece of wood at each end ; 
two boys take hold of these cross pieces,-— one lies on his back, and the 
other pidls him up, sin^ng himself as he raises his companion ; he, in 
turn, 18 elevated in the same manner, and thus each anks and is rused 
alternately. 
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longat Anger : muk (hat dlitance 
on A vilking-ttick or ruler, m ihewn 
by Fig. 2. Thi> wick must be held 
m^oDtally befbte you, u ia the 
Huwxed Bfcetdi, Fig. 1 ; the middle 
finger being plaixd eiaclly am the 
mark i the finaeri muit be kntt at 
.right uwlea vnth the nick, and the 
lliumb]^ced o*er them, u ibewnbr 
the lilt gns^n^ the idck. (Fif . 2.") 
Htriding the itick in Ihii position 
you muat, without chui^ng the 
tig. 1. Fig.B. Piece of your flngera,low«ing your 

head, or r«nonng youi elbow ttajn 
i, endeivour to talu the left end of the stick from your breast to , 



This is a trick with which many of our young friends are, doubtieM, 

well acquainted i there are others oC them who never heard of it, sod ne 

thetefore pTe a juffldently minute 




Place two, three, or ere 


nfcnr 


penny pieces, in a heap, or 


'.C 


elbow, as in cut ; drop your 


■uddenly, and bring your h 




a little below where your 


elbow 



your elbow, and perform th« m 



It is imposiible, however, to accom- 

Slith ifiis, unless you liring your 
and exactly beneath the place of 



I of these odd 
;r, »hich L'« 
n Che (andi, and from Qte hnwd nnd dnriDg Che 
(mnmer ; in addition to which, the Bjihere of tision orer lo perfect * flu 
la materially increased by the elevation, and Ihe ihepherd can Bee hia 
sheep much fnTther od atilte than he could from the ground. Stilta are 
easily constructed: two polei aie procured, and at souie distance &odi 
their ends, a loop of leather or rope u securel]; fastened; In these the ibet 
are placed, the poles are kept in 1 proper position by the handft, aud put 
ftrward by the action of the legs. A superior mode of moking stilts is 
by lubstiluting a piece of wood, Sat on the upper surface, for the leather 
loop ; the Iciol rests on and is <b<lened by a stiap to it; a piece of leaiher 
or rope ii alio nailed lo the stilt, and passed round the leg juet bekm the 
Iciiee ; nilti made in this manner do tiot reach to the hands, but are 
managed entirely by the feet and legs. In many paita of England, boya 
Vid youth frequently amuae IhemselTeB by 

eitUiIUiig on Slllis. 
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u theculti- 
pcnoni itiCo broUi 

. . „ . „ . . . n thJB leore ; the 

wearing of awotds, txcfjA among miliary men, hu h>ng ceued, and 
duels being invariably decided in Ihig muntry by [nitDli. The ktl of 
Pendngia acquired, therefore, Bi the means or iiflbrdingeicellenleierdte, 
elegant ■musement, and imparting an easy deportment and gracefalacdon, 
ai nell as eilraordinary acuteneas of eye, and agility of body. That il hai 
tliefie merllo, there can be no doubt; and it ia, tfaerefbret confldently 
recommended to youth, aa being not only perfectly tmexceptloiitfUe, bat 
even aupeiior, in moit teipecta, to all other exerdaei. 
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FOILS, MASKS, &C. 

The foils should be proportioned to the size of those who nse them. 
Thirty-one inches is the medium for men ; it is adviseable to use a glove 
on the right hand, padded on the back and the outsides of the fingers ; the 
masks must have wire fronts, stout enough to resist an accidental thrust at 
the fkce. An easy dress should be worn, and it is usual, in academies, to 
have a spot, or heart, on the left side of the breast of the waistcoat 



HOW TO HOLD THE FOIL. 



The hilt must be flat in your hand ; so that the two edges are nearly 
horizontal when you throw yourself upon guard : ^our thumb should be 
stretdied along the upper flat part of the hut, withm half an inch of the 
sheU, and the pummel should rest under your wrist 

COMMON GUARDS OF CARTE AND TIERCE. 



Stand in the first po^don, which is similar to the first position in dan- 




Turn your wrist so that the nails may appear upward. Let your hand be 
on a line with the lower part of your breast ; the arm not stretched, but a 
ittle bent, and the elbow inclined a little to the outside. The point of 

your foil should be about fif- 
teen d^;rees dlevated, and 
nearly fixed on a line with the 
upper part of your adversary's 
breast The left arm (which is 
necessary to balance the body 
in its di£(erent movements) must 
be raised in a semi-circular man- 
ner, on a line with the forehead, 
the hand kept open in an easy 
manner, the thumb and first 
finger nearly meeting. Your 
body should be sideways, and 
your head turned toward the 
** right, so as to keep sight of your 

point Let the balance of your body rest upon the left leg, keep the left 
knee bent, and flexible, so that you may mcline a little backward ; the 
right knee should also be rather bent, and perpendicular to the point where 
your right heel rests. 
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' ' The position of the guard in tierce is similar to that of carte, only the 
hand must be a littla reversed, so that the nails may be half turned down- 
ward. The arm should be a little stretched outward, in order to secure 
or cover the outside, and the point should be as in carte. 

ENOAOINO AND DISENOAOINO. 

Engaging in carte, or in tierce, is of^xMing your adversary's blade, 
dther inside or outside, when you first join or cross blades on guard. 
Disengaging is performed by dexterously shifting the point of your foil 
from one side of your adversary's blade to the other ; that is, from carte to 
tierce, or vice veraA* 

THE ADVANCE AND RETREAT 

In order to advance, move the right foot easily forward to the distance 
of more than a foot, and let the left foot instantly follow to the same dis- 
tance ; these two movements must be performed in the same moment 
Keep your body firm and steady while you repeat this five or six times ; 
and let there be a short pause between every advance. After making five 
or six advances, observe if the distance and position of your guard be 
exactly the same as your distance and positidn were when you commenced. 
In the retreat, your left foot makes the first movement backward, and 
your ri|^t follows at the same moment 

THE SIMPLE PARADES OP CARTE AND TIERCE. 

These are distinguished from all others,' on account of their sectlring 
the breast, as upper parades. To perform that of carte, place yourself on 
the common guard, and throw your hand toward the left, or inward, 
about six inches from guard, making a gradual turn upward with the 
wrist, in order to throw off your adversary's blade with the greater ease ; 
at the same time draw your hand a little toward your body, that the 
opposition may be more powerful. 

The simple parade of tierce is also performed from the common guard, 
by throwing and stretching your arm obliquely downward to the right, 
(or outwarcUyj) the nails being reversed by the gradual turn of the wnst, 
in forming tliejparade. It parries the simple thrust of carte over the arm 
and seconde. Tne distance of the hand from the common guard should be 
six inches. The point of ^our foil, ^ourbody and legs, should nq^ deviate 
from the line of direction m performing either of these parades. 

THE PARADES OF OCTAVE AND SElfl-CIRCLB. 

To perform the octave parade, raise the hand as high as your chin, the 
nuls must not be turned up so much as in semi-cirde ; your arm should 
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be well itretdied snd thrown outward, tlw dirtnnce of six udics ; the 
wrift shovdd be bent as much as posnbley in order that the point may 
fall on a tine with your adTersary's flank, making nearlj the same angle 

from giuurd-pomt as s^ni-circle. 
Semi-circle parade is useful 
i^painst thrusts of low carte, 
seconde, and the dis^igage and 
thrust of carte over the arm. 
Let your body be' steadily in« 
clined upon the left side; drop 
your point, with the nails up- 
ward, so as to form an angle of 
nearly forty-five degrees with 
the guard-point At the same 
time, stretcn your arm well out, 
raise the hand as high as your 
mouth, and throw your arm 
inward, the distance of six 
inches, from the line of direction in your common guard, that your point 
niay appear to the eye in looking to your arm. (Vide cut, J 

THE SIMPLE PARADES OF SECONDE AND PRIME. 

These two parades are not used so frequently as the preceding four. 

Seconde is very powerful against the simple thrusts of low carte and 

seconde. To perform it from 
carte to tierce, the nails and 
wrist should be turned down- 
ward, the point be dropped, 
and the hand opposed out- 
ward, as in the parade of oc- 
tave. The points tract from 
guard is also nearly the same 
with the parade in octave, and 
the inclination of the blade 
should form the angle of forty- 
five degrees. { Viae cut, J 

Prime is performed with the 
nails tumea downward, the 
hand raised higher thaii the 
mouth, and opposed inward, 

in the same manner as semi-drde. The arm should be drawn well in 

toward the body, and the wrist bent downward, that the point may fall 

more than in any other low parade. 




TmB BUBMUON, I 



of (h* wiut, and thnuu of the 



mml part, executed with the bnge, eice^it thriMta 



inside, y< 




They may be per&mi . . .__ 

- " n diUDngiog the paiat 

not. To perform the 



r poiatin 



raijedi and oppoiad insider 

body pniecliiig fomard, 

ed of the right aim and 
left leg. C Vide cut, which 
repreaent* the poaltion of 
eitensioQ.) Then puth 

igbU Your [elt 

upoa guard, byway of grace and 

IT body ahould 
indine ■ tittle torviui; 
the head be laiacd uprigb;. 



his foil inwBJd, by way 
o! CDTGT to your loqge. 
Keep the right knee bsnt, 
and in s perpendicular 
posture with your heeli 



ilretched, widi thefoat firmly fixed to the 

To recoTer younelf with the requWte 

force on the heels of both feet; the groMest 

then il &lh on the lefti by"- — " "■" '"^ 



the left knee 



1 with lome degree of 
is first upon the right, 
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indining the body badcwnd* you come to guard. The thnut of carte 
over the arm is performed in the same manner as carte inside, by disen- 
gaging to tierce, with this difference, that the head is raised upright on 
die inside, and the hand well opposed outwaxd^ in order to be well 
covered. The thrust of tierce diners only from carte over the arm, by 
reversing the wrist, the hand being well raised and opposed outward. 

LOW CARTE, OCTAVE, SECONDS, AND FRIME THRUSTS. 

Low carte, sometimes called semi-drde thrust, is delivered after form- 
ing the parade of semi-circle, in the same manner as simple carte thrust ; 
only the hand and point must be fixed lower. It is an excellent thrust, 
if your adversary have frequent recourse to his h^ parades. 

Octave thrust is delivered after the parade of octave, on the flank or 
belly ; the arm being well opposed outward. If you parry your adver- 
sary's thrust by octave, jrour return will naturally be the thrust of octave, 
which may, at the same time, touch him with the extension only, without 
the longe. 

The thrust in seconde is delivered after the parade of the tierce, or 
when engaged by tierce, by dropping your point under your adversary's 
wrist with the nails downward ; longe and deliver the thrust on the flank. 

Prime is the natural thrust in return, after having parried your adver- 
8ar3r's force, when advanced considerably within his measure, and pressing 
' vigorously upon you. It is only an extension of the arm from the oppo- 
sition of the parade to your adversary's body, the nails being kept down- 
ward. The arm should be well raised, and opposed inward. 

VARIATIONS AND LESSOlf ON ENOAGINO AND DISENQAGING, ADVANC- 
ING AND .RETREATING, SIMPLE PARADES, AND THRUSTS OF CARTB 
AND TIERCE. 

Suppose you are engaged in carte with an adversary, he retreats, you 
advance, weU covered in carte ; he retreats again, you advance with a dis- 
engagement to tierce, and so forth, alternately ; taking care that you are 
properly covered on each engagement ; his retreat and your advance should 
be comprehended in the same moment of time ; in the same manner, you 
may retreat while he advances. On the engajg^ent of carte, your adver- 
sary delivers a thrust in carte ; oppose it by forming your parade in carte, 
then return the straight thrust thereof. He again thrusts straight in the 
same manner ; also urow it off by forming your parade in carte, deliver 
in return the thrust of carte over the arm, by disengaging to tierce. On 
the engagement in tierce, he disengages and thrusts carte made ; throw it 
off by your parade in carte, disen^^age, and thrust carte over the arm; he 
parries, and returns in tierce, which you parry by a parade in tierce, and 
longe home with a straight thrust in uerce. 
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LESSONS JiV^ TARIATIOirff IN SEMt-CIROLE, LOW CARTE, ANB OCTAVE. 

On the engagement of carte, drop your point and delirer the thrust of 

low carte. On the same engagement, your adversary thrusts straight 

home ; throw it off by parade 
in carte, then deliver a re- 
turn of the thrust in low 
carte. On the same en^jsge- 
ment, disengage to tierce, 
and thrust carte over the 
arm ; he opposes it with his 
parade, and returns a disen- 
gaged thru&t in' carte; which 
throw off with the parade of 
carte; then, vrith vivacity, 
drop your point, and deliver 
a thrust in low carte. On 
the engagement of tierce, 

your adversary, by disengaging, attempts to deliver a thrust in low carte ; 

throw it off by perfi)rming the parade of octave {Vide cut J ; then make 

« quick return of the thrust in octave. 

On the engagement of carte, he thrusts low carte, parry it by octave ; 

instantly form vour extension, fix your point well to his body, and you 

may almost make sure of touching him. ( Vide cut} 





On .the engagement of cartie, he disengages to tierce, and thrusts? 
throw it off bv your parade of tierce ; then reverse your nails upward, 
and return a thrust in octave. 
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On the fame enga^ment, he thrusts low carte ( oppose it, by forming 
your parade in semi-arcle ; then deliver a thrust in octave, by disengaging 
over his arm, commonly caJled a counter-disengagement. 

LESSON AND VARIATIONS IN PRIME AND 8ECONDE. 

On the enga|^ment of tierce, your adversary advances within hia 
measure, and delivers a thrust in tierce or carte over the arm ; oppose his 
blade by the parade of prime, and return a thrust in prime. ( Vide cuUj 




On the same enga^ment, he advances, disengages, and forcibly thrusts 
carte ; drop your point, and parry it with prime ; then disengage over his 
arm, and return a thrust in seconde. 

On the enga^ment of carte, he disengages, and thrusts carte over the 
arm ; parry it with simple tierce, and return a thrust in tierce ; he advances, 
as you recover, within his measure, forcing upon your blade ; form your 
parade in prime, and deliver a quick return of the thrust thereof. On the 
same engagement, he again disengages, and thrusts carte over the arm, 
which parry vrith tierce, and return the thrust thereof; he forces a thrust 
without advancing, parry it with prime, then disengage over the arm, and 
return your thrust in seconde. 

THE SALUTE. 

Place yourself on guard, engs^ your adversary's blade on the outside; 
by way of compliment, desire nim to thrust first at you; then drop vour 
point, by reversing the nails downward, vnth a circular motion ; draw 
your right foot close behind the left, stretching both hams ; raise your 
right arm, and, with your left hand, take ofif your hat gracefully; then 
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nuke > drtulai motioa with your wrigC, with the mill npwBid, while you 



advioce your right foot forwsrd, forming your propei 

adversary makes the sr ' — - ' '—~ ' "'■ 

inatead of rorming the 



idversary makes the same modoiii, keeping hub) time with you; bat, 
■ ' ■■'--■- - ■'-- — '-■ •- kes a ftiil longs, as if gtj'---- 



litlle distance from your body, nhilc you reinaiu uucoiered ou the e: 
tensioa f Vide cut. > 



When your adversary n 

meaaure, you also recoTer by drawing tl 

heel of the lelt ; the right hand well iDeiched and raised, the nail 
ward, and the point dropped ; the left hand laised in a eemi'Cin:iiiar 
form, as if on guard, your hat held therein with eaae and gracetUlneu ; 
the bead upright, and the hama elretched. In this altitude, salute finl in 
larle, by forming that parade! then, salute in tierce, by ftrming (he 
parade of tierce ; lastly, make a circular motion with the wriit, by drop- 
ping your pcnntin tierce,aCthatmomeDt putting on your bat, and ttuvwing 
yourself upon the guard of carte. 

When It is your turn to push, the salute only dSSera in one puticular 
from the above i that is, instead of forming the extension, and uncovering 
Che body, you make a full longe trom the Rrat positioD of the right foot 
behind the leil in carte ; then, recover to the second po^tloii, by placing 
the right loot or heel doae to the heel of the leil ; and conclude with the 

grace, and without predpilation. After performing the salute, and being 
engaged in carte, youi adversary, agreeably to the compliment oSbreil, 
poshes at your btesst by diaengagiag nimbly to tierce, and thrusting csrti: 
over the arm. Observe, that the wrist is never reversed when he disen- 
gage* 1 oppose It by perfbrming the parade of tierce, then drop the point. 
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by way of accustoniing yomnelf to make the return in sBooiide^ which minr 
be termed the grace on the parade of tierce. Remain on thia graee tiU 
your adversary recovers to ^ard ; then join his blade in ttevee ; he dis- 
engages, by thrusting carte mside; throw it off by forming the paradie of 
carte. 

The grace or ornament to be used after forming this ]»aradey while 
your adversary is upon the longe, is by allowing the foil to remain 
flexible in your hand, with the point downward, keeping your hand in 
the same direction as if covered upon the parade. 

Your adversary, after pushing tierce and carte alternately, commences 
the salute ; and while he is on the extension, you take the measure by 
longeing in carte. Having joined blades in carte, disengage, and tlirust 
carte over the arm. Again, he joins your blade in tierce, disengage 
nimbly, and thrust carte inside. C Vide cut. J 




He opposes in carte ; then let the blade and point fly looeriy over the 
hand, having hold of your foil between th% thumb and' two first fingers, 
by which you will have a view of your adversary throuah the angle made 
thereby. This is the grace upon tne longe of carte insiaQ. 

«HE COUNTER, OR ROUND PARADES, 11^ CARTE AND' TrSBfiE* 

The counter-parade in carte, is esteemed one of the most essential, as 
it baffles a variety of thrusts, throws off the disengagements over the 
arm, &c. In order to perform it when your adversary disei^i^s, foUoi^ 
his blade closely, vnth a small circle, entirely from the motion of thewxist, 
by which you jom his blade alwwya iu carter If he make a thrust with 
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the dneng^ement, oppoM it, by mdiaaOy coveriag yonnelf with the 
parade of carte, after having followed his blade round. 

The counter, or round parade m tiered, is performed in a similar man- 
ner to the counter-parade of carte, only that the course of the point is 
reversed. For example : your adversary disengages to carte, with a view 
to thrust carte inside ; foliow his blade closely, with a small circle, made 
by the motion of the wrist reversed in tierce, stretching your arm, and 
ffiving his blade a smart and abru])t throw-off, as you overtake or meet it 
m tierce. The course of the point in forming the counter in carte is 
inward, from left to right; and in the counter-parade of tiercei the 
contrary. 

COUNTER-DISENGAGEMENTS IN OCTAVE AND SEMI-CIRCLE. 

Th^ eounter-disengagement in octave may be performed after your 
adversary has thrust in seoonde, and you have pamed by semi-cirdte ; as 
be recovers, oouitter<4diaeiigage, and thrust in octave. ( Vide cut. J 




To give a further exempfaftcation of the counter-disengagement in 
octave : it is also performed by first making a feint, as if you intended to 
thrust octave ; he naturally opposes it, by forming his parade in octave ; 
then nimbly disengage over his arm to cute inside, and deliver either that 
thrust, or the thrust of low carte. 

The counter-^sengagement in semi-cirde is |>errermed on the engage- 
ment of carte, when your adversary accustoms himself to take the pamde 
of semi-circle, by first making a femt, as if you meant to thrust low carte, 
which he attempts to parry with semi-cifde, then nimbly disengaging over 
his arm, and delivering your tiirust in -eotave. 
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THE COUNTER-DISENOAOEMENTS IN PRIME AND SECONDE. 

The counter-disengagement in prime is seldom used in attacks ; but 
being so nearly related to prime parade and thrust, we shall here describe 
it. It is performed from the engagement of tierce, by forcing on your 
adversary's blade, if he betake himself to the parade of prime, then nimbly 
disengaging over his arm, and delivering your thrust in seconde. 

The counter-disengagement of seconde may be more frequently used ; 
it is performed from the engagement of carte, by dropping your point, or 
makmg a feint, as if you intended to thrust prime ; your adversary opposes 
it, by performing the parade of seconde ; then disengage over his arm, and 
deliver your thrust by longeing in prime. 

LESSONS AND VARIATIONS ON THE COUNTER-PARADES IN CARTE AND 
TIERCE, AND THE COUNTER-DISENGAGEMENTS IN OCTAVE, &C 

On the engagement of carte, disengage and thrust carte over the arm ; 
your adversary opposes it, by forming the counter-parade of carte. Upon 
recovering, he, in return, disen^tges and thrusts carte over the arm ; oppose 
it by counter-parade in carte, «c. ; disengaging and parrying alternately, 
always making complete longes with the thrusts, and moving well to 

guard, while forming the counter-parades. Make your movements very . 
ow and exact in the be^nning, and gradually quicken them. Exercise 
on the engagement of tierce in the same manner : first, by disengaging 
and thrusting carte inside, which he opposes, by forming the counter- 
parade in tierce ; in return, he disengages and thrusts carte inside, which 
parry with the counter-parade in tierce, &c. : thrusting and parrying as 
above, until you quicken your movements with all possible exactness. 

On the engagement of tierce, if your adversary thrust octave in low 
carte, you may parry it with octave ; then counter-disengage, and deliver 
a thrust in low carte. On the same engagement, he counter-disengages, 
and thrusts low carte, which oppose by your counter-parade in octave, and 
return the thrust thereof. On the same engagement, he again counter- 
disengages, and thrusts low carte, which you may baffle by first forming 
the parade of octave, then forming the p«-ade of semi-circle quickly i^er 
the other ; and, as he recovers, counter-disen^a^e, and thrust octaye. 

On the engagement of derce, advance withm measure, forcing upon 
your adversary's blade; he betakes himself to the simple parade c^ prime; 
counter-oUsengage, and thrust seconde. On the same engagement, he 
advances, forces, and counter-disengages as above ; but baffle his ^rust 
in seconde, by the counter-parade in prime, and return Uie thrust thereoC 
On the same en^gement, he counter-disengages ; follow his blade by the 
counter- parade m prime ; if he attempt to double or disengage again, stop 
him, by forming your simple parade of seconde. 
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On the engagement of carte, counter>di8engage, when your adversary 
drops in seconde, and thrusts prime. On the same engagement, he counter- 
disengages, when you drop to seconde ; oppose it, by your parade of se- 
conde; then return a straight thrust in seconde. Or if, on the same 
engagement, he make a straight thrust in seconde, you may parry it with 
semi-circle, and return low carte thrust. On the same engagement, he 
'counter*disengages, answer his movements by forming the simple parades 
of seconde and prime ; then counter-disengage as he recovers, and deliver 
a thrust in seconde. 

FEINTS. 

Feints are used to oblige your adversary to give you openings. The 
simple feint, une, deux, (or one, two,) is perrormed by two separate disen- 
gagements, either on the engagement of carte or derce, when your adver- 
sary throws his simple parades. 'If engaged in carte, disengage closely to 
tierce, then ouickly disengage back to carte, and deliver the thrust 
thereof. On the engagement of tierce, disengage first to carte, then dis- 
engage back to tierce, delivering the thrust of carte over the arm. 

Feint seconde, carte over the arm, is performed when engaged in 
tierce, by dropping your point, and reversing the nails, as if you meant 
to thrust seconde ; then quickly turn them upward, and deliver the thrust 
of carte over the arm. On the same engagement, you may mark feint 
seconde, and thrust carte inside, if there be an opening. 

Feints une, deux, trois, (or one, two, three,) are performed by three 
separate disengagements, either from the engagement of carte or tierce. 
On the engagement of carte, mark feint, one, two, as above; if your 
adversary lorm his simple parade of carte, nimbly mark your third disen- 
gagement, by thrusting carte over the arm. On the en^a^ement of tierce, 
disengage three times, and deliver your thrust in carte mside. 

CUT OVER THB POINT. 

This is performed when you perceive your adversary hold his hand 
low, and his point is raised upon guard. To perfoiin it from carte to 
tierce, raise your point quickly, with the upward motion of your wrist, 
lEEdrly over your adversary's point, without moving your arm from the line 
of direction, at the same time forming your extension, and deliver your 
thrust of carte over the arm. 

In the same manner you may execute cuts over the point, from the 
engagement of tierce, when your adversary holds his point high. 

THRUST OF THE WRIST. 

This is performed when you perceive your adversary slow in making 
a return, after you have llfcigfed with a thrust j as on the engagement of 



Gtfte, suppoM 70a thniit owte over the arm, which your adTersary 
naturally parries with nmple tierce, lean with some degree of force iqpoB 
his blade, and, as you recover to g^uard, deliver him a tfaraat with the wrist 
in seconde. 

RETURN ON THE EXTENSION. 

This IS performed after your adversary makes a full longe with a thrust, 
which you may parry so powerfully, as to throw his arm out of the line 
of direction; then, with all possible quickness, extend your arm, and 
deliver him a straight thrust in return, before he has time to recover. If 
the extension of the arm be not within reach, from your complete exten- 
sion of (ke leg and arm. 

APPELS, BEATS ON THE BLADE, AND 6LIZADES. 

Appels, beats, and gUzades, tend to plant you firm upon your guard, 
to embarrass your adversary, and cause nun to give you openings ; they 
may be performed previously to simple thrusts, feints, or counter-<JUsea« 
gagements, &c. An appel, or beat with the foot, is performed either on 
the engagement of carte or tierce, by suddenly raising and letting fall the 
right foo^ with a beat on the same spot ; taking care to balance the body* 
and keep a good position on guard. 

The beat on the blade, is abruptly touching vour adversary's blade, so 
as to startle him, and get openings to thrust, li he resist the beat, instan- 
taneously disengage, and*thrust home. If he use a simple parade, mark 
feint one, two; or, if he use a counter-parade, counter-disengage, or 
double. 

Gliaades are slightly gliding your blade along your adversary's, at the 
same time forming the extension of the arm, or the complete extension, 
managing and restraining your body, so as to be aware ox his thrust, ana 
to make sure of your own. If you be enga^d in carte, out of measure, 
a Quick advance, with a glizade, must infaUibly give you some openings, 
eitner to mark feints or otherwise. 

THE TIME-THRUST. 

This thrust is performed when your adversary is dilatory. On attempt- 
ing to deliver this thrust, cover yourself well, by forming a gradual and 
strong opposition to your adversary's blade ; you can be in no danger of 
exposing yourself to an interchanged thrust, that is, a thnist M the same 
moment. 

LESSONS AND VARIATIONS TO FEINTS, APPELS, &C. 

On the engagement of carte, mark feint one, two, and thrust carte 
innde. On the engagement of tierce, feint one, two, and thrust carte over 
the arm. On the engagement of carte, mark a feint over the arm, and 
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tbnist loir carte. On the tame eBgaffemeot, va$gk feint «?er the arm, 
reverse the wrist, and thmat aeoonde. 

On the engagement of tlexce, mark feint seconde, lererte the wrist» 
and thrust carte over the arm. On the same engagonent, mark feint 
eeconde, and thrust carte inside. On the engagement <tf carte, in 
attempting; the feints one, two, if he baffle it by his counter-parade in carte, 
eounter-disengage, and deliver the thrust of carte over the arm. 

On the engagement of carte, suppose vour adversary hold his guard 
low, and his point high, make a cut over the point, forming your exten- 
sion, and thrust carte av& the arm. On the engagement of carte, cut 
over the point ; if he use a ample parade, disengage, and thrust carte 
inside. On the engagem&xt of tieree. If your adversary hold his hand low, 
and point high, nuke a cut over tike point, and thrust carte inside. On the 
same mgagement, cut over the point twice, and deliver the thrust of carte 
over the arm. On the same engagement, cu^ over the point twice, then 
^aengage, and thrust carte inside. On the same engagement, cut over 
the point, then mark feints one, two, and thrust carte inside. 

On the engagement of carte, disengage to tierce, and thrust carte over 
the arm ; if your adversary form his sunple parade in tierce, and be slow 
in making a return, deliver Mm a tlurust with the wrist in seconde, as ^ou 
recover. On the engagement of tierce, disengage and thrust carte inside, 
or low carte ; if he parry it with octave, disengage over his arm as you 
recover, and deEver him a thrust in low carte. On the engagement of 
carte, disengage and thrust seconde ; if he parry it with seconde, counter 
disengage as you recover, and thrust nrime. On the engagement of tierce, 
force upon his blade, disen^iage and tnrust low carte : he parries it with 
prime, and if slow in making a return, deliver the thrust in seconde with 
the wrist, as you recover. 

On the engagement of carte, give him some openings ; if he mark the 
feints one, two, and thrust, form your counter parade in carte; then 
deliver him a quick return with the wrist in low carte, by forming the 
complete extension. On the engagement o£ tierce, in like manner, give 
him some openings: if he mark feints one, two, and thrust, form your 
counter parade in tierce; and, on the extension, deliver him a thrust in 
seconde. On the engagement of carte, if he execute low feints and thrusts, 
use the circle parade, and return a straight thrust on the extension, before 
he recovers. 

On the engagement of carte, make an appel, or beat wtfli the ri^t foot, 
at the same time beating abruptly on your adversary's blade, which will 
give you an opening to thrust carte straight home. On the same engage^ 
ment, make an appel, beat his blade, then disengage, and thrust carte over 
the arm. On the engagement of tierce, make an appel, beat his blade, 
and thrust tierce or carte over die arm. On the same eng^sgement, make 
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an appel, beat his blade, then disengage, and deliver a thrust in carte 
inside. On the engagement of tierce, make your appel, disengage to carte, 
by beating his blade, and thrust carte inside. 

On the engagement of tierce, i^rfbrm a ^lisade along his blade, with 
the extension ; if he do not cover himself, dehver a straight thrust in carte 
over the arm. On the engs^ement of carte, make a glizade, drop your 
point, and deliver a thrust in low carte. On the engagement of^tierce, 
perform a gUzade, drop your point under his wrist, and deliver a tlirust 
m octave. 

On the engagement of tierce, he disengages to carte, then disengage 
contrarily, and thrust home carte over the arm. On the engagement of 
carte, when you find that your adversary holds his hand too low u^on 
guard, and deviates from the guard rules, seize the opening, hy pushmg 
carte straight home. On the engagement of tierce, having the hke oppor- 
tunity, dehver the thrust of carte over the arm, straight home. 

On the engagement of carte, your adversary disengages to tierce; 
that instant disengage contrarily, (that is, to carte,) and push home. 
rVide cuU) 




All these lessons should be performed repeatedly, and the piipil should 
often exercise with another who has had eaual practice, executing all 
thrusts, feints, counter-diseng^ements, &c. wnile tne other remsdns upon 
guard, making use of the necessary parades, &c ; he should then, in turn, 
perform the practical movements, m order that both may make mutual 
progress in the art. 

THE SALUTE PREVIOUS TO ASSAULTS. 

On the engagement of tierce, make two quick appels, or beats, with 
the light foot} bring it dose behind the left, near the shoe-tie, raising and 
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Stretching your right arm with the nails upward, and the point of vour 
foil dropped ; at the same time, take off your hat gracefully, and nold 
it in your left hand, stretched down near the flank ; then, widi a circular 
motion of the wrist, as if forming the counter in tierce, throw your left 
foot backwards, to the distance of your common guard, and raising yom: left 
hand, make two other appels ; bring your left foot forward to the former 
position, that is, before the right, near the shoe-tie; at the same time, 
stretching your arm, with the nails upward as before, and in that position, 
form gracefully the parades of carte and tierce ; make a circular motion 
with me wrist, and advance your right foot, with vivacity, to your original 
guard, at the same time covering your head. All the movements in this 
salute should be i>erformed in a more lively manner than those described 
in the salute previously to thrusting carte and tierce : observe, also, that 
these movements should keep exa^y the same time with those of your 
adversary. 

DISARMING. 

After parrying your adversary's thrust by simple carte, or the counter 
in carte, without quitting his blade, lean abruptly thereon, and binding 
it with yours, reverse your wrist, with the nails downward, as if in seconde, 
and with the motion thereof, give his blade an abrupt twirl. ( Vide cut. J 




If this do not disarm him, it will throw his hand and blade out of the 
line of direction, so that you may effectually fix your point, and deUver 
him a thrust in seconde. 

Also, after parrying by simple tierce, cross his blade before he recovers ; 
make a strong and abrupt circular movement with your wrist in seconde 
without quitting his blaoe, and it will either disarm, or give you an open- 
ing to deliver him a thrust. 
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PRACTICAL OBSEkVATIONS. 

Assume a bold air and steady positioii ; fix your eyes firmly on thoar 
of your adversary, so tliat he may not penetrate into your designs ; and 
keep your proper distance and measure. It is a most essential point in 
assaults, exactly to know these: for this purpose, observe the hei^^t of 
your adversary, the length of his foil, &;c, and make the necessary aIloW'> 
ances accordingly. If he make frequent practice of disengaging, besting 
your blade, and otherwise embarrassing you, with a view to get openings, 
you may seize the occasion to deliver a time-thrust, taking care to cover 
yourself well, by forming a good opposition against his blacte. When cm 
the engagement of carte, by way of snare, hold your point higher than 
usual ; if he attempt to make a cut over the point, that instant dbengeme 
eontrnily, and thrust earte inside ; or you may, in preference to this, 
deliver a straight thrust in t:arte over the arm. ( Vide cut* J 




Be not too eager in making your thrusts m return ; as, by an over 
eagerness, learners contract a habit of returning their thrust by crooking 
the arm, which is quite erroneous. Form your parades justly, and accus- 
tom jourself, at first, to make straight returns without disengaging. If 
you mtend to return a thrust by disengaging, you should perform it the 
moment your adversary is recovering ; it must proceed from the motion 
of the wrist, and not by crooking the arm. The distance of your guard 
should be rnoderate, two feet is the distance for men : by a wide guard, 
you keep your adversary at too great a distance, and have not dmt neces- 
sary command of throwing jour body back fSsr enough, when he advances 
and makes a full longe ; neither cam yon retreat, or make returns wkh die 
necessary auickness; the lower part of the body is also more expoaed 
than it would be on a proper medium guard. 
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Ne^er extend younelf too far on the l^ge, u it impedes your recover- 
ing to guard with the necesgary quickness. Always endeavour to recover 
quickly, and with as much ease as possible, fixing your point to your 
adversary's body, and forming the most natural parade, in case he should 
make a <|uick return. If engaged with an adversary of a shorter stature, 
attack him on the engagement of tierce, as bdng more advantageous for 
a number of feints and thrusts than the engagement of carte, particulaiiy 
for feint seconde over the arm, &c. 

If your adversary advance within his measure, and force in a straight 
thrust, carte over the arm, or in tierce, then raise and bend your arm, 
fimning the parade of prime, and quickly return a straight thrust in prime, 
before he recovexs ; or, if you have not opening sufficient, disengage over 
his arm, and deliver a thrust in seconde. 

When you first enter ujxin the assault, you mav engage your adver- 
sary's blade out of mesnm in carte, as being easier than uie other engage- 
ments for executing your different movements. .( Vide cut J 




When you engage your adversary's blade, act on the defensive for some 
time, in order to Recover what feints or thrusts he prefers. «Vary your 
parades as mu(^ as possible, so that he may not, in turn, ascertain your 
own favourites ; for, if a good fencer be found to use one narade in pre- 
ference to another, he may be deceived with much less difficulty than might 
be imagined, and, eventually, be touched, by a person far less skilful than 
hhusell. A learner, therefore, should practise all the parades, and change 
them continually, or, at least, as often as opportunities occur. He should 
endeavour to go from the high to the low parades, and from the latter to 
the former, with the utmost possible agility, until, by practice, he is 
enabled to psorry almost every turusL 



If you engage the bUde in carte, co*er your Inside a little, and if in 
tierce, cover jma outude, ID prevent gtrxight thrusts on those eogagRnents. 
When attacking, it ii well to disengaoe deiteroiuly, outside and ioride, 
fbmuDg your extension hb If you intended to thrust ; if this plan do not 
aBord you some opening, it irlll, st least, in ill probability^ be the meana 
of diicovering your adferaary's choice parades. If he use simple parade* 
only, yon may easily deceive him by maling feints one, two, or one, two, 
.three. If, on the contrary, he be a sld if ul fencer, and use various counter- 
petadei, you miul endeavour to embarrosi him, by appels, beati on the 
blade, ejitensiODB, gUzades, counter-diiengsgemeots, &e. 

In conclusion, we beg our young readers to perfonn their Fencing 
Eieirises with decorum and genu cness towards each other; endeavouring. 
at the same time, to execute all their parades, &c-, with predsion and 
elegance Let them exhibit as little awkwardness as possible, and no loia 
of temper ; leit their assaulti be compared, as with propriety the; migli^ 
to an aSray between 
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THE ANGLEE. 



Akolino has long held ahi^h nnk among the aporlB oT the people at 
EnjUadi poets hHTe written in its praise, and philosopher) b«ve delighled 
in Its practice ; it is not confined to particidar places, ages, or grades of 
■odety I whereveT the brook wanders '* through hazy shav or broomy 

?en,'.'~iihereTOr the willow-btancb larei in the streBinlet,— wherever the 
rout leaps at the May-fly, or the Pike lurlis in the bulrushes, ot the 
Salmon springs up [he waterfall, — there also are Anglers. To enjoy this 
fine pastime, the mountaineer descends to the Talley-stream, the Maeister 
Artium quits his learned halls and collegiate ease for the banks of the deeps, 
ths weirs, and the tumbling bays of Cam i the dtiienhis shop and J^loved 
ledger for a hickory rod and a creek in the Hading ; and ilie courtier his 
lich Turkey carpet, ottoman and lustre, for " nature's graisy fbot-dolh," 
the rough bark of a felled river-side tree, and the sparkling surface of a 
lippled stream. The boy, who was but " breeched a Wednesday," oHen 
'fends his boliday hour on the bank of a brook, withacrooked pin for 
bn hoiik, a needleful of thread tor his line, and an alder switcli for hti rod ; 
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and the grey-headed ftatesman, — nay, even Royalty itself — occasionally 
relaxes from the grave duties attendant on such superior station, from 
weighing the balance of power, and determining the fate of nations, " to 
wield the rod, and cast the mimic fly." 

BIS majesty's fishing apparatus. 

His Majesty has, of late years, been very partial, during his Idlsure 
hours, to the amusement of fishing. Virginia Water, which covers nearly 
one thousand acres, has, for some seasons past, afforded ample scope for this 
recreation, and a magnificent fishing apparatus has lately been made, bv 
command of His Msgesty, by Ustonson of Temple Bar. Wheii ]>re8entea, 
the King was pleased to express his admiration at the great ingenu^y 
and taste displayed in the manufacture of it, and appeared surprised that 
the whole could have been made so uniquely pertecL We nave been 
&voured vrfth a sip:ht of the apparatus, which has been inaccurately des- 
cribed in the pubhc prints, but of which the following particulars may be 
relied on as correct The case is three feet long, nine inches broad, and 
three inches in depth ; it is covered with the richest crimson Morocco 
leather; the edges are sloped with double borders of gold ornaments, 
representing alternately the salmon and basket ; the outer border forms a 
rich gold wreath of the rose, thistle, and shamrock, intertwined with oak 
leaves and acorns. The centre of the Ud presents a splendid gold impres- 
sion of the Royal arms of Great Britain and Ireland. The case is fastened 
with one of Bramah's patent locks ; and the handles, eyes, &c are all double 
gilt The interior is lined throughout with Genoa sky-blue velvet, the inner 
part of the lid tufted. On either end of the case are partitions for the books 
or cases for angling and fly-fishibg, which are the most chaste and beau- 
tiful that can possibly be imagined ; the angling book is covered with the 
richest Genoese crimson velvet, the lock surmounted by a diadem of solid 
gold, the top ornamented with the Royal arms, richly worked and embla^ 
zoned : beneath the shield appear the rose, thistle, and shamrock. Within 
the book is a beautiful emblematic ivory carved reel, studded widi ^ver, 
which contains the lines, floats, &c. for bottom-fishing, and likewise par- 
titions, with an infinite variety of artificial baits of superior imitation. The 
outside of the flv-book very much resembles that of^ the other, wiUi this 
difference, that the Ud is surmounted by a double G. R enclosed in a semi- 
circle of a richly embroidered wreath, representing the rose, shamrock, 
wid thirtle. This book is full of choice flies, suitable to the different. sea« 
sons, &c and all of tiie most admirable manufacture. The books are 
lined vrith rich blue watered tabby silk, corresponding with the case, 
&c. In the centre of the box, on a raised cushion of Genoese sky-blue, 
velvet, are the landing ring and net; ^le former is beautifully worked, and 
*^*^. latter made of gold-coloured silk ; on each side are the winches. 
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dcfldng ring, &c. hn separate partitions) engraved wkh the maker's name 
^od the crown <^ Bngkuid. The rods have extra joints, tops, &c. and may 
be so altered as to be adapted to any sort of fishing. The rods, and also 
the landing-stick, are richly carved and engraved with roval emblematical 
devices, and the entire apparatus is acknowledged to be the most beautiful 
spedmen of the art, which has -ever been naan^ctured. 

ROD«. 

The tot carer of the Angler eliould be to procure good rods, lines, 
hooks, and floats. A great variety of rods may oe had at the shops', of 
bamboo, vine, hazel, and hickory: for general fishing, those made of 
bamboo, having several tops of various strengths, are best ; but canerods 
are mudi superior for fine fishing. The rod should be perfectly straight 
when put together, and gradually taper from the butt to the top. If you 
be desirous of making the rods yourself, the following directions must be 
observed: — The stocKs should be cut in the winter; hazel and yew 
switches are the best for tops, and crab-tree for stocks. Do not use them 
till fully seasoned, which will be in about raxteen months after they are 
out ; biit the longer they are kept the better. The rod should consist of 
five or six pieces, fitted so nicelyj that the whole rod may appear as if it 
condisted of one piece only. The' best rods are those that are brass fer- 
ruled ; but if they are bound together, it must be with thread, strongly 
waxed, the pieces being cut with a slope or slant, that they may join with 
vthe greater exactness. Six or eight inches must be taken from the top, 
and in its place a smooth round taper piece, of whalebone substituted, on 
wliich a strong loop of horse-hair must be previously whipt. Fly-rods 
are made more taper than others. Rods for trolling must be furnished 
-with brass rings-, whipt all the way up, at about ten or twelve inches 
distance, for the trolfing lines to go through ; the tops for trolls must 
be strong, and have rings whipt on« with pieces of quill, to prevent the 
lines being cut. The tops of rods for Carp, Tench, Dace, and Roadi 
fishing, shoidd be finer, and more elastic 

^ The rod must neither be kept too dry, nor too moist; for the one 
«will make it brittle, the other rotten. In very warm weather, always wet 
the joints^ to make them adhere better,* if, however, by being too wet, 
they should stick, so that you cannot easily get them asunder, never 
use force, I6st you should strain your rod, but rather wait till it be dry, or 
turn the feniule of the joint which is fast, a few times over the flame of a 
candle, and it will separate. 

LINES. 

For the line, horse-hedr is to be preferred ; it shoald be round, twisted 
even, and of equal thickness. The best colours are white and grey for 

o 2 
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clear waters, and sorrel for muddy rivers. The most 6asy method of 
making lines, is by a little machine, which may be bought at most of the 
shops, where also, you may purchase your lines, if you think fit. 

HOOKS. 

l^ooks are numbered, and made suitable in dze to the fish they are 
intended to take. For Barbel-fishing, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, are used ; 
for Gudgeon, Nos. 10 and 11; for Roach, Dace, and Bleak, Nos. 10, 
11 or 12 ; for Tench, Carp, and Perch, Nos. 7, 8, and 9 ; for T/out, No.6 ; 
for Chub, Nos. 8 or 9 ; for Eels, No. 8; for Grayling, No. 10 ; for Ruff, No. 9 ; 
for Minnows, &c. No. 13, &c The above sizes are such as the best Anglers 
of the present day prefer, and are much smaller than those used formeriy ; 
but he who expects success at this sport must adopt the modem tackle, 
or he will be disappointed. For arming the hook, use fine, small, 
strong silk, well waxed, and lay the hair on the inside of the hook, other- 
wise the silk will fret apd cut it asunder. 

FLOATS. 

Floats made of Muscovy-duck quills^ are best for slow waters ; sound 
<:ork, without flaws or holes, bored through with a hot iron, into which 
is put a quill of fit proportion, is preferable for strong streams : the cork 
should be pared to a pyramidical lorm, ground small with a pumice-stone, 
and coloured according to fancy. Floats must be so poised with shot, 
when on the line, as to make them stand perpendicularly in the water, 
that the least nibble may be apparent. 

BAITS. 

The lob-worm, garden-WOTm, and dew-worm, or trechet, are found 
in gaidens and church- yards at night; those with red heads, broad tails, 
and streaked down the back, are the best These worms are excellent 
bait for Barbel, or Eels, and are found towards the latter end of the 
summer. 

Gilt-tails, brandlings, and red worms are found in old dun^-hills, 
hog's dung, cow's dung, and tanner's bark. The brandling and gilt-tadl 
are excellent bait for Perch, Tench, Bream and Gudgeon. The red worm% 
well scoured, are taken by Tench, Perch, and Bream, in muddy waters. 

The meadow, or marsh-worm, is of a lightish blue coFour, and a 
good bait for Perch ; it is found in marshv ground, or in the banks of 
rivers in the months of Aup;ust and September. 

The tag-tail is found m meadows, or chalky ground after rain, in 
.March and April; and esteemed a good bait for Trout, in cloudy 
weather. » 
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The palmer-worm, woolbed, or canker, Is fomid ou herbs, plants, and 
trees ; and takes the name of woolbed, from its roush and woolly coat. 
This is an excellent bait for Trout, Chub, Grayling, Roach, or Dace. 

The oak-worm, caterpillar, cabbage-worm, crab-tree-worm, colewort- 
worm or grub, may be gathered on the leaves of colewort and cabba^^e, 
or on the hawthorn, oak, or crab-tree ; and may be long preserved wi^ 
the leaves of those trees or plants, in boxes bored with holes to admit the 
air. They are good buts for Chub, Dace, Roach, or Trout. 

The bark-worm, or ash-grub, is found under the bark of a felled 
oak, ash, elder, or. beach, or in the hollow of those trees where rotten. 
This bait may be used all the year for Grayling, Dace, Roadi, or Chub. 
They are kept well in wheat-bran. 

The cod-bait^ caddis-worm, or case-worm, of which there are three 
sorts, is found m pits, ponds, or ditches; they are excellent buts for 
Bream, Tench, Bleaks, Chub, Trout, Grayling, and Dace. 

Gentles, or maggots, are easily bred by putrefaction; they may be 
kept with flesh, and scoured with wheat-bran. They are good baits for 
Tench, Bream, Barbel, Dace, Gudgeon, Chub, Bleak, and Carp. 

Cow-dung-bob, is found under cow-dung, and somewhat resembles a 
gende. It is best kept in earth ; and is a goml bait for Trout, Chub, Carp, 
Tench, Bream, Dace, and Roach. 

The wlute-grub, or white-bait, is much larger than a maggot ; it is 
found in sandy and mellow ground ; and is an excellent bait from the 
tnlddle of Aphl till November, for Tench, Roach, Bream, Trout, Chub, 
Dace, and Carp. These baits should be kept in an earthen vessel, with 
the earth about them, and covered very close. 

Flag or dock- worms are found among the small^fibres of flag roots, and 
in old pits or ponds. They may be kept in bran ; and are gooid baits fur 
Bream, Tench, Roach, Carp, Bleak, Dace, and Perch. 

Boiled salmon-spawn is a very good bait for Chub, and in some rivers, 
for Trout 

Dace, minnows, roach, smelt, gudgeon, bleak, and miller's-thumb, are 
proper bait for Pike. 

Grassh<»per8, in June, July, and August, their legs and wings taken 
off, are good for Roach, Chub^ Trout, and Grayling. 

Cheese, or oat-cake, is reckoned killing for Chub, Barbel, Roach, and 
0ace ; the cheese you may moisten with honey and water. 

The water-cricket, water-louse or creeper, which is found in stony 
rivers, will often take Trout in March, Apri^ and May. 

Wjiite snails are good bait for Chub) early in the morning, and f^r 
Trout and Eels on night hooks. 

House-crickets are also good, to dib with, for Chub. 
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^ASTE-BAlfS. 

Pa«te-baits are not to be angled with in rapid streams ; but in pit^ 
pondS) and slow runniilg riTers, on smaU books. In tbis sort of angling, 
your eye must be quick, and your hand nimble to strike, or the biut and 
nsh wiU give you the sli^. A quill float ia bettei than cork, as it sooner 
shows the nibble or biter 

For a Chub, take some old cheese, the suet of mutton kidney, and a 
little strong rennet ; mix them finely together, with as much turmerip as 
wUlgive ^em a fine yellow colour. / 

For Roach and Dace, grate fine bread into a little clear water, wl^rein 
some gum-iyy has been sosuLed, add a little butter, and colour it with safi&on. 

For Barbel, in August,^ make a paste of new cheese, and muttoik suet 

For Carp or Tench, mix crumbs of bread with h<mey ; or, Ibv Carp, 
take equal portions of bean or wheat flour, the inside of a leg of a young 
rabbit, white bees' wax, and sheep's suet ; beat them in a mortar ; then 
mmsten the mass with clarified honey, and work it into balls befiNre a 
gentle fire. 

Sheep's blood and saffVon make a sood paste for Roach} Dace, ^leak, 
Chub, Trout, and Perch ; for the Cnub onlyt put a IkUe rusty bacon 
in it. 

OROUND-BAfTS. 

The most simple ground-bait for Roach, Dace, and Bleak, is made by 
moulding Or working some day and bran U^ther, into balls or pieces, 
about the size of a pigeon's egg, with a little bread crumbled among it. 

Another grouna-bait for Chub, Carp, Roach, and Dace, is .made as 
follows : — Take the crumb of half a qnattem-loaf, and cut it in shces 
about two inches thick, and put it into a pan covered with water ; when 
soaked, soueese it nearly dry ; add equal qnantitieB of bran and p<41ard, 
by handfuis, and knead them together, until the whole is nearly as stiff 
as clay. For Barbel, first break about a quarter of a pound of greaves to 
dust, soak it well in water, and then work it up with the bread, bran, 
and pollard. Barley-meal may be substituted tor the bran and pollard, 
in still waters only ; as, from its lightness, it would be carried away in a 
rapid stream. 

A ground- bait may be made with day, bran, and gentles, for Chub^ 
Roach, and Carp, thus : — Mix the bran and day together, in lumps about 
the size of an apple : put a dozen or more gentles in the middle, and dose 
the clay over tnem. This is well calculated for a pond, a still hole, or 
gentle eddy. 

To make ground-bait, with clay and greaves, for Barbel: — Chop or 
break a pound of greaves into small pieces, and cover them vnth hot 
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water; let them remain until softened, then pour the water off ; pick out 
a sufficient quantity of the white pieces, to bait your hook, and work up 
the remamder with clay and bran, into lumps or balls. This is the best 
ground -bait for Barbel that is used. It is also an excellent ground-bait 
tor Chub, large Dace, and heavy Roach. 

Gentles and worms may be used as ground-bait for Carp, Tench, 
Roach, Dttee, ftc. In ponds and deep stifl noles, gentles may be thrown 
in by handfids ; but this does not answer in a current or stream, as they 
then float, and are carried from the spot you intend to an^e in ; a few, 
mixed with bran and clay, will answer better. 

- Grains are good ground-btut for Carp, Tench, and Eels, in ponds 
or still waters ; but they must be quite firesh, for, if they be the least sour, 
the fish wiU not come near them. They should be thrown in the night 
before you intend to fish ; the same method ought to be observed when 
you ground-bait with worms. Some Anglers prefer coarse ground-bait 
made v»ith clay, soaked greaves, and oat-chafi^, for Barbd and Chub. 

. THE MONTHLY GUIDE. 

Janicary.-^adc, (or Pike,) Chub, and Roach, are the only fish that will 
take a bait this month ; you may angle a few hours in the middle of the 
day for them, provided the water be clear. 

February, — Carp, Perch, Roach) Chub, and Jack, will feed, if the 
weather be mild; at thi& season, fish in the middle of the day^ in eddies 
near' banks. 

March.^~-3 &ck. Carp, Perch, Roach, Dace, Chub, Gudgeon, and Min- 
now, will take a bait, during this month, about the middle of the day, in 
the shallows and edcUea. 

April, — All fisb mentioned under March, as well as Trout, and some- 
times Tench, in rivers, and Barbel, Bleak, Flounders, and Eels, in 
shallows, sharps, &c. may be taken this month. 

May. — Eels will take a bait, night and day, during this month ; all 
fresh-water fish now feed ; in ponds you may have sport, but still angle, 
for choice, in shallows and eddies. 

June, — This is a bad month for the Angler ; most fish (except Trout,) 
having recently spawned, and being out of condition. 

Jtdy. — All fresh-water fish will now take a variety of b^ts, but not 
very freely^ Do not quit the streams and scowersi 

August, — Fish will bite more freely, especially in the morning and 
evening, during this month. 
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Septemi>€r»-^BaibeX Roach, Chub, and Dace, now go into deep water, 
and there remain tUl spring. 

October. — For trolling and bottom-fishing for Roach and Chub, this 
month is good; but not for fly-fishing, or angUng in ponds or still 
waters. 

November.'—B.oacYif Chub, and Jack, will still feed, sometimes freely, 
in the middle of the day. 

MINOR RIVERS, CANALS, AND PONDS. 

The Kew River. — I'he fish in the New River are nojt so large as those 
in the Thames and Lea, but being perfectly free for all persons, the New 
River is well calculated for pracUce. Chub, Roach, Dace, Perch, Gudgeon, 
Bleak, Eek, and Minnows, may be taken front within a mile of the 
Metropolis, to the source of the river, near Ware. 

The Mole.-^For Jack, Perch, Chub, ahd other fish, the river Mole b 
verv famous ; in the neighbourhood of Esher and Cobham the Angler will 
find ffood sport. 

Tne Roding produces Chub, Jack, Tench, Roach, and Perch, and 
abundance of Eels. It contains many deep holes, and some fine fish about 
Aibridge, Loughton, Woodford Bridge, Iiford, Barking, and the back of 
Wanstead. 

Paddington Canal contains Roach, Chub, Perch, Gudgeon, Eels, and 
Jack. 

Camberwell Canal is well stored with Jack, Perch, Roach, Eels, and 
some Carp and Tench, from Camberwell to Deptford. 

Croydon Canal contains fine Perch, Roach, Gudgeon, Eels, l^c. and 
is free for any one to angle in, all the way to Croydon. At Sydenham, 
there are some pieces of water well stored with fine Carp, in which an 
annual subscription entitles the Angler to fish. 

Wellington Water is a subscription pond, well stocked with fish, 
situated between Bethnal- Green and the Hackney Roads. 

In some free ponds on Clapham Common, and Hampstead Heath, 
Perch, Carp, and some other fisti may be taken. 

Homsey-Wood-House Pond contains Tench, Perch, Roach, &c. 
Persons taking refreshment at the tavern are allowed to angle in this 
water. 

Dagenham Breach, in Essex, which is kept purposely for angling, at 
two pounds a year subscription, is stored with Carp, Jack, Perch, Bream, 
Eels, &c. 

On Chiselhurst Common, in Kent, between eleven and twelve mileit 
from London, are several ponds stored with Carp, Tench, &c particular!/ 
the large pond adjoining tne Queen's-Head-Inn Gardens. 
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About a mile east of Shooter's Hill, in the same oonnt^, the Ansler will 
find some ponds on a common near the road-side, which contain Carp, 
Perch, &c. These ponds are perfectly free. 

At Stanmore, in Middlesex, ten miles from London, on the common, 
near the Vine public-house, are two or three ponds, in which Perch, 
Tench, &c. may be taken. Between this pond and the Priory, about a 
mile distant, is a fine piece of water caUed me Long Pond, whidi contains 
some fine Jack. 

A few small Tench may be taken in some pits, called ** The Tench 
Pits," on Bushy Heath. 

Just on the entrance of Epping Forest, by the Green Man, is a pond 
abounding with large Carp and Eels. Near this spot are several other 
ponds, in which are Carp, Tench, Roach, &c. 

ARTICLES NECESSARY FOR ANGLERS. 

Hooks for trolling; the gorp;e, snap, &c. tied oh gimp; winches fbr 
running tackle ; disgorger ; split shot; hooks tied on gut of various sizes, 
to No. 12; hooks, tied on hair, from No. 11 to 13 ; bags for worms; gentle 
boxes ; floats of various sizes ; plummets for taking the depth ; baiting 
needles ; caps for floats , kettle for carrying live bait ; rods for trolling and 
bottom-fishing ; drag to clear the line, when eqtangled in heavy weeds ; 
landing-net ; clearing-ring ; lines of gut, hair, &c. ; those of four yards 
long, will be found most useful. 

LAWS OF ANGLING. 

By an Act of Parliament, passed in the 7th and 8th George IV. for 
consolidating and amending the Laws in England relative to Larceny and 
other offences connected tnerewith, it is provided that, if any person 
shall wilfully take or destroy, any fish in the water which may run 
through or bein^ the land adjoining or belonging to the dwelling house 
of the person being the owner of the water, or having a right of fishery 
therein, the offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. If any person 
shall wilfully take or destroy, or attempt to take or destroy, any fish in 
water adjoining a dwelling-house, but which shall be private property, or 
in which there shall be a private right of fishery, the offender, being con- 
victed tihereof before a justice of the peace, shaU forfeit, over and above 
the value of the fish taken or destroyed, (if any) any sum not exceeding 
five pounds. Nothing therein contained to extend to a person angling in 
the oay-time : but if a person shall, by angling in the day-time, vrilfully 
take or destroy, or attempt to take or destroy, any fish in the water first 
mentioned, he shall, on conviction before a justice of the peace, forfeit 
any sum not exceeding five pounds ; and if in the water last-mentioned, 
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he shall forfeit not dteeeding two poonds. If the bonndary of a parish, 
township, or vill, should happen to be in or by the side of such water, it 
shall be sufficient to n'rove that the offence was committed in the parish, 
township, or vill named in the indictment or information, or in any parish, 
township, or vil) adjoining, s, 34. 

And further, if aiw person shall, at any time, be found fishing 
against the provisions or this Act, the owner of the ground or fishery, or 
any person authorized by him, may demand from the offender all his rod^ 
Hnes, or other implements for taking or destroying fish, and if he should 
not immediately deliver up the same, may seize the same for the use of 
such owner. It the implements used by Anders (in the day-time) should 
be taken, or delivered up, the offender to be exempt from me payment of 
any damages or penalty for angling. «» 3^. 

By another Act of Parliament passed in the 7th and 8th Georee IV. 
for consolidating and amending the Laws in England, relative to malicious 
Injuries to Property, it is provided tliat, if any person shall mahdoasly, 
in any way, destroy the daiin of a fish-pond, or other water, being private 
property, with intent to take or destroy any of the fish in the" same ; or 
shall maliciously put any noxious material m any such pond or water, 
with intent to destroy the fish therein, the offender shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and be punished accordingly. 

The provisions contained in these Acts do not extend to Scotland or 
Ireland. 

SALT-WATER ANGLING. 

Several sorts of fish may be taken at the mouths of rivers, when the 
tide is Rowing up from the sea. From piers, or projecting ron^ large 
Plaice, Whiting, and even small Cod-fish and Turbot, Haddock and other 
fish, will take a bait Mackerel may also be taken from similar places, on 
the coasts which they frequent, .dunng their season. 

For this sort of angling, a strong rod, a stout well-leaded line, a large 
hook, and a good-sized cork float, inust be used. When fishing at the 
mouths of rivers, where you may take Flat-fish, Eels, Coal-fish, Bass, 
small Whitings, and the fry of Cod and Haddock, bait with gentles, 
shrimps, or red worms very well scoured. For the larger fish, when 
angling from a pier, rock, or boat, a small distance from land, bait widi a 
small raw crab, a bit of whiting, a raw ipuscle, or two or three large red 
worms. For Mackerel, you may bait with a bit of bright scarlet clotii, 
and let your bait swim about mid water, or even lower, if your tackle will 
allow it. When using a crab or muscle bait, you should fish at the bottom, 
Salt-water angling is by no means so pleasant, nor does it require such 
skill and nicety in the choice and management of baits, floats, and tackle 
as angling in rivers, ponds, or streams. 
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THE VARIOUS FISH. 

We ahall now proceed to acqusjut our loung " bralhen of Ihc rod," 
with the haiiuU ind habiti of the YBriout Fiib, which, if they impiacn id 
the psaiime of Angling, are most likel; lo Ml vidima to their Bkill; snd, 
in aaditiou to the preceding information on the Bubjert, we purpose bnefly 
stating what hooks and baiti ue most coDunonly UMd for each Fbh, Sic. 



In in^ii^ for Trout at the bottonij in the early part of the morning, 
and late at nigbl, alio during the Aaj, it <be water be mucb coloured, dk 
^Btroiig rod, running tackle, and No. Bhook. Angle with afloat, putting 
suffident shot on the line, placed sboilt nine iQches aboie the hook, to 
sink the b^t, which should be one large lob-worm, or two msr^ ot lew- 
worms, "ell scoured, and yen Uiely. Let your bait drag the bottom i do 
not Blrike the first time jou feel a tug, but rather sbcken your line, and 
when ^rou feel two or three sharp pulls, strike smarlly; if a heavy flth, 
^ve him hne, uid land him at leisure, as a Trout ii very itrong, and 
stiugglea most nolently, leajnng cTut of the water, and flying in all djrec- 
lions, ai aoon as he feela the hook. 

The Minnow is a good kUUi% btdt for Trout. In fishing with a Min- 

' now, hook it by the lips, or beneath tha back ftn j u>e a amall cork lost. 

No. 6 hook, and let your bait awim below mid-water in deep dark boles, 

nbich ore free from eddiea. Trout begin to feed in Match, and continue 
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in season till Michaelmaa» The first two or three months are hat tot 
bottom-fishing, they aXe then foiind in shallows; in summer time the 
large Tfout lie in deep holes, or eddies. As they seldom feed in the day, 
unless in dark weathef, you must fish for TroUt betimes in the morning, and 
late in the evening, or you will not be likely to be successful in your sport. 

„,^j.^j,,^^^^ The Thames and Lea at pre- 

i'^S^^'"^^'''-*>v •^^^ contain but few Trout; but 

you may fish for them success- 
ruUy in the Wandle, at Carshal- 
ton, Merton Mills, &c till you 
arrive at Wandsworth; in the 
Ravensbourne, from or by 
Sydenham, Lewisham, &c. to 
the Kent Road, Greenwich; the 
Darent, at Crayford, Bezley, 
Foot's Cray, Paul's Cray, &c. and near the Powder Mills, through and 
near Darent and Horton, to Famingham. In the ndghbourhood of Rick- 
mansworth, and from thence to Uxbridge, there are several good Trout 
streams ; at the latter place, the Angler is advised to put up at the White 
Horse, or Crown and Cushion, the landlords of either of which will put 
him in the way of killing a good dish of Trout 

CARP. 

In angling for this shy and crafty fish, use running tackle, a small quill 
float, fine clear gut Une, and No. 8 hook. ^ You may fish for them from 
the end of February, if the weather be mild, until tne middle of October. 
Bait with well scoured red worms in the beginning of the season ; and in 
the summer, with gentles, and paste made with honey and the crumb of 
new-baked bread, worked well together. Keep as far from the water as 
you can ; ground-bait the place as for Roach, and plumb the depth the 
night before. The best time to angle for Carp is very early and late. 

When ^ou have hooked a 

Carp, give him line, and b« 

very wary and patient, or he 

will get away. In rivers, 

strike the instant he bites, 

but in ponds, wait for a few 

moments. Look sharp after 

your bait, when you use paste, 

or this fish wffl suck it completely off your hook without biting. In still 

water, your bait should swim about an inch from the bottom, but it must 

not touch the ground in a river or stream. Carp are found in deep holes, 

near flood-gates, in eddies, and near large beds of weeds. 
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PERCH. 

The Perch generally takes a bait immediately it is offered. Perch 
angling continues from February to October. Strong tackle must be used 
in angling for them, a cork float, gut line, or a twisted hair, and book 

No. 7. Bait with two red 
worms, well scoured, or a 
live Minnow hooked by the 
lips or back fin, shrimps, or 
large grey maggots tak<n 
from potatoe or turnip plants ; 
give them a few minutes to 
pouch the but ; use running 
tackle, or you will cerUunly 
lose your fish. During the hot months. Perch feed very little ; dark, 
windy weather, if not too cold, is best ; they lie about bridgiss, mill-pools, 
near locks in rivers and canals, in deep, dark, still holes and eddies, ponds 
about flood gates, on the gravel or sandy parts, and near rushes* If there 
be any Perch about, and they are inclined to feed, they will soon take the 
bait, so that you need not delay long in one place* 

TENCH. 

The Tench bites freely in dark, warm, h«a^ Weather, during the 
summer. They are found in small numbers in'^l^e rivers Thames and 
Lea, the Camberwell and Croydon Canals, the Roding near tied Bridge^ 
at Wanstead, and in the ponds of Wanstead Park. For bait, use red 
wormsi gentles, or sweet paste. Fish with a fine gut line, quill float, and 

hook No. 9. The Tench 
delights in foul rather than 
clear water ; thehr Haunts are 
principally among weeds, and 
under shrubs and bushes* 
Tench are more numerous 
in pits and pOnds than in 
rivers. They bite more freely 
late and early, than in the 
middle qf the day, from the 
latter end of April until their 
spawning time, in June ; and again daring the month of August and the 
early part of September. "When taken in very muddy places, they should 
be put into a tub of clear water, alive, and they will soon cleanse them- 
selves, so as to improve their flavour. 
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The Barbel, vlieh only brc«d> in rivers, !■ > htuidaome fiab, but 

coBTK, ud con^dered but irflitite tkIuc for the Uble: it, liawevei, aObrdi 

"^ ocelknl iport ta Ihe An- 

Ser. They arc angled for, 
the river Tbame^ in 
boati, vith a lUut raid, 
runnhig tackle, gut line, 
«»k floal, and No. 7 or S 
hook, baited nilh lob or 



I 1 pasi it through lo witUn a 

qoarter of an inch of its tail, nhich paru by iB mdving about, will entice 
the fish to bile ; corer the ahuik of the book with the body of the norm, 
aa much ai jou can. BWke amartiy, the initant you see a bite ; raise the 
top of youi rod,*Bod let him run some coniidcrable diatance before you 
Mlempt to turn hint take him by degree! Into deep and still watrr, and 
play with him, till heia-qDiteoeak, before ^ou land him. Before yon begin, 
.throw in plenty of ground-bait, and continue to do <a frequently while 
Ashing 1 maktt^ jt with loaked greaves and clay, or malt graina, brokoi 
'nb-wonna, bran and day, mixed toget' ' " '' 

tailed salmoa'a roe ia add to be an excel 

The Barbel may be caught bom May - 

the monnng'snd eienhig; They lie in deep eddies 
under beds of veedi and banks; r--* ■- •*■ ■-' 



Lea Bridge, ai far up this river as Waltham Abbey, and in the Subsctip- 
tion Water, Bleak Hall, at Edmonlon ; in the river Thames, at Cheruey 
Bridge, Sbepperton, Walton, and Ilsmpstead Deeps, at Thames Diiton, 
KiHSIoii, Twickenham, and Richmond. 

The Barbel ia scarcely worth cooklnir whrn it ia miohi. hi.i it ■■. 
DCTenhelEU, canudcred an importsnl 
the apart which it alTords. Its davou 
toward the latter end of the summer. 
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ROACH. 

The Roach likes a sandy bottom, and is very plentiful in the rivers 
Thames and Lea> Although not very delicious, it is by no means a bad 

fi.'ih, when in season, if it be 
of a tolerable size, and caught 
in a river. When fishing for 
Roach, your line above * tlie 
float must not exceed fourteen 
mches ; the float should UQt be 
more than an eighth of an inch 
above water, for Roach bite so 
finely, that without great nicety in your tackle, you will lose two bites out 
of three. Keep the top of your rod ever the float, and when you see the 
least movement of it, strike quickly, but lightly, from your wrist, not 
firom the arm ; if you hook your fish, keep him as much under the Uyp of 
your rod as you can, and by playing him carefully, he will soon be your 
own: when fishing for Roach, it is best to take a landing net with vou. 
Paste made of white bread, two days old, ^ghtly dipped in water, wnich 
must be immediately squeezed out again, is the best bait for Roach, nearly 
all the year round ; when squeezed, knead it with the thumb and finger 
of your fight hand, in vour other palm, till of a proper consistence, and 
put a p^ce on the hooK., ab(wt the size of a pea. Gentles may also be 
used in the summer ; and blood or red worms, in the spring and autumn. 
Plumb the depth, and let your bait gently touch the bottom ; before you 
beg^n, and while angling, cast ground bait in frequently, such a9 is used 
for Chub and Barbel fishing, dose to the float. Chewed bread is also yery 
good for this purpose. Use a light rod, a thin line, and No. 10 or 11 hooki 
Roach are found in rivers, on the shallows, in eddies, and in deep 
holes i also about bridges, piles, and locks ; in p|onds, near flood-gates, 
and where the bottom b sana^. They bite onlv during the summer months 
in ponds, but all the year in rivers. They will take a bait 'all day in mild 
cloudy weather ; when it is very hot, mornings and evenings are the best 
times to angle for them ; if it be cold, the oidy chance the Anglc^as of 
takii^ them, is by fishing in the middle of the day. There are msjaAeavy 
Roach in the holes and eddies between Chertsey Bridge andvSllH|||rton, 
from thence by Holford, Wsdton, and Sunbury to Hampton, in tnff mea- 
dows at Teddington, and on the opposite side from Kingston to Richmond. 
Roach are much better in some rivers than in others ; those which are 
taken in ponds seldom turn out to be good for mudi ; in many ]dacea 
Roach have been found nearly two pounds in weight ; but they are never 
to fine^flavoured as when weighing about half a pound. The roe of the 
Roach is reckoned to be particularly good. 
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DACBk 

The Dace affbrds the Angler much sport, as it generally bites boldly. 
Angle for them with the tame sort of tackle, and in the same way, as nr 

Roach, not forgetting your 
ground-bait; which, for Dace, 
you may make of bran and 
clay only. They are likely to 




take your bait, when anglinff 
for Barbel with greaves una 
ted worms. Use a hook, one 
size larger than for a Roach ; 
bait with a red worm in spring ; in summer, use two gentles, or a small 
piece of greaves and a gentle on the {wint of the hook. You may begin 
to fish for them in March, and they will bite until October, but not after, 
unless the weather be very mild. 

The haunts of the Dace are, for the most part, similar to those of the 
Roach ; but they may more frequently be found in the stron^r parts of 
the stream, among weeds, &c. In the warm summer months, if the wat^ 
be clear, shoals of them may be often seen basking in the shallows. 

CHVB. 

The Chub is a bold biter, either at the bottom or top of the water. 
Where you have reason to expect a heavy Chub, use running tackle, gut 
line, quiU float, and hook No. 8 or 9. Strike the moment you perceive a 
bite, and let him run ; give plenty of line, otherwise your fish will break 
away. Soon after his first run and a few plunges, you may bring him to 
the shore or landing net The bsdts dear Chub, in spring, are gentles, 
greaves, red worms, bullock's brains, or a live minnow; in summer, 

gentles and greaves ; in win* 
ter, (for they may be taken 
all the year round,) bullock's 
brains, pith firom the back- 
bone, or a bit of old Cheshire 
cheese. Throw in plenty of 
ground-bait, of soaked bread, 
pollard, and bran, worked 
together, before you bep^n, 
and oflen while angling. 
Chub bite best in the morning and evening. Fish near the middle of the 
stream, in the spring months, and let the bait drag two or three inches 
on the ground; in the autumn, Chub lie close in dark shaded holes, and 
under banks. 
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Tbe aadgeon, oT vrUch there are Dumben in the Thames aad Lea, 
bita well, and ma; be Okea all Che da;, ttom April to October. Tbe 
Gudgeon frcquHiu gen- 



?aTellyor>andvbo 
be y seek ihalbna about 
the Utter end of spring, 



ei, with a muddy botUm. 



Iyb< 

bhio4 nortn, out or I 
(he Lea or New F 



weeds. Stir the boctota frequentl; with a rake or pole, whil 

'-- ' - '- .' - nd and grayel, so as to diacolour the wi 

iderable numbers, paitieulariy if you Ih 



ing, in order to wwk up the sand and grai 
wuch will attract them In csnaiderable numbers, ps 
onaliy. Exceptin [hi 



id about the latter end of April, there are few fiah that lute more &eely 
B proper bait than a Gudgeon. 



rer, numbers of Bleak a 
with paste or gentles at mi _ 
water, or at tbe bottom. 
Angle for them nilh a 
light rod, single hair line, 
small quill float, three at 
four No. 12 or 13 books, 
and bait with a few gen- 

hlood-worm, a ge: 

fly, or a bit of red paste. Bait for Minnows with b blood worm, i 
piece of ted worm, genlles, or paster use light tackle, and a No. 13 
Strike as soon as you feel a bite. Occasionally throw In a few gra 
s little chewed bread, to keep them about your bails. You may tab 
these flsb t^om April lUI October, at any Ibne ot the day. 
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Thi) rery bony fiih sboundi In 



_ .. . fiih sboundi In the riven Weybridee, Brfleet, and the 

Mole: also in DBgenbam Breach. Bream are taken in Uie ipiing and eul]' 
pait of iununer with a 
red norm ; «itb ■ nu>- 
bopper in J une aiuw nif , 



id, in HneralgVfitbnn- 
BB and red paste. Use 



it lioul an ii.._ 

above it. The Bream 
may most frequently be 
found in the wide deep 
parti of gentle ■treaniJj, and aiw near weeds, &c, where the hottam u 
tandy or clayey, and in the deepest and most quiet places in ponds. The 
ilream tuna hard for a short time when first hooked, but will soon turn 
on his ride, and may then be easily lauded ; they bile best a little after 

ailera fall of rain. 



bat thicker and naore bulky in its shape 
places where the water is quiet end 
deep, with a muddy bot- 
tom. In an^ng for these 
fish, use No. 8 or 9 hook, 
with a qaill Boat, and 
bait with a clean^ red 
worm. Do not give them 
luch line after they bite. 
lUDib the bottom, and 
lyour bait Just drag on 
uie ground. Throw in 
some halls of clay, in 
.e alone, unless the water be dear, 

, n balls, or, in ease of need, clay 

.at to make the waUi a little muddy. It is said that they 
a bite freely in cold weather, hut the best time to angle for 
le spring or summer, especially when a warm wind bloii 




le of the day. 



THE AKOLZS. 




tender, and if ypu ireKl 
,y from its hold. Use a [JKhl tod, 

_ _ _..„line. The best time to fish for 

them b in spring oi automn, from seven till eleven or Inelce in the morn- 
ing, and Avm toor or five until sunset in (he afternoon ; In a cooi doudy 
day in summer Ihey will bite all day. The best bait for them U a worm 
or a gentle. 



Eels are taken with the rod and line, riighc lines, dead lines, and by 

boblnng and sniggling. When fishing with a rod, use gut, or twisted 

hair lines, with a float, and Ko. S book ; bait with a norm, tish at the 

bottom, and let the float remain a moment under water before you strike. 

The dead line should he made of whipcord; on which you muy put five 

.or ail hooki, about nine inches apart. Tb^night line must be strong, 

■nd baited with small fish, or lob-worms.* Bobbing is practised from 

B boat i you must procure a la«c quantity of worms for (his, pais a 

needle through them, fr<»n head to tail, tnd string them on worsted, 

unul you have as many 

strung as will fbroi a 

buneh as large as agood- 

siled turnip; then fasten 

them on Uie line, so that 

bU the ends may hang 



(he middle, cast I he bail 
10 the water, sink fhein to (he bottom, t^se them a few inches, and thei 
dmp them agsdn until you have a_ljle; be^as eigert and -steady in ra 



your line as poerabl^ so' (hat your ftsh may drop • 
numbera may be taken by this methoB. 



"K 
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JACK, OR PII^. 

Trolling for Jack (or Pike) affords great sport and excellent exercise. 
Roach, Dace, Gudgeon, small Trout, Bleak, Minnoiys, and Chub, are th« 

natural baits for Uiis fish; 
. artificial baits should never 
be used while there is a 
possibili^ of getting natuod 
ones ; when they are used, 
it must be with the snap. 
Baits of about four or five 
inches in length will be 
found to be the best size, the Jack (or Pike) being sometimes shy of 
pouching a larger bait. You may also take a Trout or Chub with small 
bait when trolling for Jack, (or Pike,) particularly if you happen to have 
a live Gudgeon on your hook. At the shops of the fisning-tacKle makers, 
artificial baits of fish and frogs may be purchased, made of wood, pearl, 
and also of leather stuffed and painted for trolling. Theae sort of baits 
are very convenient for use, on occasions when natural baits cannot b^ 
easily procured. 

Trolling lines are made of silk, and silk twisted with hair or gut ; 
plaited silk is the best; from thirty to forty yards, at least, should be kept 
on the winch. The rod must be very strong, with a stiff whalebone oi^ 
good hickory top. The following are the methods generally used for 

trolling : namely, with the gorge, the 
snap, the live bai^ and the head«hook. 
The gorge^hook is introduced into 
the body of the bait, loaded on the 
shank with lead ; the snap^hook oon-« 
sists of three hooks fastened together^ 
and put on the bait without entering 
the body ; the hooks used for live bait are single or double. To bait die 
gorge-hook, take a baiting-needle, hook the curved end of it to the loop 

of the gimp, (to whith the hook u 
tied,) then introduce the point of the 
needle into the bait's mouth, and 
bring it out at the tail; the lead 
will then be hid in the bait's belly, 
. ^, . and the points and barbs lie in its 

mouth, the points turning upward; to keep the bait steady on the hook, 

^? ^Ia^ .^k' ^ A® ^??Px "^^ «^« '^^"^ ^^^^ It is to be 
Tif!T«l K^i. t ^S*''^/5'J^'^*> "l^'y* swallows the bait head foremost 
The snap-hook is baited by introdudfng the point of the upper or small 
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hook, under the skin of the bait, on the side, and bringing it up to the 
back of the fin. Another snap is baited ky ^e ]oop of the gimp being 

passed inside the gill ^ the bait, 

I II II I and brought out at the mouth ,* the 

-^ ^ lead lies in the throat, the first 

hook outside the ^U, and the 
others on its side, with the points 
mst entered under the skin ; this 
bait's mouth should be sewed up, 
to keep the lead and hooks m 
their places. A live bait should have a No. 3 or 4 hook passed through 
its lips, or the flesh beneath the bsLck fin, taking care not to wound the 

back-bone. The bead-hook is 
formed of two single hooks tied 
back to back, or made of one 
piece of wire tied to gimp, with 
a niece of lead of a conical form 
linked to it ; the lead is put into 
the live bait's mouth, which is 
afterward sewed up for the purpose above mentioned. 

A great many parts of the river Lea, which abound with Jack, are 
preserved for angling, and may be used by paying annually a certain 
sum. The river Stort, which runs into the Lea, near the Rye-house, 
Hoddesdon^ contains many Jack; as also the river Roding, in Essex. 
Dagenham Breadi, in Essex, which is preserved, has very large and 
numerous Jack. The Camberwell Canal, particularly that part which is 
broad and deep, near the bridge or arch, on the Kent Road, on the east 
side, all the way to Deptford Lower Road, contains some Jack ; also the 
Croydon Canal, which may be trolled for, from Deptford to Croydon, 
particularly in the still waters between New Cross, Kent Road, (to the 
east of Nun- head-hill,) and Svdenham. Jack are also to be met with, it 
is said, near the first bridge of the Paddington Canal, and in several other 
waters near London. 

Jack (or Pike) will feed all day; they bite most freely during a breeze 
of wind. When you use live baits, take at least six in your kettle, and 
give them fresh water occasionally: if you use the gorge, bait three hooks 
before you begin, and keep them in bran, in a gentle-box large enough 
for the baits to lie at their length, and take care that your baits are fresb 
and lively. 

The trolling season continues from July to the end of February. The 
most likely places to find fish are near the end of scowers, in deep eddies, 
tumbling bavs, deep still water in a river, and near beds of weeds at the 
mouths of ditches or streams that empty Uiemselves into rivers or ponds t 
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near flood-gates, and buU-nuhes, in lakes, canals, && When the weather 
is boisterous and cold, you may take Jack while other fish refuse every 
enticement When the water is somewhat thick, troll cloae in shore ; for, 
at such times, Jack, as well as other fish, are found near the sides. When 
the rivers and other waters are much choked with weeds, in the summer, 
yovL may sometimes find a Jack lie donng near the surface in an opening ; 
m this case drop a baited snap-hook, let it sink a few inches, and it 
is very probable tie will take it : you must strike, and lift the fish out 
instantly, or you lose both Jack and hook among the weeds ; your tackle 
must, therefore, be strong. ^ 

We shall now suppose the young Angler at the river side, with a 
gorge-hook baited. First, let him £eisten the winch to the butt of the rocL 
draw the line throueh the rings to the len^ of eight or ten yards, and 
fasten the hook on the line with a small swivel ; place the bottom of the 
butt against the side of his stomach, if the water be broad, but hold it in 
his right hand if narrow ; draw some of the line back with his left hand, 
and lower the top of the rod near the ground, then, with a jerk from his 
right arm, cast the bait into the water. Bv a little practice he may be 
able to cast his bait any distance. Let the bait fall as lightly as you can ; 
when sent to the bottom, gradually raise it to the surfiice, and so con- 
tinue to troll till you perceive a bite ; keep the line free, that nothing may 
impede the Jack in running away with the bait ; let him remain quiet 
about ten minutes, then wind up the slack line and strike. If there be 
any very strong weeds or piles near the place, keep your fish from run- 
ning to such places by weighing him out as soon as possible. 

When fishing with two baits, put a barrel-shaped cork-float on your 
line, and a few swan-shot to sink it three parts under water; cast your bait 
in the same way as with the gor^e-hook ; the bait should swim rather 
below mid-water, and let it continue in some minutes. The fish takes 
live bait with much violence, and the float disappears instantiy; therefore, 
be sure always to keep your winch unlocked and line free ; give him ten 
minutes to pouch, and then strike. In fishing with a snap hook, (either 
the spring or plain,) you cast in search exactlv as with the gorge ; but 
when you feel a bite, strike quickly and hard, that your hook may get a 
firm hold. 

In trolling with the bead-hook, cast in the but as before directed ; the 
lead in its mouth will cause it to sink graduidly, but will not pKvent its 
swimming about for some time; you must raise it near to the surface again 
when at the bottom, and occasionally take it out and cast in a fresh place^ 
taking care to fish every yard of water where you are likely to find a Pike. 
When you feel a bite, let the fish run, and allow him about ten minutes' 
time for pouching. You must not pull him too roughly, but wind up your 
line by degrees, until he is exhausted. . 
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NATURAL FLY-FISHING. 

For NUural Pl^-fiihing, the rods should be long and slender, tbe 
llnei fine, but not so long aa (hose used for Artifldal Fly-fishing; ibe 
tackle running; and Ihe hooka short in th^r shanks, and well propor- 
tioned in size lo the baits. Mr. Ustonson, of Tenmle-Bar, has lately 
Invented a most excellent line for Natnral Flj-fiinlng, which, trom 
iti peculiar constmction, li admirably adapted for omying the light 
natuial flysnosi a streanL By fiehing Trith the wind at one'i back, 
the Hne is wafled through (he air just aboie the snifoce of the water. 
In atreanu, begin by fishing Just under the banks or near the shore, and 

Eroceed by degrees, until at length you may throw your line Ihe whole 
readth of the water. In rivers, which, dunng the summer months, pro- 
duce an abundance of weeds, you should fish between those places where 
the current il lltgngest, taking care so to manage your line u not to get 
It enUnglcd. When fishing with natural flies, id] the olher haunts of the 
difibrent iish which we have elsewhere mentioned should be frequented. 
Let Ihe flyjujt reach the surface of the water, and go gently down the 
itieazD ; the lop of your rod should be a little raised, and the bait ke[^I in 
motion apon the sunace, by gently raising, lowering, and drawing it to and 
fro. When a fish takes your bait, alter a moment strike smarUy; and, if 
be be not so lain as to break your tackle, lift him out immediately ; for 
by playing with nim you ma_y, probably, acare away others. Hjere is an 
immense variety of NUural Fly-fishing baits: we shall describe ttaoae 
onlir whith are in mosl genera] use. 
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NATURAL BAITS. 



Hornets, wasps, and humble-beesi are good baits for Roach, Dace, Eeb, 
Flounders, Bream and Chub ; some boil them, but it is best to dry them 
in an oven, or over a fire ; and, if not over done, they will keep a lon^ 
time. The stone-fly is found at the sides of rivers, under hollow stones ; it 
is of a curious brown colour, the body is pretty diick, and streaked witib 
yellow on the back and belly. 

The green drake is taken from May to July ; it is a long, slender fly, 
with wings like those of a butterfly; its body is yellow ribbed with green; it 
turns its tail on its back. These are good baits for Roach, Dace, Perch, 
Bleak, and Flounders. The gre^ drake, in size and shape, resembles the 
green drake, but has black shmin^ wings, and its body is a pale yellow, 
striped with black and green. The time for taking this fly immediately 
succeeds that of taking the green drake, and it is used for the same fish. 

Ant-flies are found in their hills from June till September; two or three 
of them fixed on a small hook are certain baits for Roach, Dace, and Chub, 
if you do not angle above six inches from the bottom. They may be kept 
in glass bottles, with some of the earth, from which they have been taken, 
about them. The fern-fly, or fern bob, is found among fern, from May to 
the end of August It has a shorty thick body, and two pair of wings, the 
uppermost reddish and hard, which may be taken off. The Chub never 
refuses it, and the Trout will take it very freely at the latter end of May. 

The hawthorn-fly is found on hawthorn-trees, when the leaves are just 
shooting ; it is of a black colour, and is used to dib in a river for Trout 

The great moth is to be found, in the summer evenings, in gardens, 
trees, or plants; is used as a bait in dibbing for Roach; it has a very large 
head and whitish wings. 

The bonnet-fly is an excellent bait for Dace, Chub, &c. ; it is to be 
found, in the summer months, among standing grass. 

The ash-fly, woodcock-fly, or oa!K-fly, is usually found, from May till 
September, in the body of an oak or ash-tree, with its head downward, 
toward the root ; it is of a brownish colour. This fl^ is a good bait for 
Trout The red copper-coloured beetle is a good bait for Trout, if the 
hard wings be cUpped off, and the fly hung with its feet toward the water. 

The l^st mode of keeping natural flies is as follows : — Procure a horn 
bottle made in the shape of a cone, with a wooden bottom, in which several 
holes must be pierced; these should be sufficiently numerous to afford the 
flies air, but none of them large enough to suffer your smallest bait to 
escape ; a cork must be obtained to fit the upper or smaller end, so that 
you may take your baits out, one by one, without losing any. If the flies 
be kept in a common box, there is a great chance of half a dozen flying 
out every time you lift the cover. 



ARTIFICIAL FLY-FISHING. 

The BHMt elegant, clean, genaenunly, and pleuani mode of fiihing if, 
unqueadonabty, with tlie Artifidal Fly. It hu nuny advanUgcB o(er 
bnttom-flihingi— the Atdflda] Fly-flsher a Dever' under the neceuilj of 
m«ku^ gnmad'bajt, digging rlayt &c..— he has not even the IroubLe c^ 



baiting his hook ; he mar ramble 
with no bnjthea (exceptiiig ""' 
fith whicfa he ma; have ''' 



lar ramble along the banka of a pleasant itream, 
tiBg a licde tiook irf Blea and a tght rod) but the 

. the good tbrtiine to tokei — enjo^ng Ida iport.snd 

..^». jtiiig in gentle exerdie, witliant acarc«iy ai^ng hu migers. 

But though Artifidal Fly-fi^iing pofiuwea thefle adVantHgea, it 
must be cfflUEfleed that, in some poinEJ, the aupeFlority is to be given to 
bottom-fiahidg. There are many fighea that will never nse at a fly ; while 
all the " lenanti of the Btreaia" may be isken, at tome time oi other, by 
■ botlmn-but ; and, duiing the cold or net weather, when the Fly-uher 
cannot follow bis iport, the alaanch Angler, who uses bottom-biuta, may 
fltjITreaoTt to the "graaiy maivin of the atieam," and indulge in ius{daca- 
toiy pulimfl{ for there are lew daya in the year when fiui will not take 
a proper bait. At Christmai, when a Trout can never be induced to riie 
by the best-made fly, many ca^tsl Pike ate fiequently taken, 

ArtiBdal Fly-fishing is, by far, the moat difflcult part of Angliag; 
much time and practice are required to make the tyro an adept in it { by 
theory it can never be attained; afewmanlhs' inatructian, under an expe- 
rienced person, will be more beneficial coward ita acquirement than the 
peruaal of all the works extant on the subject Witli the preliminair part, 
or rudiments of the scieore, (for ao it may with propriety be called,) the 
young Angler may, however, make himself acquainted, by reading the fijl- 
fawing pages g and if he will carefully attend to the hints and insliuainns 
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hereinafter given on the subject, he may, with good practice, even attain 
considerable proficiency in Artificial Fly-fishing ; but it cannot be learnt 
so soon, or so well, from any book as from an experienced instructor. 

THE FLY'FACTOR. 

Although we strongly recommend our young friends to purchase their 
flies (as well as their rods, lines, &c.) at the fishing-tackle shops, where 
the^ vaaj be had in greater perfection, and at a much cheaper rate, than 
an individual can possibly make them ; yet, as some of our readers may 
feel an inclination to exercise their ingenuity by making them, we think 
it right to give them sufficient instructions on this head, to enable them, 
after a litue experience, to imitate ahnost any of the numerous flies 
in use, or even such natural flies as they may mscover are taken in the 
waters where they are in the habit of following this pleasant reoreation. 
In the latter case, they must carefully notice what sort of flies are in 
fashion with the fish, if we may use the phrase, during each month in the 
year ; and it is necessary to notice, that some flies are in season in some 
places earlier than in others. 

The following articles will be necessary for making your artificial flies : 
— Bear's and camel's hair of different colours ; badger's and spaniel's hair; 
sheep's wool, hog's down, as combed from the roots and brisues of a hog; 
camlets and mohairs of different colours ; cow's luur, abortive calves' and 
colt's hair; furs of squirrel's tails; tails of black, yellow, and dun cats; of 
hare's neck ; the fern-coloured ferret's fur ; martin's yellow ftir ; filmer's 
fur ; tails of white weasels, moles, and black rabbits ; down of a fox's cub ; 
fur that comes off the otter and otter cub ; blackish and brown badger's 
hair, that has lain in a scunner's lime pit ; hackles from a cock's neck, and 
such as hang loosely on each side of tne tail, of various colours ; feathers 
of all sorts of fowls; and those which cannot be got of the required colours 
in a natural state, you must get dyed. — First wet your materials, in order 
to know how they will hold their colour ; for, altnough, when dry, they 
may appear of the right colour, yet they may alter when wetted ; take the 
hook in your left hand, betwixt your fore-finger and thumb, the shank 
back upward, and a strong silk of that colour the fly requires, which draw 
to the head of the shank, and whip about the bare hook two or three times; 
draw your line between your finger and thumb, hold the hook so fast, that 
it may only have a space to pass by ; then joining the hook and line, put 
on the wings, and fashion the body and head, by twisting the dubbing on 
your waxed silk, and lapping it on ; work by degrees toward the head, and 
part the wings of an even length, or the fly will not swim upright ; dien 
turn it into a proper shape, by nipping off the superfluous dubbing, and 
fasten the fly to your hook. Having proportioned the fly, you are to 
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consider the size of the fish you intend it for, and be sore the beUy is of 
tiie exact colour, because that will be the most obvious to the fish. 

The painted fly, or nlain hackle, must have a rough black body, which 
may be mad^ with blacK spaniel's hair, or the whirl of an ostrich feather^ 
and the red hackle of a cock. The prince dun must be made of the down 
of a fox cub, with ash-coloured silk, and the feathers of a stare's wino.^ 
The green-tail flv may be made of the brown hair of a spaniel, taken m>m 
the outside of the ear, and a little from the extremity of the taiL The 
thorn-tree fly is to be made with a good black, mixed with a Uttle Isabella- 
coloured mohair ; it must have a small body, and the wings made of a 
mallard's brightest feathers. — The early bright brown fly is made of the 
hair of a brown spaniel, that of the flank of a red cow, and winged with 
the grey feather of a wild duck. If you think proper to try your fortune 
at Fly-fishing in February or March, the two first flies are the best for 
the former month, and the others for the latter. The season for Artificial 
Fly-fishing cannot, however, be said to commence before April. Some 
Anglers fish with a fly in winter, but little sport is to be had, unless the 
weather be unusually mild, before April, or much later than Michaelmas. 

The violet-fly is made of bear's aaix of a light dun colour, mixed with 
violet stuff, and winged with the grey feather of a mallard. — The horse- 
flesh-fly is dubbed with pink colours, blue mohsur, and tammy ; the head 
to be of a dark brown, and the wings of a light colour. — The small bright 
brown fly, particularly calculated fiir a clear day and water, is to be made 
of spaniel's fur, with a light grey wing. These flies are used in AprU. 

The green drake is to be dubbed on a large hook, with camePs hair, 
bright bear's hair, soft down combed from the bristles of a hog, mixed with 
yellow camlet ; the bod]^ to be long, and ribbed with green and jrellow 
silk ; the wisks of the tail made of the long hair of sables, and the wing of 
the light grey feathers of a mallard, dyed yellow. — The stone-fly, to be 
made of a dun bear's hair, mixed with a httle brown and yellow camlet, 
more yellow on the bellv and tail than any other part ; place two or three 
hairs of the beard of a black cat on the top of the hook, in the whipping 
or arming, and in warping on your dubbing ; rib the body with yellow 
silk, and make the wings long and laive, of the dark grey feather of a 
mallard. — The grey drake's body roust be black, with black shining wings, 
very thin, and made of the feathers of a mallard, the down under a hog's 
bristles, the black hair of a spaniel, and the beard of a black cat. These 
flies are fit fbr May. 

The ant-fly is dubbed with brown and red camlet, and the wings made 
of the feathers of a light grey pigeon. — The purple fly, made with purple 
wool, ouxed with light brown bear's hair, and dubbed wiUi purple sUk. 
These may be used in June and in July. 

The orange fly, which is made with orange-coloured crewel or wool, and 
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the feather ofablackburd's wing. — The wasp^fly, made with brown dubbing, 
or with the hair of a black cat's tail, ribbed with yellow silk, and the winss 
formed of the grey feather of a mallard's wing; — and the blue dun, made 
with the down of a water^mouse, and the blueish down found on an old 
fox, mixed well tc^ether, and dubbed with ash-coloured silk ; the feathers 
of a stare's quill will furnish you with wings. The foregoing are fit for 
July. 

For August, the following are rather popular: — The late ant-fly, 
formed of hair of a blackish brown, with some red in the tidl, and the 
wings made of a dark feather. — The fern-fly, which is dubbed with the 
wool taken from a hare's neck, being of the colour of fern, when dry, and 
the wings made of the darkish grey feather of a mallard ; — and the hearth- 
fly, which is to be made of the wool of an aged ewe, mixed with some 
grey hair, and dubbed with black silk ; the light feathers of a starling are 
proper for the wings. — The little blue dun, imide of the fur of a water- 
mouse, dubbed with ash-coloured silk, and winded with the feather of a 
l^kie pigeon. — The late badger is to be formed with black badger's hair, 
whipped with red silk, and winged with a darkish grey mallardrs feaUier. 
To make the camel broom-fl^, pull out, for the body, the hair in the 
mortar of old walls, and whip it with red silk ; make the wings of a star« 
ling's lightest feather. The last three flies are used in September. If you 
be able to make these flies, you will find but little difiiculty in imitating 
anv others that noajr be neces6iU7 ; it would, therefore, be useless for us to 
enlarge our instructions on this head. Were we to give directions for 
making every fly that may be used, our labour would be considerable ; as 
we should, in that case, have to describe the mode of imitating nearly idl the 
flies that haunt the various waters at the different seasons of the year. 

THE MONTHLY BILL OF FARE. 

The following bill of fare of Artificial Flies, for each month during the 
season, will be found of considerable utility. Notwithstanding it is com- 
paratively select, the young Angler will, for general purposes, find it 
sufiiciently ample ; although, of course, it is not aj^plicable in every 
instance ror all waters, experience and observation will perfect him in 
die knowledge of what baits are best for the different streams to which 
he resorts during the several months of the year. The following, how- 
ever, may be looked upon as a good general guide : — 

April. — During all this month, the cow-dung fly,^ the horse-dung fly, 
and tne dun or brown drake, are killinfj; the second is best in the evening, 
and the latter, during gloomy weather, in Ae middle of the day. 

May. — The stone-fly ma^ be used all May with much success, but 
more particularly in the morning. The yellow Af ay-fly is very good in the 
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evening. The black caterpillar fly is ^food in small rivers and Trout 
streams ; specially after very hot mormngs. The camlet may be used 
with success all my, for small fish, but the green drake is the most 
killing. 

June. — The lady-fly is a good fly in June, particularl3r when the 
water begins to brighten, after a flood. The black gnat is lulling in an 
evening, especially if the weather has been warm and showery during 
the day ; late in the evening, still prefer the green drake. The blue gnat 
is only used when the water is very flne and low. The red spinner will 
kill best when the water is dark. 

Jidy* — In this month the orange-fly is an excellent bait, particularly 
if it be close, hot, and gloomy weather. The large red ant-fl;^ is a kiUing 
fly for some hours in the middle of the day. The badger-fly is a good fly 
in the cool days, and in the early part of this month. 

August — The small red and black ant-flies are good killers in 
August, for three or four hours in the afternoon. The hazel-fly, by 
some called the button-fly, is a valuable fly all this month. The small fly, 
called the light-blue fly, is a killing bait, from morning till afternoon, if 
the weather be favourable. 

September, — The willow-fly is most to be depended on during Sep- 
tember, and for the remainder of the season ; any of the flies noticed tor 
July or August may also be used occasionally; all those enumerated 
are for killing Trout ; but you may also take Chub and Dace with them. 
They may be purchased at the fishing-tackle shops in very great per* 
lection ; but if the joung Angler wishes to make them lumself> he may 
do so by first catching a natural fly for a pattern, and using such of the 
materials, before enumerated, as are best adapted to imitate the natural 
colours in constructing it 

CASTING THE LINE, &C. 

Your rod for fly-fishing must be light and flexible, and of a length pro- 
portioned to your power of casting ; when you have properly fixed the 
winch, and brougnt your line from it through the links, fix your fly on, 
and let out your line about the length of the rod, or something less ; take 
Uie rod in your right hand^ and the line, near the fly, in your left ; when 

Jrou move the rod backward to cast the line, let the latter go from yoi\t 
eft hand. Practise several throws at this length, and increase it occasion- 
ally, as you improve, until you are able to throw almost any moderate 
length, with ease, to within an inch of any spot you desire. Draw the 
fly lightly toward the shore, and look sharply at it, so as to be able to 
strike instantly if a fish should rise at it; if you do not, you wiU most 
probably lose him, for he quickly discovers the nature of your bait In 
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raising your line for the second and subsequent throws, wave your rod 
round your head, instead of bringing it directly backward. You should 
not return the line before it has gone its full length behind you, lest you 
whip off your fly. In order to shew your flies naturally to the fish, when 
you have thrown, raise your hand by degrees, with a slight quivering 
motion ; and, as you thus draw the bait toward you, let it go down the 
stream, (for you must never brinp; your fly against it,) and before it comes 
too near you, prepare to cast again. If you see a fish rise at a natural fly, 
throw your line a little above him, so that the bait may come gently and 
naturally down toward him; fish every yard of water likely to aflbrd 
sport, and never despair of success ; for, sometimes it so happens, that 
after many fruitless hours spent without a fish ever rising at your fly, you 
will fill your bag or basket during the last hour. The lighter your fly 
descends on the water, the greater chance you have of a bite ; the way 
to throw with the requisite perfection in this respect, is only to be acquired 
by practice and love for the art. Use onl^ one hook at a time, till you 
can throw to any given distance with certamty. You may acquire such a 
mastery, by dint of observation and practice, as to be able to cast your 
fly under banks, into holes, among bushes, &c., where the best fish are 
frequently found. Endeavour to keep the wind at your back, and when 
fishing in a small stream, where the middle is shallow, and the water rip- 
ples, cast your bait to the opposite side, slowly draw it to the ripplinff, 
and let it float down some distance. You must recollect to keep yourself 
out of sight, and your fly in motion, that it may appear to the nsh as if 
alive. If you do not find the fish rise toward the top, sink your fly, by 
degrees, even to middle water. Before flies are naturally in season, the 
fish very rarely rise at them; therefore, in order that you may not be 
mistaken in your baiting, observe what flies are about the water, or on 
the bushes or trees near the ponds or rivers ; and that fly which swarma 
there most, being chiefly |n season, is to be used. 

If the wind be pretty hi^h, the fish will rise in the plain deep ; but 
when little wind is stirrmg, it is best to angle in the stream. We need 
scarcely remind you of the propriety of taking your basket, landing- 
net, book of flies, and, if you are able to construct an artificial fly 
yourself, a few materials for fly-making ; so that, if the fish, which are 
often whimsical, will not take any of tlie bsuts with which you are pro- 
vided, and you observe them rising at natural flies, (and they will some- 
times feed on such insignificant ones as, at other times, they will scarcely 
look at,) catch one of such flies, and make one for your bait as neisurly 
like it as possible. This, certainly, is a great advantage, and every Anj^ler 
ought, therefore, perhaps, to acquire snfiicient knowledge in fly-making 
to be able to produce sUch a tolerable imitation, that the fish may not 
easily detect the difference between the natural and the artificial fly. 
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GENERAL ROLES FOR ALL ANGLERS. 

In bottom-fishing, plumb the depth truly, and with as little disturbance 
as may be ; let your line, with the plummet to it, remain in the water 
while you cast in the ground-bait, by which time the line will be softened 
and stretched ; keep as far from the water as you can. Use fine tackle, 
md you will the sooner become skilful : if you break your tackle, do not 
lose vour temper, but sit down, and diUgentlv repair it. If hail fall, or 
the day be cold, and the wind blow strong, the Angler must not eipect 
much sport In soft rain, or foggy, close weather, most fish will bite. 
Never drink water out of rivers or ponds while in a perspiration ; keep 
vour feet dry, by wearing strong boots and shoes. It is supposed that the 
best winds for Angling are the south, west, and south-east. In hot wea- 
ther, the cooler the wind blows the better ; but in the early part of the 
season, and also in autumn, a warm wind is more advantageous. When 
the wind comes from a cold quarter, such places as are most protected 
from its influence should be resorted to. A cloudy day, with light showers, 
after a bright night, in general proves most favourable to the Angler, who 
may also expect good sport even on those days when heavy rains descend 
dunng the intervals between the showers. When a calm bright morning 
is succeeded by a gloomy day with a brisk wind, withoutr any fail of rain, 
the fish^--at least, the larger sorts, — are almost sure to feed. Weather- 
wisdom is of the greatest benefit to the Angler :— our youn^ fiiends should 
therefore pay attention to, and remember the state of the wmd, the clouds, 
&c., on tnose days when they find the fish bite, and when they refuse to 
take a bait They may thus not only be enabled to say when there is a 
prqspect of sport, but also save themselves much trouble and disappoint- 
ment, by staying at home to improve thdr tackle, or amusing themselves 
in some other manner, instead of following ** the devious windings of the 
sta«am," when the weather is unpromising. When the wind blows right 
across the water, fish with your back toward it ; not merely because you 
can throw your line with more &cility, but because the fish will certainly 
be on that side, watching for the flies, &c. that may be blown from the 
bank into the water. Tmrow as near the bank on which you stand as the 
wind, if it be high, will suffer you. In the summer time, when the sun 
is out in all his splendour, and there is scarcely a breath of wind stirring, 
you may often see the fish basking in dear low water, with their fins and 
a part of their backs above th6 surface. On these occasions, they will rise 
^edily at a hackle, if your foot length be fine,« and you fish at a suffi- 
cient distance to be unperceived, under banks, or straight down the sides 
of streams. Your line, for this purpose, 'must be long ; and if, when you 
hook a fish, the others should become alarmed and snoot off, retire for a 
short time, and in aU probability they will return again ; if not, you must 
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by sitenhcre. Smpuloualf avoid all [dKatoi^ poaching, or lOiU it odled 
"Boingottithi" use none of themlj, or chemi<il praparalions, which are 
neommanded hr lomepenont to attiact or itupirjAah, ThcM are prac- 
dcei ^bonouraDle to the fair Angler. Before jou fith in itnmgc waten, 
■•certain that the; are free to the public ; and, if not, hj qo meani lentare 
to out 7OUI line orei tbem irithout fli«t oblaining pemilnion to do ao 
fton tbc proprietor*. It would not onlj be Improper but highly dangcnw ia 
to neglect dug caution, aa our readers may perceive by referring to ^e 
Law* of Angling, in a nieceding page of thli treiiiBe. Molest not any 
one whom you may find in prerioug pouesdon of a ipol which you had 
intended to be the scene of your own recreation ; but. on the contrarr, be 
dill and obliging to nil those obotn you may meet od your eicuniou, 
latent upon enjoying the same sport as yourselE If two or more persona 
MOgW in company, there should be a distance of thirty yards, at lenat, 
between each. Many prefer solitude when eojoying this sport, uid alway* 
flah alone, like that natural Angler, 

HCtlt StOlt. 
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Man, It is rappoted, •passeanea all the requiiile powera tor swlmniii^, 
and cindd (raverae deep wHlera like other animalii, were be not dcprlTed 
of the lue or Boch poweia by (ai, tie efibct of prejudice, precipitation or 
impatience. Cour^ has nequently enabled peisona to awim at the firai 
attempt, while excesdve dmidlly has pieiented others, for a long lime, 
from being able to keep themselves, even for afcw momenta, afloat. Swim- 
ming has now become an#irt. and certain rules may be given for ita atlain- 
menl, by the aid of which, and a little pracdccj the most timid may 
eventually acquire the deHghtlul power of " aporting in the silver fioud. 
" In addition toils sdvantagei asaheslthy and bracing eiernse, humsnlly 
alone, tJie pleasure of being not only ablt to preserve our own Uvea, but those 
ot'otiicrsi ought certainly to be sufficient inducement to acquire a dexterity 
in this most useful art *f hen it ia considered that ours is a coutitry having 
[he ocean for its frontier, and that in the interior there i a none in the 

when it la recollected that England is 'the flret maritime nation in the 
world, it may seem surjirising that such a proportionately small number 
of iu inliabiianta can swim. It migiil have been much more naturally 
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inferred, that every inhabitant of our island felt almost as much at ease 
in the water as on arj ground. The upsetting of the slender boats of the 
natives of Otaheite, is to them a subject of meniment ; they swim about, 
take hold of the light vessel, right her again, and paddle away, never 
considering they have been in any danger. Were the practice of swimminff 
universal in this countrv, and it might be so, we should hardly ever read 
of deaAs by drowning. It would be useless to enlarge further upon the 
advantages to be derived from acquiring this art ; they must be evident to 
the most inexperienced. 

Before we pcoceed to those rules by which our youthful readers may 
be enabled to at^in proficiency, we conceive that we shall be conferring a 
benefit on them by offering to their notice some extracts from Doctor 
Buchan's remarks, and the excellent advice of the celebrated philosopher, 
Doctor Franklin, on this subject 

DOCTOR buchan's REMARKS. 

** Immersion in cold water is a custom which lays claim to the most 
remote antiquity; indeed, it must be coeval with man himsel£ The 
necessity of water for the purpose of cleanliness, and the pleasure arising 
from its application to the body in hot countries, must nave very early 
recommended it to the human species. Even the example of other animals 
was sufficient to give the hint to man ; by instinct many of them are led 
to apply cold water in this manner ; and some, when deprived of its use, 
have oeen known to languish, and even to die. 

** The cold bath recommends itself in a variety of cases, and is peculiarly 
beneficial to die inhabitants of populous cities, who indulge in idleness, 
and lead sedentary lives. It accelerates the motion of the Mood, promotes 
Uie diffSsrent secretions, and gives permanent vigour to the solids. But all 
these important purposes will be more essentially answered by the appU- 
cation of salt water. This ought not only to be preferred on account of 
its superior gravity, but likewise for its greater power of stimulating the 
skin, which promotes the perspiration, and prevents the patient from 
catching cold. 

*' It is necessary, however, to observe^ that cold bathing is more likely 
to prevent than to remove obstructions of the glandular or lymphatic sys- 
tem : indeed, when these have arrived at a certain height, thev are not 
to be removed by any means. In this case, the cold bath wUl only aggra- 
vate the symptoms, and hurry the unhappy patient into an untimely 
grave ; it is, therefore, of the utmost importance, previously to the patient's 
entering upon the use of the cold bath, to determine whether or not he 
labours under any obstinate obstruction of the lungs or other viscera * and 
where this is. the case, cold bathing ought stricdy to be prohibited. 
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** In what is called a plethoric state, or too ^reat fuhiess of the bodv, 
it is likewise dangerous to use the cold bath, without due preparation. In 
tins case, there is great danger of bursting a blood-vessel, or occanoning 
an inflammation. 

** The ancient Greeks and Romans, we are told, when covered with 
sweat and dust, used to plunge into rivers without receiving the smallest 
injury. Though Uiey might escape danger from this imprudent conduct, 
yet it was certainly contrary to sound reason. Many robust men have 
thrown away their lives by such an attempt We would not, however, 
advise patients to go in the cold water when the body is chiUed ; as much 
exerdse, at least, ought to be taken, as may excite a gentle glow all over 
the body, but by no means so as to overheat it 

** To young people, and particularly to children, cold bathing is of the 
utmost importance ; it promotes their growth^ increases their strength, and 
prevents a variety of diseases incidental to childhood. 

" It is, however, necessary here, to caution young men against too 
frequent bathing; as man^ fatal consequences have resulted from the 
daily practice of plunging into rivers, and continuing there too long. 

" The most proper time of the day for using the cold bath is, no doubt, 
the morning, or, at least, before dinner ; and the best mode, tluit of quick 
immersion. As cold bathing has a constant tendency to propel the blood, 
and other humours, toward the head, it ought to be a rule always to wet 
that part as soon as possible. Bv due attention to this circumstance, 
there is reason to believe, that violent head-aches, and other complaints 
which frequently proceed from cold bathing might be often prevented. 

" The cold bath, when too long continued in, not onlv occasions an 
excessive flux of humours toward the head, but chills the blood, cramps 
the musdes, relaxes the nerves, and wholly defeats the intention of bath- 
ing. Hence, by not adverting to this circumstance, expert swimmers are 
o&n injured, and, sometimes, even lose their lives. AH the beneficial 
purposes of cold bathing are answered by one immersion at a time ; and 
the patient ought to be rubbed dry the moment he comes out of the 
water, and should continue to take exercise for some time after." 

DOCTOR franklin's ADVICE TO SWIMMERS. 

'* The only obstacle to improvement in this necessary and life-pre- 
serving art, is fear ; and it is only by overcoming this tumdity, that you 
can expect to become a master of the following acquirements. It is very 
common for novices in the art of swimming to make use of corks or blad- 
ders to assist in keeping the body above water ; some have utterly con- 
demned the use of them ; however, they may be of service for supporting 
the body, while one is learning what is called the stroke, or that manner 
of drawing in and striking out the hands and feet, that is necessary to 

i2 
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prodace progressive motion. But you will be no swimmer till you can. 
place confidence in the power of the water to support you; I would, there- 
fore, advise the acquiring that confidence in the first place ; especially as 1 
have known several, who, by a little practice necessary for that purpose, 
have insensibly acqmred the stroke, taught as if it were by nature, ine 
practice I mean is this : choosing a place where the water deepens gra- 
dually, walk coolly into it till it 18 up to your breast; then turn round 
your face to the shore, and throw an egir into the water between you and 
the shore ; it will sink to the bottom, and be easUy seen there if the water 
-*^ « u*^: .."J?V®* ^^® '^^ the water so deep that you cannot reach to take 
^lfl?J*?v **y ^^'^"S for it. To encourage yourself, in order to do this, 
reflect that your progress will be from deep to shallow water, and that at 
SnXn^® y?"" ™*y' hy bringing your legs Snder you, and standing on the 
bottom, raise your head far above the water; then plunge under it with 
^f^Lf^®^ °P®?» ^^^^h °^«st be kept open before going under, as you 
^«^«Ii/'r'' *^^ .®y®^^ ^O' the weight of water above you; throwing 
?«S I * ^"^"^ ?® ®8g' a^^d endeavoSring, by the action of your hands 
and feet against the water, to get forward, tiU within reach of it. .In, this 




your inclina- 
K.it K^"*"*^^" *%""■- **" e^y to sink as you imagine, and that you cannot, 
«,^tJ;^**''*'''® ^'^'*=®' «et down to the egg. Thus you feel the power of 
TiideLo^ *"PP'''^ y^"' *«<^ learn to coSfide in that power, while your 
«rri^» -?^*° overcome it, and reach the egg, teach you the manner of 
«seH^« *^ ^^ ^.**^' ^th your feet and handi, which action is afterward 
for^rd^thiSTlTft^^ support your head higher above the water, or lo go 
"1 would the more earnestly nress vou to the trial of this method, 
watTt' Slough I think I shall L^sryo^utha? your body is lighter than 
breathi^ -^^^ ^^"^ ""^^ht float in it a long time with your mouth free for 
^mTr^Ah'^J^^ ^**^^<1 P^t yourself into I proper posture, and would be 
cOTifidpnnI°^''T ^^ggWng; yet, till you have obtained this experimental 
^^es^fro^'S'" the water, I cannot depend upon your having the necessary 
MlariS^t^.""^!*® recoUect the posture, and the directions 1 gave you 
" TwLV. *i: 1 «»1>rise may put all out of your mind. ^ v^ *« 

arc snedfiSn ^^ ^^^* arms, and head of a human body, being solid parts, 
Slirty tlS^ijir'°^^^at heavier than fresh v^ater, yet the trunk, paru- 
^ha?SeXte?f Jfe foritshoUowness, is so much lighter than water, 
under water hnt *® ^ody. taken altogether, is too light to sink wholly 
flUed wiTh witer "hf^ Pan wiU '««»^ ^^^^* "'^^^ the lungs become 
air, when a Sn ^^^^,. happens from drawing water to them instead of 
nostrils are Sder wSe ^^^ attempts breathing, while the mouth and 

'mn^bTk, t?2 '^e specifically Ughtcr than salt water, and will 
a^. ^ "* ^ that a human body cannot sink in salt water, thoi\gb 
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tlie lungs weve iUled » above^ but from Um cntttr specific griivitv of the 
liead. Therefore) a p^non throwing himself on his back in salt water, 
and extending his arms* may easily lav so as to keep his mouth and nos- 
trils firee for breathing; and, by a small motion of his hand, may prevent 
tunung, if he should perceive any tendency to it. 

" In fresh water, it a man throw himself on his back, near the surface, 
he cannot long continue in that situation but bv proper action of his 
hands OB the water ; if he use no such action, the legs and lower part of 
the body will gradually sink till he come into an upright position, in 
i^hich he will continue suspended, the hollow of his breast keeping the 
head uppermost. 

" But if, in this erect poution, the head be kept upright above the 
shoulders, as when we stand on the ^ound, the immersion wlD, by the 
weight of that part of the head that is out of the water, reach above the 
aoMNith and nostrils, perhaps a little above the e^es, so that a man cannot 
Isng remain suspenoed in water, with his head m that position. 

** The body continuing suspended as before, and upright^ if the head 
be leaned quite back, so that the face look upward, all the back part of 
fW head being under water, and its weight, consequently, in a great mea- 
sure support^ by it, the &ux will remain above water quite free for 
breathing, will rise an inch higher every inspiration, and sink as much 
every expiration, but never so low as that the water may come over the 
mouth. 

" If, therefore, a person unacquainted with swimming, and falling 
accidentally into the water, could have presence of mind sufficient to avoid 
struggling and plunging, and to let the body take this natural position, 
he might continue long safe from drowninp^, till, perhaps, help should come ; 
for, as to the clothes, their additional weight when immersed is very in- 
considerable, the water supporting it ; though, when he comes out ot the 
water, he would iind them very heavy indeed. 

*' But, as I said before, I would not advise you, or any one, to depend 
on having tiiis presence of mind on such an occasion, but learn fairly to 
swim» as I wish all men were taught to do in their youth ; they would, on 
many occasions^ be the safer for having that skill ; and, on many more, the 
happier, as fre^ from painful apprehensions of danger, to say nothing of 
the enjoyment u so delightful and wholesome an exercise. Soldiers par- 
ticularly should, methinks, all be taught to swim ; it might be of frequent 
use, either in surprising an enemy or saving themselves ; and if I had 
now boys to educate, I should prefer those schools (other things being 
equal) where an opportunity^ was afforded for acquiring so advantageous 
■n art, which, once learned, is never forgotten. 

** I know bv experience, that it is a great comfort to a swimmer, who 
has a consideralt)le distance to go, to turn himself sometimes on his back, 
and to vary, in other respects, the means of procuring a progressive motion. 
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" When he is fdzed with the cramp in the leg, the method of driving 
it away is, to g^ve the parts affected a sudden, vigorous, and violent shock ; 
which he may do in the air as he swims on hia back. 

** During the great heats in summer there is no danger in bathing, 
however warm we may be, in rivers which have been thoroughly warmed 
by the sun. But to throw one's self into cold spring water, when the 
body has been heated by exercise in the sun, is an Imprudence which 
may prove fatal. I once knew an instance of four young men, who, 
having worked at harvest in the heat of the day, with a view of refreshing 
themselves, plunged into a spring of cold vrater ; two died upon the spot, 
a third next morning, and the fourth recovered with great difficmty. 
A copious draught of cold water, in sinular circumstances, is frequently 
attended with the same effect, in North America. 

** The exercise of swimming is one of the most healthy and i^reeable 
in the world. After having swam for an hour or two in the evemng, one 
sleeps coolly the whole night, even during the most ardent heats of 
summer. Perhaps tlie pores being cleansed, the insensible perspiration 
increases and occasions this coolness. It is certain that much svtimming 
is the means of stopping a diarrhoea, and even of producing a constipation. 
With respect to those who do not know how to swim, or who are affected 
with a diarrhoea at a season which does not permit them to use that 
exercise, a warm bath, by cleansing and purifying the skin, is found very 
salutary, and often effects ,a radical cure. I speak from my own expe-. 
rience, frequently repeated, and that of others to whom I nave recom- 
mended this. 

" When I was a boy, I amused myself one day with flying a paper 
kite, and approaching the banks of a lake, which was near a mile broad, 
I tied the string to a stake, and the kite ascended to a very considerable 
height above the pond, while I was swimming. In a little time, being 
desirous of amusing myself with my kite, and enjoying at the same time 
the pleasure of swimming, I returned, and loosing from the stake the 
string vrith the little stick which was fastened to it, went again into the 
water, where I found that, lying on my back, and holding l^e stick in my 
hand, I was drawn along the surface of the water in a very agreeable 
manner. Having then engaged another boy to carry my dothes round 
the pond, to a place whidi Ij^inted out to him, on the other side, I began 
to cross the pond with my kite, which carried me quite over without the 
least fatigue, and with the greatest pleasure imaginable. I was only 
obliged occasionally to halt a little in my course, and resist its progress, 
when it appeared that, by following too quick, I lowered the Icite too 
much ; by doing which occasionally I made it rise again. I have never 
since that time practised this singular mode of swimmmg, though I think 
it not impossible to cross, in this manner, from Dover to Calais, Th« 
packet-bo^t, however, is still preferable," 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Wb will now BuppoBe one of our young friendji bv the ude of a 
Blrearo, and aSiious to taie hia first leuon in the art of'iwimraing. If 
be have any frieod ar eompanion with him, who is al once coinpeteni and 
Hilling to give him the necessary directions, he will do well to follow 
(hem i ss eiample in this, anii similii obbeb, is much bettn- than ptecept. 
But if he iihould not he so fortunate, he can eilhei adopt the excellent 
merhod mendoned by Doctor Franklin, as staled in a preceding page, or 
fallow tlie instructions which we are about lo give him on the >ub|e^ 

Out yoang pupil must not, at first, venture inro the water in the bold 
and dashing manner of experienced swimmers. He must wait pallently 
unljl he can do «o without danger. Let him remember that there has 
been a time when the best swimmer alive, tottered, step by step, into the 
water, and sounded the depth nilh one foot before he lilted the otber 
from the bottom of the stream. Lesnder himself, with whose history and 
bte our juvenile readers who are tolerably advanced in the classics ate, 
doubtless, BcquBin(ed,—Leand« himself, we repeat, who so often swam 
across the Helleapont, once paddled in a pond ; and those who, under our 
directions, make their first attempt to buoy themselves up by thar own 
natural powers, in a shallow brook, may, hereatler, become lusty swimmen 
enough to perfbrm the same &at of which Lord Byron wBa so proud, 
namely, crassng the HeUespont, as Lcander did in the days of " hoar 
antiquity." We recommend our young friend to be patient, as well as 
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membei Chat he is gradusllyac 



"K 



Evell oT^erred by a wiitee of great disctniment, Ihi 
nothing which 18 wotlh learning ia compasafd withoiit some difflculiy an 
appUeation i thai it is well worth some paint and trouble to render one 
■elf fearless of falling into a riier, in which [wo out of three of our fellow- 

moit be adnutted ;— let not that trouble, therefore, be gnidged. 

Freviomly to entering the water, the head and neck Bhouid be wi 
wetted i the pupil ahould then advance, by a clear shelving hank, in son 
stream, (he depth of which he has aieenained by plumbing or otherwlB 
until he is breast bi«h { then let him fbce about toward the bank, si 
prepare Co noke ha Bnt euay in (hii art, >i diract«d in the ne 
paragraph. 



With hi) face turned Coward the banlt, as above directed, let Cbe pupil 

lie down gently on bh breast, keep bis head and neck upriabc, his breaat 

adTBDced, and hia 

back bent inward, 

- Then, leC him with- 
' draw hia legs Ctom 
^ the bottom, and im- 
g mediately strike them 
9 Dirt, not downward, 
S» b«it behind him; strike 
^ out the arms forward, 

- with the palms closed, 
and the backs npper- 
Toost, B little below 
(he saiface of cht 

water; draw Ihetn back again, wliile he ia gathering up Us legs tbr 
second atCempt, and (hue push forward, oisking use of hb hands an 
feet altemstely. It will, perhaps, happen, that he will swallow wad 
in his first enirts, but diis should not discourage him: neither thoiil 
he fiincy (hat, because he makes but little adrancei, he is not i 
capable of learning (o swim as others; the same little mtshaps occur i 
all young beglooers. 

The use of corks and bladders, fa 
— 'y recominended by some pei 



"a^^tile"^ _, ^ ... 

ea^y with than without them, is clear enough; Deiei 



vlnced, b« exMtlme^ thM h ii bemr to kuv nf>,lo Wp au't mIi 

llloM, uid to be abla to mim tm w a doMn jtidM, <t leO^ no wiur 

how dnnrilj, wttboDt tban. We hSTe leeii tennl joaiw pcnou^bo, 

after hosing attained Ibe neceiaai; actiaa. In ■ tctt aQpenoi manner, by 

die iiie of eoika or bladden, were toliUy unable to keep tb«r heade 

Bbare the water when they relinouuhed their aid, and were Ihui left 

predaely in the lame dtuadon in wbich ibey would hare been, bad they 

□ot dsde ■ ah^e attempt In the an of ewinunlng. We hsye, it ii true, 

knoini aMtw tnffine exeeplioni, but they haie been rare indeed. Catki 

and bUdclen, we think, may be uieful, but they ihoiild not be commenced 

Kith. After the learner haa mode tome progreM, and ii able h> croai a 

nuTQir itream, cwka and bUdderi may be occajfamalty adopted, Ibr a 

■hart time. In order that the pupil, by meacu of thor nippoit, may, u bit 

ease, perftct Umsclf in Ibe acliaa neccaaaiy for inperior iwinunins, 

etpecliiUy wllb ibe anna and handi. The aebon rf the legi may be modi 

better acquired by means of the plank, ai hereaftar diiected. The beat 

(Wimmen we ha*e ever met never mjade oie'of co^ for tbia pmpote, 

but attli they may be 

, considered of adisn- 

i» tage in the manner 

% we liave alated. If, 

t_ thereS>re, our reader 

. thouid think fit to u^e 

— corki or bladden, let 

^ him attend Co (he Ibi- 

^ Snimming corka 

are made thus: three 

of cork, iflcreaiing progteuively in orcumference, are run, by a hole made 
in their centrea, an each end of a piece of alout rope. Which la long 
enough to reach acrou the breaal, and beyond the aim-piU; the aame 
number of corka ia placed at each dde of the rope, and they are kept 
from alipping off by knota at the two eitremitiea. When bbddera are 
med, they are blown full of air, tied at the necka, and lastened by atiingi 
to the ends of the rope, inatead of corka. 

The manner of uatng corki or bladders is as fDlIonrs: — the pupil 
elacei hit breast acrou tbe rope between the corka or biaddera aa they 
Baal ; he ruaes his legi from the ground, and leata hia whole weight on 
the rope, >o (bat the corks or bladden awim between his arms and big 
udes. In thia positiDn he atrikea out, and propels tiroaelf fbrward with 
hii legs and feet. Tbe acliiln of the handa and amu supporte a awimmer 
aniy, so tliat he would advance almoit aa much when using corks if he 
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kept fhem still as if he moved them ; nevertheless, their action may be 
perfected, while the body is supported by the corks, and the young 
swimmer may acquire that graceful, steady, and powerfid manner of 
striking out, which he may, subsequently, by degrees, bring into practice^ 
when he has thrown the corks aside. The writer of these pages has 
buffeted the billows at a mile or two from land, where the waters have 
been moved by, what an angler calls, a curling breeze, with a pleasure 
wl^ch those, and those alone, who have revelled In the strong bosom of 
the sea, can imagine ; and what is more difficult, he has swam the still 
torpid deeps of an inland lake, in a dead calm ; and although, perhaps, not 
an exceUent, has been a very tolerable, swimmer in his time, and this is 
the manner which he has always followed, and which he recommends his 
young friends to adopt, of striking out with the arms. The fingers are to 
be closed, and the thumbs kept close to the hand, which should be 
straightened, or rather, a little hollowed in the palm ; the hands are then 
to be brought toother, the two thumbs touching, or palm to palm, it 
is little matter which, and raised just under the chm ; they are then to be 
struck vigorously forward, and wnien the arms are at their full stretch, 
parted, and earned slowly and regularly, a little below the sur&ce of the 
water, at the full stretch of the arms, backward, as far as convenience will 
permit ; they should then sink toward the hips ; by a slight pressure on 
the water as they descend, the bod^ will be raised, the head may be 
thrown back, and the breath drawn in for the next stroke. When the 
hands are at, or near, the hips, they should be raised, with the thumbs or 
ed^es, but by no means the backs, upward, to the first position ; while 
doing this, the legs are to be drawn up as near the body as possible, and 
the soles of the feet struck out against the water with reasonable force, at 
the same moment the hands are thrust forward again. This is, in &ct, the 
whole principle of swimming : — the arms are first thrust forward, and the 
body propelled by the force of the soles of the feet, striking tu^nst the 
water ; the air in the lungs is expired or breathed forth during this action ; 
the hands are then stretched out and carried round so as to lift the body 
(which wants no support during the time it is propelled by the legs, and 
the lungs are nearly full of air,) while the legs are drawn up, and the 
lungs filled with air for a second effort These very simple motions wiU 
seem difficult and complicated to the young swimmer at first, but by 
degrees he will learn to perform them with facility. Above all things, let 
him endeavour to do them deliberately and without being flurried. It is 
a fact, that a swimmer, who is apparently slow in his action^ makes more 
progress by half than one who is quick. The former is deliberate and 
vigorous ; the latter hurried, less effectual, and soon becomes fatigued A 
tyro in the art will make ten efforts during the time occupied by an adept 
in performbg one, and at the same time will scarcely make one half the 
progress. 



Oirii depths with cotks if the; ca 

kniw B Tery promiBing youth whi 

wUer, b; the corki blipping from hia breast to below hi 

k4iu,and, at last, hia legs, were above water, while hia head waa beneauii 

he waa eitiicated &om thia periloiu fiitualion by a youth of hia own age, 

who had begun to learn the an of awitnming, but without corks, on pre- 

dtely the Bame day a» the lad who »as thus in danger of being drowned. 

It would be well, if a string were tied by ita middle to each end of the 

rope, dose to the Iat:geat cork, and one end of it brought over the shoulder 

at the t>ack, the other in front, and faatened lecurely together ; Una wolJd, 

at leaat, prevent the cwka trom getting out of their proper pUcei. 



feet. A. pi 


iece of deal. 


about ten or twelve feet 


in length, 


two inches 


thick, ind 


a foot and a 


half, or tw. 


3 feet broad. 


is the beats 


lize. Itisto 


be thrown u 


ito the water, 


and the pu 


ipil, after he 


rd the art of 


himself for 


any artificial aids, ahoiJd 



Uke hold of ... 
ends irith both hands ; bis body will Ibua be supported, and he should 
strike out with his legs in the manner before directed, and endeavour 
to drive the plank before him, taking care to bold fast and follow it 
closely, otherwUe he may sufl^r rather an unpleasant feeUng by the plank 
darting forward, and leaving him to sink, unexpectedly, over head and 
ears in the water. Of the utility of the plank for the purpose above mcn- 
doned, we have frequently been witness, and can, therefore, moat confidently 

learn the art of swimming by occasionid orpreluninary artifidalaids. 

The rope for awimmers is usually ftistened to the end of a stout piece 

.. J _i.i.i, :. a.„j ;_.„ . ...,n „. elsewhere, so as to project over the 

:, or it may be long enough for ft 
to sink. Ihe use of the rope is to 
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aippart the learner while pracdaing £bi act 

very inferior tor thiA purpoae to the plank 

himself upt by bolding the ropef hia body Tetuniis m uhi pirfpeiuu 

poiitiuD, ad thai he siiikea downward lalher than backward. Th 

ahould accuuom hinuelf, u much as possible, to keep hi) l^s in 

suriace ; for Ihaee who swim with the lower eitremities deep in the 



Dore steady in Ihe water, 

I. The rope 

into the water to halhe, than 
:neaDs of the support whirh it 
sSbrds, the bather may raise 
bis itp ii-om the buttom, and 
exercise himself most herie^ 
fldally by tosang, stretch- 
ing, and turning to and fro 



by fer superior, as an aid, to 
corks or blsddm ; because 
It can he withdrawn gra- 
dually, and at last, alto- 
gUhn, K that the learner may feel almost ituensible of its departure, 
and restored in an instant, if exertion renders him too weak to support 
himself. A tall, Strang youth, or a, grown-up person, takei the little 
learner in his arms, and goes into the water breast-high with himt 
he then places the pupil nearly Oat upon the water, supporting him by 
one hand under the breast, and encouraging and directing him to strike 
ant baldly, and, at the same lime, correctly. After two or three lessons, 
on difibrent days, the support of Ihe hand may occa^onally be, in some 
degree, withdrawn ; and, in the course of a week or Un days, the little 
airuumer will, in all probability, hare no further need of its service. Oh I . 
what a happy, triumphant moment is that, when a boy iirst floatE upon 
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&e water, independent of all other vdi but Ihote which Nature hai pro- 
nded in his own penon. He soon becomei eihaualed, but, from thai flme, 
be feels a confidence in hinuelf, and his progieii i> generally m«t rapid. 

The aid of the rope and hand we do not to much approve aa that of 
the hand alone. A rope ia bitened about the leamePs body, a grown 
penon hold* the other end of it, and aupporti Che pupil irhile he acquira 
ihe n»H]e of itiilung ouL The aid, Ip this case, cannot be applied with 
audi preciuon to the proper part, nor afforded and withdrawn with aueh 
nicety as where the hand alone is uaed. 

r pupil to haie made Kime progiMs in awhn- 

•- ~ ~- -■ If he feel quite con- 

okei out of dig depth, 

y for a few feet in the 

oetitre, with ahelTine innka on each aide. Young urinLmers soniellaiea 

&el alarmed when they are aware that they hare Tentured where they 

can no longer put their leg! 

on the ground ; this feeling 

flurriea them, they atrike 

\ trepidation eniuea, and Ihey 

= have great difficulty in le- 

_ luming to the *bore. We 

' eameilly caution our pupil 

agalnit giring way to any 

thing of Ihia «ut. Before 

he ventures out of hla depth, let him catniiate hii own powers, and attempt 

luch H distance only as is in proportion with them, la he able to swim hau- 

a-doien yards without dropping his feet to the ground t If so, he may 

confidenlly cross a deep place which ia only half that breadth. Let him 

not imagine that he is not quite as capable of swimming in deep tui in 

■hallow water ; the contrary is the fact, fbr the deeper the water, the belter 

he can swim. Above all things, let him not hurry himself, but slrilie 

■lowly and eienly, and Iceep good time with the moiiona of hu arms, his 

legs, and hia lunga. Boys frequently fall into an error, which is inrariabty 

attended with unpleasant con^equencea. when first allempting to iwim, aa 

wSl «a when they b<^n to venture out of deplh, by losing their presence 

of mind, and breathing at the wrong lime. They draw breath at the 

moment when they are striking out with their legi, instead of at the time 

their body ia elevated by the hands, when at the full stretch of the ar 

backward, or it ' * " 

:a filled, which creates a 
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momentary suffocation. When the hands are in the position above men- 
tioned, the progress of the body forward ceases, the face is no longer 
driven against the water, but is elevated above the surface ; then is the 
time to draw in the breath, which should be expired while the body at the 
next stroke is sent forward by the action of the legs. During this time, if 
^our mouth be even with or j>artly under the surface, no water can enter 
It, the air which you are driving between your lips effectually preventii^ 
it ** Ke&^ time, is one of the swimmer's golden rules. Unless the pupO 
pay attention to it, he will make but little progress, and must inevitably, 
now and then, take in a mouthftil of the stream in which he is swimming. 
To those who have never swam ** in the silver flood," a circumstance of 
this sort will be thought very lightly of indeed ; but we speak the general 
feelings of swimmers, when we say, that the same person who would 
relish a draught from a stream, when sitting dressed upon its bank, would 
feel the greatest disgust at taking a mournful of the same water, when 
swimming in it 

After the pupil has ventured out of his depth, and feels sadsfied with 
the success of^ his attempt, he grows emboldened, and increases his dis- 
tances daily. 

TO TREAD WATER. 

All that is necessary^ for treading water, is to let your legs drop in the 
water until you are upright ; then keep yourself afloat in that position by 
treading downward with vour feet, alternately ; and, if necessary, paddling 
with your palms at your hips. 

TO SWIM ON THE SIDE. 

Lower jour left side, and at the same time elevate ^our right ; strike 
forward with your left hand, and sideway with your ri^t ; ^e back of 
the latter being in front instead of upward, the tnumb side of the hand 
downward, so as to serve predsely as an oar. You will thus, by ^ving 
your body an additional impetus, advance much more speedily tluui in the 
common way ; it will also relieve you considerably when you feel tired of 
striking out forward. You may also turn on the right side, strike out 
with the ri^ht hand, and use the left as an oar. In either case, the action 
of the legs 18 the same as usual 

TO SWIM LIKE A DOG. 

Strike with each hand and foot alternately ; that is, begin with the 
right hand and foot, draw the hand toward the chin, and the foot toward 
the body at the same time ; and then simultaneously kick backward with 
the foot, and strike out in a right line with the hand; then do the like with 
the left hand and foot, and so on. The hands are not to be carried back- 
ward as in the ordinary way of twimmjng, but merelv thrust out with 
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the polmi dawnwud, a, little wa; below [he nitftce, in front only ; m 
thev are brought back to the breul agiin, they ihould be nther hollowed, 
and the water gnuped or pulled toward the iwimineT, Much progrev 
cannot be made by awimnungiu tbia manner, but itiU It ia worth Icanunff, 
aa tftty change of method^ in goiog a distance, rccruita the iidmoierA 



Thii it a ray pleaaant and moat advantageoiu change oT action. The 
right arm is lifted entirely out of the water, the shoulder thnut fbrwaid, 
and the iwimmer, while itriking out with hi« legs, reaches forward with 
his hand, sa br aa pocaible. At the utmost itretch of tbe aim the hand 
bill, a little hollowed, into the water, which it graapa or pulla toward the 
awimmer in its ntum to the body, in a tranaverse duectiiHi, toward the 
Dtlier armpit. Wliile ll ia paaalng through the water in tliie manner, the 
legs are drawn op for another effort, and the lefl arm and aboulder elevated 
and thrust IbrwaM aa above directed tor the right. This id tbe greateat 
adnndng relief in swimming, eicept swimming on the back ; floating on 
the back reata the whole of the body as well aa the hmbs, but while floal- 

__ I — _a_. _i._____ j.._: — .!._ ^ — ^ peraon swims in the 

laeif conaiderably, but 
e proceeding in 



hia, you must turn yourself on your back as gently as poaible, 
u breast above the surbce. put yoar head back, so that your 
■- -nd chinonly 



are above water. By keeping In 

thia poaldon with the le^s and 

arma extended, and psddhng the 

=^ handi gently by the side of the 

^ hips, you will float. If you wish 

^ with the legs, taking care not to 
' lift your knees too high, nor aink 

It keeping in aa atraight a hue as possible. 

"-- ■- ; keep them — .:— i— -. .1.. 



itrike out with them to help vou on. 

" - ' — ' while on your back, 1: 
ODe aittr anoiDer, lei mem jan mto the water, and draw uiciu uw;k 
•itb all tb* fbrce yon can, toward your henu; thus you will twim ftct 



one af^ci another, let them &11 
with all tb* force you can, lowi 
fbtwacd, and letum to the place 



feet forward, while on youi badt, lift np yonrlen 
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To turn from your breast to your back, raise ^our legs forwardi and 
throw your head backward, until your body is in a right position: to 
change from the hack to the breast, drop your legs, and throw your body 
forward on your mreast. 

TO TURN WHEN SWIMMING. 

If you wish to turn while on ypur back, keen one leff still, and 
embrace the water beside you with the other ; thus, you will find yourself 
turn to that side on which your leg by its motion embraces the water, and 
you will turn either to the right or left, according to which leg you use in 
this manner. 

To turn while swimming in the ordinary way requires no further effort 
than to indine your head and body to the side you would turn to; and, at 
the same time, move and turn your legs, in the same manner as you would 
do, to turn the same way on land. 

TO SHEW THE FEBT. 

While on your back, bend the small of it downward ; support your- 
self by moving your hands to and fro just above your breast, and stretch 
your feet above the water. 

TO BEAT THE WATER, &:c. 

When swimming on your back, lift your legs out of the water one 
after another, and strike tne water with them alternately. Those who are 
most expert at this, bring their chins toward their breasts at each stroke 
of the legs. 

There is a variety of similar feats performed by expert swimmers, 
such as treading water with both hands raised over tne head ; floating on 
the back with the arms above the surfrtce ; taking the left lee in the right 
^hand, out of the water, when swimming on the back ; pumng the right 
heel by the right hand, toward the back, when swimming in the common 
way ; throwing somersets in the water, backward and ^rward, Hcc. &c;, 
for which no particulv directions are necessary, as the pupil, when he has 
grown expert in the various modes of swimming which we have described, 
will be able to do these things, and any tricks which his &ncy may surest, 
without difficulty. 

DIVING. 

Diving, by practice, may be carried to astonishing perfecdon. Pearls 
are brought up from the bottom of the sea by divers who are trained to 
remain a considerable time under water. In ancient times, divers were 
employed in war to destroy the ships of the enemy : and many instances 
are related, by respectable authors, of men diving after, and ietdiing up 



Ddli and jitcta of inoner thrown in the ita, uid eien oicrtaking the 
D^l or coin beTore it h*a reached Ihe boUom. 

Diring ma; be performed Erom the turfacc of tbe water when ivira- 
■"ing, b; merely tumingtbe bead downwatd, and itriking upward with 

with the hands closed 
abore the Ivad, and bead 
fatemou, from a pier, 
boat, or raised bank. By 
merely atiiking with Ihe 
- feet, and keeping his 
z head (owatd the bottom, 
LhediTermay drive him- 

■ self a considerable dij- 

■ tance beneath (he enr- 
face. If he reach the 

bottom, be has only to tumhia head upward, sprinjrrTam the ground nilh 
his feel, and he wUl soon arriie at the Burface. If desirous of making a 
more rapid ascent, he should strike downward with his feel, pulling the 
water above him toward his head with one hand, asd atiiking it downward 
by bis ode with Ihe other. In diying, the eyes should be open ) yau must, 
therefore, take care that you do not close Ihem, as they reach the surface, 
when you commence your descent. It is almost needless (o add, that the 
breath should be held, thi whole time that you are under water. 



and Bliike a little higher 



Our practical lUreetions in the art of swimming would he incomplele 



Mlenikdmsto 

The eramii may, however, : 



diHupefr 

7 ca« that 



lion, the EufTfrer has saved hiniseir by acdng as ne are about to adviie our 

Eiung reader, if ever he thould be seized with this terrible contrsctiotu 
e assured (hat there is no danger, if you are only a tolerable Bwimmer, 
and do not flurry yourselfl Tlie moment you fbel (he cramp in your 1^ 
or fbot, strike out the limb with all your strength, thnistiag the heel out, 
ojid drawing the toes upward a» fordbly as posMble, totally regardless 
of the momentary pain it may occawon. If two or three efforts of this 
nature do not succeed, throw yourself on your back, and endeavour to 
keep yourself allost with your hands until assistance reach you ; or, if there 
be no hope oflhal. try to paddle ashore with your palms. Should you be 
unable to float on your back, put yourself in the position directed for 
treading water, and you may keep your head above the surface by merely- 
striking the water downward with your bands at yotir hips, without any 



help be at hand. If you have one leg only aitac 
yourself forward with the other. In order to endow 



ed,.you may drive 

occasionally Cry to 
[ and a hand, or the two t'ands only, and you 
'ans difficult. 

hed that none of the treatises on swimming, 
lianda, recommend the practice of boys attempt- 
ing to carry one anolner 
in tiic water; when both 
can swim, this i» an eicel- 
lent and safe method of 
' learning how to support 
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simply by applying ™ 
hand to each hip ot h 



I, had the pi 



d the pleasure of wvin* a IHend from drowning, by (hese 
Bllended, however, with conaiderable risk, esperfally ifthe 
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surprise any swimmer, wi?o first tries the experiment, to find with what 
ease he can support a person attached to him in this manner. The person, 
who rests upon the hips of his companion, is represented as passive, as 
he is supposed to be unable to swim ; but two swimmers, peribrming this 
experiment, may strike out together with their legs. 

TIMES AND PLACES FOR SWIMMING. 

Of all places to swim in, the sea is best, runnine waters next, and 

yonds the worst. The best time. for swimming is in me montfis of May, 
une, July, and August There are, however, some years, wherein it is 
not healthy to go into the water during these months ; as when the wea* 
ther, and consequently the water, is colder than ordinary for the season. 
One ought not to go into the water when it rains ; for the rain, if it last 
any time, chills the water, and endangers catching cold, by wetting one's 
clothes. The night is also improi>er for this exercise. Beware of weeds, 
as, althoi^h you have company with you, yet, you may be lost beyond the 
possibility of help, if your feet get entangled among them. The bottom ought 
to be of gravel, or smooth stones^ so that you may stand thereon as firmly 
as on the earth, and be neither in danger of smking in the mud, nor 
wounding the feet : care oueht also to be taken that it be even, and with- 
out holes ; and, above all, that you know the depth, especially when you 
begin to learn ; for as it is then easy to tire one's self when struggling and 
mining the first efforts, you should, therefore, be sure that the bottom is 
not out of TOur depth, when you have occasion to rest, and take breath. It 
is impossible to be too cautious when you are alone, or have no one in 
company that knows the pond or stream. When you have found out a 
place fit to learn in, do not venture any where else till you are considerably 
advanced in the art ; and, till then, it will be the best way to exercise witn 
some one who is already expert in swimming. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

In entering the water, the head should be wetted first, either by plung- 
ing in head foremost, or pouring water on it Before you adopt the first 
method, ascertain if the water be sufficiently deep to allow you to dive 
without touching the bottom, otherwise you may injure yourself against 
it Do not remaun in the water too lonff, but come out as soon as you feel 
tired, chilly, or numbed. It is a good plan to make a plunge, so as to wet 
the body all over, to return to shore immediately, and an instant after- 
ward enter the water at your ease, and take your lesson or your swim. You 
do not feel so chilly if you do this, as if you dash in and swim off at once. 
Never be alarmed at having a few mouthfhls of water, when learninpp to 
swims be not discouraged at difficulties, but bear in mind, that milhons 
have done what you are attempting to do. Beware of banks which have 
holes in them, and venture out of your depth only by degrees. 

k2 
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If one of yout compuiiDiu be in dinger or drowning, be nire thai, in 
enduvouring to saye hicD, you malu ;our spproacbes la such a louineT, 
11 will DicTcnt him from Krappling nith ;ou ; if he once get a held of 
your licobi, you both will ulmoat inevitably be lost 

AlthouKb it baa been said, thai the weight of one's clothea will make 
bat tittle dtSeience in the water, yet we itiongly advise the young iwim- 
mer, when he hu become expert In the art, and confident of bit own 
pnmess, to swim oceationatly with his clothes onj for ttaii purpote, of 
coune he need only uao an old wom-oat suic : by so doing, ne wiU be 
ntiafled that drew doea not nuke so mocb difference as be might imaciae, 
uid thai he wlU have more courage and presence of mind if he should at 
iny time afterwiid &il into the water, or leap in to save mother. There 
are many creatures, whose motloni in the water are ttmiLar to those of 
mm when snimmlng; and, it bai been said, that he wlio wishei to 
learn tliii art, caimot have a better muter than 

8|t :f ng- 
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SINGING BIRDS. 



At the present day, there is icarcely a house, in which a singing-bird 
of toriK ion or oiher is ool kept. Tbe Linnet and the Lark may now be 
Taitiy said to enliven, with (heir merry melody, the inmatei of the palace > 
■ ndlhecDlI^e! the Utile Goldfinch, in hia nurow, aquore boT, cheen ' 
.1 1 — : — ;.!. <..L-:ii -;..: — •• j|,g pgn^tj,^ j^ hja neat cage, placed 



sladdeoB the heart ot the rustier and every hi 
dellKhl and amusement to youth, as yauih-aloni 
There are few men »ho do n< 



lu piping;" the Canary, in hii neat cage, placed 
and geraniumj of the parlour window, ainuiei tht, 
lird, in hia wicker house, bung under Ihe IhalcC 



•r [if Ihe 
ateting) 



Blackbird, li: 

Ih. as vouIh-Hlani 

ith pleasure the dat when 

■y have been greater adepts, when boya, in the art of bird- 
-■- "hen they fi— •-- ^^--'- '- '— - ■■-'- 



le Larks ufe in their 
of their 



^itiviiy by a tempting meal-ivotm. The lada of London know 
tie aboulTjlrd-caldhiog; but they are, nevetlhelesi, in general, belter 
■ llian the juienile rustics, who, though very skilful in the field, 
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are often xiwkward and inexperienced in the management of their httle 
feathered prispners ; this being the case, we shall endeavour to afford, in 
the following pages, directions to the former for taking birds, if they ever 
have an opportunity of so doing { advice to the latter as to the most proper 
mode- of feeding, &c. ; and such general directions on the subject of 
singing birds as may be acceptable to all who keep them. 

BIRD-LIME. 

Bird-lime is made from the bark of holly, peeled from the tree at 
midsummer, and boiled in water till the grey bark rises. In about sixteen 
hours the water is drained away, all the green bark separated from the 
grey, lud on a moist floor, and covered over with green weeds; in ten or 
twelve^ays it turns to a slimy matter; it is then beat in a mortar till it 
becomes thick and tough, afterward wii^hfed in a running stream^ pHt in 
dose earthen pots, and spummed as-o(t^l8~«Ay^fbQiness aittes 'r in three 
or four days it becomes cleansedr»and isNput into another clean earthen 
vessel, and covered close for use. ^HVhen wanted for use, a portion of the 
bird-lime is put into a pipkin, with a third part of goose-grease, over a 
gentle fire; it is stirred continually till well incorporated, and then taken 
nrom the fire, and stirred till cold. The rods are warmed a little over the 
fire, and the lime wound about their tops. They are smeared one upon 
another, until there is a sufficient proportion of the lime upon each. 

Place one or more call -birds m a place which is frequented by the 
birds you wish to take, and plant your limed twigs in the ground, round 
the cage or ca^es. The wild birds will be attracted by the call of your 
decoys; and, in approaching toward them, perch upon the twigs, xou 
must be at hand to take them as soon as they get limed. 

NETS AND TRAPS. 

Larks and other small birds are taken bv the clap-net This mode of 
catching birds is called Daring or Doring. The apparatus being much too 
complicated for our young readers' construction, and the sport rather too 
difficult for their powers, it is useless for us to give any directions as to 
the' manner of making or using the dap-net. 

The following is the mode of taking Larks in horse-hair nooses: — when 
the ground is covered with snow, get a hundred yards of packthread, and 
at every six inches fasten a noose, made with hwse-hair, (two hairs twisted 
together are suffident;) at every twenty yards thrust a Ifttle stick into the 
ground, bv which the packthread must be fastened, to keep the nooses 
about the neight the Larks run; scatter white oats from one end to the 
other; the Larks wiU flock to it, and hang themselves in the nooses. Take 
them out as soon as caught. 
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Trammels are luuaUy made thirty-siz ^rardfl in length, and about six 
yards over, with six ribs of packthread, wmch, at the ends, are put upon 
two poles of about sixteen teet long, and made lesser at each end. Tney 
are ocawn over the ground, during dark nights, by two persons, who make 
the net touch the ground every five or six steps, otherwise it would pass 
over the birds. When they fly up against it, tne net is dropped upon all 
that are under it Larks, and all other birds that roost on the ground, 
may be taken with this net. 

The best Nightingale traps are those which are of an* oblong shape, 
about four inches deep, with a perch supporting the top, so as to fall luid 
enclose the bird the moment he drops at the bait 

The springle, which is one of the most excellent traps in use, is made 
in the foHowing manner: at the smaller end of a hazei switch, four feet 
long, which is called the spring, tie a i^iece of string, about fifteei^ inches 
in length; nearly at the other end of this string, the catch, which is a little 
l)it of wood, half an inch long, about half as broad, and one quarter as 
thick, is fiistened; a little hit of the wood must be shaved off on the flat 
ade of one end of it, to adapt it for a notch, is another part of the springle; 
a loose slip-knot, made of a couple of long, stout horse-hairs, is then to 
be fastened to the end of the string below the catch, and thus one part of 
your sprinkle is complete. Next procure a smaller switch, about a foot 
and a naif in length, hend back the smaller end, and fasten it within an 
inch or so of the thicker end, in which a notch must be cut to receive the 
thin end of the catch; this is the spread: a stump, and a bender, which is 
another pliant bit of switch, each a foot and a half in length, will complete 
the springle. It b set in the following manner: — thrust the stump No. 1 

into the ground. Place the bow of what 
is called the spreader, over it, as No. 2; 
then, about the length of the spreader from 
the stump, push the two ends of the 
bender securely into the ground, as No. 3 ; 
next, plant the thick end of the long 
switch or spring at a convenient distance 
from Uie bender^ bend it down until you can 
put one end of the catch upward, on the 
inside of the bender ; then lift the spreader 
an inch from the ground, place the smaller 
end of the catch in the notch, and thus 
the spreader will be supported, and the springer retained from springing 
Up. Now lay the hair slip-knot round the spreader and stump, and scatter 
such gndn or seeds, as are fit for the bird you wbh to catch, inside it 
Scatter also a small quantity of the same sort of grain or seeds with which 
your trap is baited, ughtly and sparingly, for some distance around the 




« to attract and lead the bird by degrHS to the principal 
ic Bpreider of tbe trap. Ygur springle is now complete, 

^^ tract«d by tbe bait, approaches by dvgreea, 

I and at leiigtb peTcbea upon tbe epreader, 

/ vf hich faUa with iu weight ; the catch is thus 

/ released, the apringer flies up, and the bird 

/ ia caught in the hair noose, by the nei^, 

^^^■^^—-^ "ing, body, or legs. If the epriogle be 

a^^SS^^ used for taking bird) sliie, you must remun 

l^^^^^fc noosed, run and take him, othetivise he will 
aff-iiU liSlJ""" either be strangled, or beat bimself to pieces 

:■ made of four bricks, two lengthways, one 
BCtos! their ends, and tbe fourth between, 

ground, upon which t^e end of a forked 
sprig is placed, under a straight bit of stick 
which supports the cover. At the botiom 
of the trap, the bait is thrown, and also 
round the edges of it. The bird alights on 
the fork, whi^ drops with its weight ; thus 
the support of the upright is removed, agunst 
which the cover leans, tbe latler lalls, and 
lecures (he bird In the trap. 

winter season, when the nound 
GKeep a round spot clean, the size of your 
on the spot, and a few erumbs of bread or 
red berries ; prop up the sieve over the 
spot with a bit of^ stick, as seen in the cut, 
with s thin twine fastened to the ceixtre, 
and long enough to reach to a window at 
which you must be seated, and watch the 
birds getting under the sieve, when the Elling 
thould be EuddenlT jerked ; this, if dex- 

fdl, and tbe l^rds to be caughL You then 
lake a cloth' or apron, and diSB.it under 
king care not to lifttfso high 
p the doth to the centre, you 
will be able to carry the aieve, with the bird under it, into the house. 



THE VARIOUS BIRDS. 

The young Fancier will lind but litlle difficulty in London, or any 
laige (own, in procuring such birds as he may deaire, from the dealers. 
■In country places, he must eierdae his talenis and industry in calihing 
old birds or brancliers, either nith traps or liine-tniga, or discovering and 

serious rivals in the weasel, the pole-cat, and the stoat, which frequently 
mar the hopes of the nest-findet, by devouring the young a day or so 
before they are sufficiently Sedeed to make il safe to take them. He 
must, honever, leave them uutil they are in a proper state for removal 
from the fostering care of the parent birds; for it they are brought away 
when merely stubbed, or half naked, it is impossible to keep them alive 
by hand. 

Canaries, the Fancier may breed to great perlectlon, If he be careful in 
laying in his first stock, and occauonally strenglhen it by the introductioD 
of a superior bird. If he tbfa* fit, he may also produce Mules between ' 
the Canary and Goldllndi, er the Canary and Linnet, which will often 
prove moat eiccllent songslata. Ooldllnches, Linnets, Larks, &c. may be 

these, as well as BUckhirds, Tlviislies, Canaries, Mulei, Nightingales, &c. 
may be wocured at the different shops, where it is much safer to deal 
than at the stalls in the streets i because, at the lattef, ihere are scarcely 
Ver any but old birds or bianchen recently cauglH, and which have never 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 




This 18 universally admitted to be the king of sin^n^birds. Old 
Nightingales may be caught at the end of March, or beginning of April, 

and branchers in July or August The 
Nightingale trap is baited wiUi a meal- 
worm, and pladed near where a bird 
sings or feeds. You may find Nightin- 
gales beside sandy hills, in woods, cop- 
Eices, or qmckset hed^s. When you 
ave taken a bird, tie his wings together 
with a bit of thread, and cut the fea- 
thers from the vent, otherwise they 
will clog, and the bird will, in all pro- 
bability, die. In two or three hours 
after taken, you must crain him with 
mashed sheep's heart and egg. Give 
him three or four pills of uiis every 
hour and a halfl When you get him home, put him in a Nightingale^ 
cage, or if you have only an open one, throw a cloth over one side of it. 
When you have crammed him for a day and a half, nut a small piece of 
meat in his pan, sweep some ants upon it, and put ants mould at Uie bot- 
tom of the cage; but do not trust him to feed himself too soon. When he 
begins to feed, you need not cram him, but supply him with ants for one 
day longer, or more, if you see occasion; keep his wings tied for a few 
days, and, if a kindly bird, he will ang in a week. During the summer, 
you may feed him with German paste, or sheep's heart and egg; the heart 
raw and chopped small, the egg nard and grated fine. In the winter, the 
same food will do, only that the heart must be parboiled. Give him fresh 
victuals every dav, and put ants' mould at the oottom of the cage, which 
should be dearea out twice a week. If you find the dung a little looser 
than ordinary, take a littie hemp seed, ground extremely well, pound, 
and mix it with the sheep's heart and egg. You may give nim a 'fig, or a 
bit of fine loaf sugar, now and then; or, if ill, a spider, a few ants, or 
mealworms. 

Nightingales build in close quickset hedges. The young ones are fit 
to take about the middle of May. Feed them with raw i^eep's heart and 
egg; and, while young, put a little straw or dry mould in the bottom of 
the cage. If not kept clean, they seldom can be reared. As soon As they 
begin to feed well, put them in a cage, with a saucer of water, in which 
they will dabble and wash themselves. If they thrive, 3rou %hay soon 
separate them, and after they have been in single cages two or three days, 
the cocks will record. 



HHOIHa BIRDI. 



Thit i« a ytrj pood bird, if he can be kept from hetring othen! 1 

, and ling ci, 
year. The 



In peafl or OBta, and upon ebmmon 
heath^ and are fit [o be Uken at ten 
or twelve days old- When taken, 
put a liille ha; in a basket, and tie 
Ihem close domi in il; Boak some 
rape seed three or four houis in 



thiciiK, .. . .., 

two houn, (0 each bird; lei the meat be fresh made every day; a little 
sheep's heart ii a good change of food Ibi Ihem, When strong enough to 
be separated, put each in a can about a foot square j keep them in hay 
tlU they leed ttaemseltes with £7 meat; vii. with bread, e», and hemp 
seed) Ibey wilt do this in about three weeks or a monih. When you first 
pat them in a cage, shew them their victuals on the point of a stick. 
To make dry meat, boil an egg yery hard, chop it, and mii about half 
^e quantity of hemp-teed with the ^g. At first, the seeds should be 
bnuaed, but as the birds gron strong, they may be pcen whole. Ihe 
bDgest and longest birds in the nest are cocks, and. If put in separate cages, 
Ihey will record when three weeks or a month old. The hens will make 
it shrill noise, but by no means resembles a song. About this time, you 
ibonld strew a liitle gravel in the bottcm of the cage, and ^ve the bird a 
Itnfj and, note also, that even up to, and indeed alter ihii period, yon - 
shoidd slid keep a little soft victuab in the cage, and bring tuin to iiard 
meat by degrees. 

If your Lark get out of order, or his dm^ become loose, grate a little 
Cheshire cheese m his ylcluals, and give him some wood-lice, three or four 

s in a dayi put a little liquorice and aUade of safiton in his water. 



IhM Jkylarfc is caught with a dap 
a preee^fc page, c- '" ■^"'^ "'"'■•'' ' 
tach a hdf^t that < 



-„_. . a dap-net, or with nooses, as desciibed in 

, ._ in dark nights, with a tiammeL This bird soars to 
» one may hear his munc long after the loiigster hlnudf 
hat been lost sight of in the aic 
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nchera, or bitdi which are about 

ratch mih > net of about twehe « 
thirteen yards long, and three or Bmu 
broad, with a line ran Clirough the 
middle of it. For this net, you muit 
have a hawk, carried bv another per- 
■on. When you find s flocll,' (they 
lie, commonly, in pasture land, or by 
gravel pita,) get aa near them as you 
can, shew your hawk, and maiie him 

perceive him, they will lie cloie to 
the groundi then let one laiie hold of 
one end of the line, and tlie other of the other, dll you pass the net over 
diem, holding yout hawk up aa you advance. They have been known to 
be to tertilied at the sight of the hawk, as to suS'er themselves to be 
taken up with the hand. When taken, bruise hemp-seed very fine, and 
mix it with bread; put some red gravel in the bottom of the cage, and 
throw some of <he bread and hemp-seed upon the gravel, for two or three 
days, then put some in tlie trougli ; when you perceive them feed heartily ' 

After this, give them but very little hemp-seed; butOiMl an egg very hard. 

Site and mix it among the bread and hsmp-seed. Feed them every other 
y; if they have any meat left, throw it away, and give them fresh. 
Sheep's heart, mutton, veal, lamb, or, in laBt, any meat, bailed or roasted, 
if not salt, or too much done, is good for Ihem occasionally. When ill, let' 
them have two or three mealwonus or hog-lice a day. If loose, grate 
chalk or cheese among their victuals, and, instead of gravel, put mould, 
full of ants, at the bottom of the cage. To clear their voice, and make 
Ihem sing more (tee and stout, put a little slick -liquorice and a blade of 
saShiD in Iheir water. The oiily sure method (o know a cock Eroiu a hen . 
is by his greater length. 

The Woodlark has a fine i 



song, and will take from no other 

, .__ .. _^wellfeathei._ , .. _ 

lo brine them up. These, irith the eaeeption of the Skylark, 
the only birds that ling a* they By. 



rictuals, mixed with a little bruised bemf ;ed, or a ftw sweet.Almondt, 
it Ibdr pnper food. If they are not very well featheri ■ ' -^ 
very iBfflcult lo V- - - ■■■ "" 



The Titlark is handfome uid taper, and about the >iie of a Niphtin- 
gule ; he tings liam March to J uly, b very hard;, but nol worth bringing 
up from [he neiL Titlarks ire 
nughl from the end of March to 
tht middie of April. When the 
bird ii first taken, put a little 
mould, trith ants, at the bottom 
or (he cage, thron in some gnled 
hrrad and bruiaed henjp-aeed, 

bird BCea the tnia, he will not 
fail to feed. If, honeier, you 
find this will not attract hjm, cut 
two or three meil-wornu in half^ 
put them among the bread and 
ight place, where he may not be disturbed, 
three days, then feed bim as a Sk^huk, 



le this plan far 



heh'emp-seed^janThe 



Con£ 

> week or ten dayi 

You mav catch Titlarki with clap- 
laler than April, they will not sing n: 
bird may likeniae be taken with lime 
■' Titlark fo 



wiU, n 






caught 
xliis 



nets, aa other small birda; if ca 

mch during the first su 

twigs: to take them in this manner, 
i-Dim, and when you have found a Titlark, 
n yards from where you hear him, and set 
jfourcage. Place yourself as private as you 



three or four lime-t« ^ 

one of the lime-twigs : as soon as he perches, run and catch him ; for if 
you delay, he will very Ukely c|eat himself from the lime in a few aecondi, 
and escape. When taken, tie their wings, and manage them in the same 
manner aa above directed for those that are Uken in the nets. 

Titlarks build among grass, peas, or beani: if you are deairaus of 
bringing them up from ine nest, feed them in the same manner ai Wood- 

The cock can scarcely be distinguished from (he hen but by Ms record- 
ing. Tlie Titlark, as well as the Woodlark and Skylark, are remarkable 
for the length of the claw of their hinder toe ; in conseijuence of which, 
Larks never alight on trees, as they are unatje (o cling to a perch, like 
most other birds. There ii another (ar[ of Lark called the Orast-hopper 
Lark, &omi its making a ncnse somewhat reiembUng the chirp of that 
insect Ii ii very loUtary and shy in its halnts, and of no value a* > 
singing bird. 
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THE OOLDFINCH. 

« 

This very pretty bird, which, from its fondness for the seeds of the 
thistle, is sometimes called the Thistlefinch, builds in orchards or hedges, 

and has three or four nests in a sum- 
mer. The Goldfinch's nest is very 
beautifully built of moss, and other 
light materials, and comfortably lined 
with down, feathers, and soft wooL 
If broup;ht up from the nest, a Gold- 
finch will take his song from a Wood* 
-^ ^^^^^^^ lark, Canary, or almost any other 
-^g^^^^^QjJK^^^ bird. They may be made to draw 

their water, open the box for their vic- 
tuals, and ]^erform several entertain- 
ing tricks ; m fact, there are few sing- 
ing birds which evince such tractability as the Goldfinch. You may feed 
them with white bread and milk, with a little of the flour of ground canary- 
seed, giving them only three or four bits at a time : keep them at this sort 
of victuals, until they are five or six weeks old ; then g^ve them a little 
canary-seed, and soft meat besides ; but bring them to canary-seed alone, 
as soon as you can. ^jive them groundsel every day, and a blade of saffron 
in their water ; if loose, stick a little chalk in the side of the cag^t and 
always keep red sand or gravel at the bottom, to qualify the cu. of the 
seeds. Goldfinches are very merry birds, and« if not so plentiful, would 
be esteemed as much as the Canary. When alone, thev are fond of view- 
ing themselves in a glass. They are most commonly taken with dap-nets, 
in thistle fields, where they are generally found in flocks in cold weather. 
fhey are tender in the summer ; but hardy, and will soon sing, if caught 
in the winter. 

You may know a cock, either old or young, b^ the blackness of hie 
wings; he is also black over the bill, and red under it; and all his colours 
are brighter than those of the hen. Many persons consider the Goldfijich 
to be ue prettiest, and the most agreeable, of all singing birds; his beau- 
^ful colours pl4tse the e^e no less than his son^ charms the ear ; his viva- 
city is amusing, and his lameness and docility endearing; while the 
hardihood of his constitution renders it unnecessary to devote one half 
of the time to the care of him which many other birds require. For 
sinking, he certainly has many superiors among his feathered brethren ; 
and those Canary Fanciers, who hold the song oi a bird in light estimation 
in comparison with fine shape, and the^lumage most approved of by 
fashion, would set but litde value upon the handsome and varied feathers 
of the Goldfinch; but "take him for all in all," as a bird for the cage, ht 
is scarcely excelled by any. 
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Though this very dae bird's natural note !■ most indiSerent, he ma* 
be laughl lo pipe eeveni (unea at eommMid; niid IrheQ he hu once 
(cquired ■ piece of music, he 
will never fbrget it, alchough 
kept among other bildl. If 
nell trained. BulGncheBoie con- 
tideredveryvaluBb]«, and many 
of Ihem have been »]d fbi ten 
or a doien guineas each. 

They huUd in orchards, or 
woods, and commence breed- 
ing about the latiei end of Ma; ; 
thcirncBlsare badly made : Ihev 
have usually four or live young 
ones at a time, and breed twice, 
or sometimes thrice, during the 
summer seajon. They niay be taken when about a forlnight old, and 
ought (o be fed as Linnets ; with tliis difference only, that ii is belter M 
give them a little more canary-seed. If [hey get ill. Borne fine hemp-seed, 
and' a little laSVon in their water, or some Woodlark's food, will, in most 

There arc various opinions aa to the marks by which a cock may be 
distinguished from a hen: some think, by the whiteness of the rump; 
others, by the blueness of the bacli ; and many, by a dash of red under 



Ihe bacli ; and many, I 
™.* ibo™I'wMkoV 



10 pipe or vihi^tle to diem such tuixes si you 
?r quantities of Bulfinches Irom Gem 



D be taught them. About a week or ten days after they ai 

_i II >. — :_ ; ...i.:..r. .. .V yj|, (y^fj j, yj 

Dird-deelers, who 

dse them, on Iheir srHral, as being capable of piping " God save the 
King," the " Hunter's ^^honis" in " Der Frejschutze," and other popular 
pieces of music In a state of nature, this bird has but three notes, 
naiher of which is melodious, but tie may be taught to perfonn a variety 
oTairs with great predsion, and even to giticulate words and short len-- 

Ifinches are no! very plentiful in Eneland: by devouring large quan- 
" ' '- -■-- ' - - ■- ihe gard- -■ - 






of wall-fruit, they have made the gardeners t 

esj and we are told that in many parishes in Kngland, the church' 

ns g^ve twopence reward for every Bulflnch's hesA that is brought to 



^ be the beiL If broughi up from the - 
nest, Ihey will sing-ais or seven months 
in the yest; butifcaughtold, they sel- 
dom continue to sing above hslf that 
time- They breed in hedge-n}>vs, and 
have young ones in the bepnniug of 
Hay. TheyotBvbelalrenattHelveor 
fourteen days old, and should be "fed 
and brought up as Linnets. Btanchers* 
may be taken with clap-neia, about 
June or July, in bcoad lanes, or nalei- 

The bird (hat hai-the brightest white 
in the wing, and looks brownest on the 
back, is a cwk. The female is without any red upon the breast,' itei 
plumage Eg alrogether less brilliant, and inclines rather ip a greenish' hue ; 
in other paidculara the male and female very much resemWe each other. 
The Chaffinch's soi^ is short but frequently repeated ; it begins to sing 
early in the spring, and ceases about the middle of snmmcr. , AS loon as 
Ihey are well fledged, you may pull Ave or sii feathers off their breasts ; 
and, if they are cocks, in ten or twelve days Ihey will come out red ; if 
hens, they will come much the same colour as they were before : if you 
have btanche™, and do not know the cocki from the hens,"you may 
do the same ; the cocks are of -a purple red, and thO' hens grey on Ihe 

The female generally lays Ave or ai era of a pale reddish colour, 
sprinkled with dark spots, principally at thelaiger end. During the lime 
of hatching, Ihe male Is very assiduous in his attendance, seldom straying 
far from (he nest, and Ilicn only to procure (bod. Chaffinclles subsist 
chiefly on small seeds of various kinds ; they likewise eat calerpillara and 
insecis, *ilh which Ihey also feed their young. They are seldom kept in 
cages, as their song possesses no variety, and they do not readily learn the 
notes of other birds. The males frequently maintain obsdoate combats, 
and iighl lill one of them is vanquished, and compelled to give way. In 
Sweden these birds pecform a partial migration; the females collect in 
large flocks in the latter end of September, and, leaving their mates, spread 
themselves through various pans of Europe; the males conlinue in 
Sweden, and are again joined ty their females, who return in grtat num- 
ber!, about the beginning of April, to (heir wonled haunts. 



four times in B year. Their yc 
ones are Gl 10 be lakea sboul the 1; 
end of April. 

Feed them wiih a tittle white bi 
sOHked in milk, previously boiled ; lei 
it be very slifr, hke h hssty puddingj 

soon grows sour. When they feed 
themselves, giie them a little scalded 
rape seed ; and, after about a wei 
(ome of the Woodlark'g victuals, 
the sooner you can break them 
bread and milk, the better. 
Those that are the brownest upon the bsck, and have the semi 
tiird, or . fourth "feathers of the wings nhite up to the qiull, never lul 
idng cocka.' Iii sprijig, the breast of the cock is crioison: the hens 
lave a little east of.while, and are a httle brownish upon their backs, I 
ot 10 much as the cock ; if you observe them well together, you will easily 
ee the difference. 

Theymay be caught with clap-netf 
low cage, and get some of the seeds yi 
ito the cage wtlba little hemp-seed, g 
may not be disturbed, 
.. ._ . -,., . in cage them up separately; feed them . , 

If duU, give them lettuce-aeed, bee t leaf, or a Utile seeded chick-weed 
and then; and, if troubled with a looseness, some chalk and bruised hi 
seed, a stalk of plantun-seed, and put saffron in their water. 

Whether out great English poet, Dryden, kept caged Linnets or 
we cannot say ; hut it appears that this bird was a favourite of his. 
the following lines he pays the Linnet a high complmient, by making 



song of the Canary or the Woodlaik 
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THE BIiACKBIRD. 

This bird breeds very early in the year : you may take young Black-: 
birds at ten or twelve days old ; feed tnem once in two hours with cheese- 
curd, white bread and milk, with 
sheep's or ox's heart, or any oth^r 
sort of lean meat, cut very small, 
mixed up with a little bread, and 
made very moist Be sure to 
keep them clean, remove their 
dung every time you feed them, 
and whenever their nest gets 
dirty, take them out and put 
them in clean straw. You must 
part them as soon as you can. 
When ^own up, you may feed 
them with flesh meat boiled, raw, 
or roasted; and you may bring them up to Woodlark's victuals; but 
flesh meat, mixed with a little bread, is best The blackest bird in the 
nest is sure to be a cock. 

This bird is stout, strong, and has a very pleasing note of his own ; he 
will whistle about four or five months in the year. If you find him out 
of order, give him a large spider, and some wood-lice ; you may likewise 
put a little cochineal in his water ; this will, in general, make him gay and 
cheerful. • Hog-lice are also good for a Blackbird when ill, but he must 
not have many of them in one day, lest they should give him a distaste for 
his other food, and thus do him harm instead of good. 

Blackbirds, it is said, may be taught to whistle a tune from a pipe, in 
the same manner as Bulfinches. Some persons may conceive, that the 
pleasure of hearing this brilliant songster mllowing the notes of an instru- 
ment, would amply repay the toil of teaching him : for our own part, we 
are of a very different opinion ; we are convinced that the tutor would 
only spoil a good bird by making him a middling musician. It^ould be 
pleasant to speculate on the consequences of some three or four well- 
taught Blackbirds escaping to the woods, and carrying back the accom- 
plishments which they had acc^uired, while in cages among men. A 
revolution might be produced in the language of tne birds. The loyal 
gfroves would echo with ** God save the king 1 " the nestlings be hushed 
mto slumber by <<Hest thee, babe, rest theel" and the gardener's fruit 
devoured by the Bulfinches to the tune of " Cherry ripe !*' But it is a 
mere waste of time to teach any bird, that has a good note of its own, the 
compositions of a musidan ; for the principal pleasure to be derived from 
a good singing bird is, to hear him " warble his native wood-notes wild." 
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THE THRUSH, OR THROSTLE. 

There are three other sorts of Thrush, beside the cage-bird, or sons 
Thrush ; one has a red wiQg, a second is small and dark-colou^d, and 

the third is called the misletoe Thrushj 
a large handsome bird, but more calcu- 
lated for the s^it than the cage. The 
song Thrush builds in woods, and sings 
nine or ten months in a year. They are 
fed with the same food, 'and, if sick, used 
in the same manner as Blackbirds. Both 
cocks and hens will record as soon as 
^^^ ^,^ _ jjc^ r— -^j^^^ *^®y 't>egin to feed themselves ; the cocks 
cS!'^t yw^ Iff ^^^5? ^^^* ^®* ^^P**** ^^ perch, and sing their 
"-^/^*^^Mfc^g^, notes low for some time, while the hens 

C^^" "^BffP^^^^^s^ will do it by jerks, and make only an 
*"^ ^~- — attempt at smging. If you are not satis- 
fied which are the cocks, keep them till 
after moulting, when the cocks will break out in song. 

THE CANARY. 

These birds, which were formerly brought from the Canary Islands, 
are remarkably lean, particularly the cocks, whose lavbh singing, and 
great mettle, prevent them from being fat The French-coloured, so 
called from the breed that were, a few years ago, brought from France, 
are of a beautiful bright yellow, with an intermixture of jet-black spots, 
and but little or no white in them. The mealy birds have no perfect 
colours, yet in breeding they often throw as fine a feather to the young 
ones as the best The mottled ones are mostly white, with black and 
brownish spots; the last are accounted the worst in colour, but they 
are generally as good in nature as any. Choose a young sprighdy bird, 
sleeK and straight, standing like the sparrow-hawk, and not fearful, but 
one that, after flinging himself, two or three times, from the perch to the 
top of the cage, boldly struts and shakes himself. Take notice of the 
dung, which ought to dry quickly, and be thick, hard, round, of a fine 
white on the outside, and darkish m the middle. ^ If the bird dung only a 
white slime, with no black in it, it is a certain sign of speedy death. If 
possible, hear him sin^ before you buy him ; the song is accounted good, 
if begun something like a Skylark's, and run on like the Nightingale's. 
The hens never sing, although many have, by a sort o^ jabbering noise, 
deceived unskilful persons. The way to distinguish between the cock's 
song, and this jabbering is, that let him sing ever so indifferentiy, edmost 
every time he strikes a note, his throat heaves while he warbles ; but let 
a hen make what noise she will, this motion is never observed in her. 
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The ben ii *]v«y> mutler and shorter, eipedilly from the legs to the 
vent j tbe cock eppean, in thiil put, l«per aJid thin, and if you blow the 
feathen up, you will find hia vent longer, and the orifice leu than the 
hen's. Tbe colour aboTe the biU of the cock, and Ilkexiu under hia 
'Jiroat, and on tbe pinion of hit wing, ia ■ brighter yellow. 

The Canaty breedi four or five times 

a year, and Uye four, five, or even ex 

egga at a time; they Eet fourteen daya. 

you should not matcb tbem till the 
. middle of March. You must hare a 

proper cage, or else prepare a romn for 



armtn, ana aunaiune in u» loom in 
le morning makes it vrarm all day. If 
our room be large, you may turn in ten 
■ twel™ pair. Throw red sand at tlie 



back cages in erery corner, aa some of 

the birds love to breed in the dark, and 

others in the light. If you breed them 

a cage, let it be twke aa taive aa the common breeding cafjes, so that 

ey may have room to fly. Give them two boxes to build in, as they 

Ee to have their choice, and are apt to go to nest again before the young 

bring them up 

, It fourteen days old ; 
ones, they grow sullen, and will not feed ; I 
them up, leave them till the latter h 
■ ey will pull the othet yo 

^lie. When taken away. _ 

of the yolk, a like quantitT of the beat bread, ai 

acalded rape-seed: boil it soft, and grind it in a mill; or, if you haie but 
few birds, bruise it on a trencher, with the blade of a knife, the finer the 
better: mil it with a litde maw-seed, and give (hem span full of it every 
day. This is the beat food for young Canary birds that arc brought up 
by the old ones, till they have moulted o£ Talie pardcular care that the 
rape-seed be not sour, for it will give them a looseness, and kill them. 
You must make your sod victuals Iresh every day. 

A very old &ncier of Canary birds makes the following remarks on 
feeding^ — " To feed Canary birds brought an by the hand, it is requiaite 
to know when to give and when to refuse them their food. Someliines 
they are aiarved by the long intervals between the limes of feeding, and 
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Bottietimes they are surfeited by being fed too oflen, and indiscreetly : 
young birds, so irregularly reared, fall into sickness, which is supposed 
to be occasioned by want of food, and then their keepers try all wajrs 
to make them open their beaks to swallow something, but in vain, their 
stomachs being so full that they are choked up, for nothing digests with 
them, and, after pining a few days, they die. 1 have observed that Canary 
birds, reared by band, without observing any certain rule in feeding them, 
are usually so thin, poor, and weak, that they are more likely to die 
than to live ; and the first illness that seizes them, which is commonly 
their moulting, they have such an ill constitution, and so infirm a body, 
that they cannot withstand it, and most of them die. Then the owners 
lay all the fault on their moulting, and not on th6 irregular feeding 
which they sufiered when rearing. The times for feeding youn^ Canary 
birds ought to be as follows ; viz. — ^the first time at half after six in the 
morning, at the latest; the second time at eight; the third, at half after 
nine ; the fourth, at half after eleven ; the fifth, at half after twelve ; 
the sixth, at two ; the seventh, at half after three ; the eighth, at five ; 
the nintli, at half after six; the tenth, at eight; the eleventh, at three 
quarters after eight, for the last time. This last feeding is not always 
necessary, for very often the young birds are gone to rest at that time ; 
and they must not then be disturbed ; if anv food be given them at the 
last time, it must be much less than at otners, there being but three 
quarters of an hour between the two last feedings. You must make a 
small stick very smooth and thin at the end to feed them with *^t must 
be as broad as your little finger. Those who make use of a quill cut^ for 
that purpose, have more trouble in feeding than those who use a stick; 
because uie quill bends, and is not stiff enough to take up the bird's food. 
You must, every time of feeding, give them their beak full about four 
times, that their craw may not be too fiiU, which might choke them. After 
twenty-three or twenty-four days, you are to forbear feeding them by 
hand, especially when you observe them pick up the food themselves. 
When they first begin to feed alone put them into a cage without perches, 
with a little very fine small hay or moss, well dried, in the bottom of the 
cage. The first month they feed alone, give them bruised hemp-seed, 
yolk of e^ boiled hard, very dry grated biscuit, water with a little fresh 
li<]uorice m i^ a little very ripe chickweed, each of them apart, in the 
middle of the cage, and some dry rape-seed in their trough. When you 
find them strong enough, take away all these things by degrees, and leave 
them nothing but their common food." 

To feed and pair Canaries for breeding, put the cock and hen tc^ether 
in a small cage. When paired, turn them into the cage or room which you 
design for their breeaing ; feed them very well with the soft nieat, 
and, before they have young ones, give them groundsel with seed upon it, 
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atfd afterwards chickweed with seed upon it Toward June, give them 
some shepherd's purse ; and in July and August, plantain : for want of 
these things, you may supply them vnth a cabbage lettuce ; but this is not 
to be used constantly. Be sure you do not fail to give them fresh ^ens 
and soft victuals every day, when they have young ones, especially m the 
mornings, for, if neglected when young, it will be a hard matter to rear 
them. 

Nothing is so good for their nests as a little fine hay and elk's hair ; 
they will use the dry chickweed, or any thing they find at the bottom of 
their cage, and afterward line it with hair. 

Among the diseases to which they are subject is the surfeit, which 
proceeds either from their being fed by the old ones with too much greens, 
or from their own over-gorging when they feed themselves on the same 
food. In this disease they swell under their bellies, their bowels sinking 
down to the extreme part of their bodies, and sometimes turning black. 
The same distemper proceeds from cold, and is then called a swelling, 
which at first is white, but, if not prevented, it turns red, as in the surfeit : 
there are few who survive the last degree of this distemper ; therefore, the 
greatest care should be taken to prevent its pr<^ess. To cure this sur- 
feit or swelling, g^ve your bird a great deal of whole oatmeal among his 
seed for three or four days, in order to deanse him ; piit, at the same time, 
some liquorice in his water ; but if you perceive him too loose, instead of 
oatmeal, give him maw-seed and bruised hemp-seed, and put a little 
groundsel and saffron in his water. Boiled milk and bread, with maw 
seed in It, is also very good ; or boil a small ouandty of millet, hemp, maw, 
rape, and csmary seeds; then bruise the white and yolk of an egg to- 
gether, boiled hard ; take about a quarter of the egg, mince it very small, 
put it to the seeds, and add as much more lettuce -seed as any of the 
others. Give this to your sick bird, and it will, in all probabifity, answer 
the desired effect. In the morning, early, before you give this, let him 
drink two or three times of water, m which you have put some treacle. 

When the birds are in moult, warmth and ^ood nourishing food are of 
the greatest service ; giye them Naples biscui^ bread and egg, bruised 
hemp, lettuce, and maw-seed ; and, in their water, a little saflVon. If the 
weather be very hot during the time of their moulting, instead of the 
saffron, use a small piece of liquorice, and give them plantain and lettuce- 
seed together. When your bird is very much troubled with a small 
pimple on his rumo, called the pip, with a fine needle let out the matter 
with as much gentleness as you can ; a bit of sugar moistened in your 
mouth, and put on the sore, will heal it ; or, instead of letting out the 
matter, or wtien the matter is not ripe, put three or four drops of the 
best oil upon it. Yellpw scabs on the nead must be softened with oil of 
sweet almonds, sweet lard, fresh butter, or capon's grease ; give the same 
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food in this case, as is porescribed for moulting. When they require some- 
thing cooling, or cleansing, let it be chick-weed, (but be not over lavish 
of this,) plantain, or lettuce, and some scalded rape-seed; a small quantity 
of whole oatmeal in their common hard seeds, and water with a small 
piece of stick-liquorice in it These must only be given when the spring 
IS pretty forward, just before breeding time, or in extremely hot weather ; 
but do not continue them above two or three davs, lest you make them 
scour too much ; which if you do, draw some of their tail feathers, put 
saffron in their water, maw-seed in the pan, and turning the drawer upside 
down, put the food on, and cover all the top of it with bruised hemp-seed. 
During the winter season, let them have a sufficiency of such warm, 
nourishing food, as we have before advised to be given them when moult- 
ing, and occasionally put a little sa^ron in their water. 

CAGES. 

A few remarks on the proper cages to be used for the different birds 
will, we doubt not, in this place, prove somewhat acceptable. The house 
8)iould be adapted to its tenant ; it would be ridiculous to put a Blackbird 
in a Canary's cage, and improper to place a Nightingale in a Linnet's; 
every caged bird should have an aboae suitable to its size, habits, and 
disposition. 

THE linnet's cage. 

The first cage that occurs to our recollection is the little common 
oblong box, in which Goldfinches and Linnets are frequently seen at the 
bird shops. We should be inclined to pronounce these cages as too sm^ 

for Linnets and Goldfinches, had we not so often 
heard them sing so |^aily, and seem so happy and 
healthy in them. Still, we think the birds would 
thrive better, and be more at their ease, if they 
were afforded a greater space. These cages are 
wired at the top, die two sides, and one end ; the 
other is made of wood. They are fitted up with a 
drawer, and a glass for water, and may be purchased at one shilling^ or 
one shilling and sixpence each. 

THE canary's cage. 

Cananr cages, which are also used for Linnets, Goldfinches ' Bulfinches, 
and Chaffinches, are made in a great variety of forms, the Gotnic, Chinese, 
arched, cottage, &c. &c ; and may be purchased, according to their ma- 
terials and workmsMiship, at every intermediate price from two shillings 
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up to 93 nwiiy pineaa. They have, in geneial. three perchei 
the floor, running across the side in which the apenure tc 



i 



x 



reach the vroter-botlle is made, another In 
itre, and the third nearer the top oT the 

that they may be more conTeiiently 
ciEnncd ; a nater-bsttle, and a drawer for food, 
which ruiu into a ease, in the top of which are 
cut iCTeral round holes, through which the hird 
gets hia seed. It Is not unusuaJ, in splendM 
caoes, for another bottle sinulac to (he water- 
ad rf a drawer ■ ■ 



The Lark's ca^ should hare a elidi 



._ ..„. .. aier-botde, and a drawer for 

food ; a boarded bam roof, a board back, wires 
on each side, and a projecting bow, raijed an 
inch ot ao from ihe bottom, with a circular wire 
front ; in this bow the turf is ^nerally placed, 
and here the Lark pours out his brilliant song. 
The Lark's cage requires no perch | it is almost 
invariably plain in its appearance and materials, 
and painted green, or green and white. The 
door IS made in the back 01 side. The price of 
n Lark's cage is Are or six sliiUinga. 



The Nightingale's cage is in sliape simitar to the Lark's, except that 
there ia no bow In front; the sides, roof, and back are made of wood, and 
the IronCorche cage only is wired. It has one perch, wliich Is padded with 

Sreen baiie, gfflng from Hde to aide, and another 
ttle one which is supported by two items in 
I the csntre of the front, juat below the bottom of 
the wires. An inch or two lower Iban the roof, 
a lolae top of baize, or other soil material, is 
■trained, so that if the bird, aa ia its custom, darta 
upward in its song, it may not hurt itself; it ia 
for this reason also that the perch ia padded. In 
each of the front corners a little ahel/ it filed, in 
'hich a round hole is cut, for the reception of 
"■ ■^'--y ue also funushed with a slide or 
s made in the back or side. Night- 



ppesnnce to those of Lwkii 

^-^ .h..y. Th., 

euinca uid a 



fngalea' cages are made rather superior <n sppei 
the Hood being generally mahoganv, and the i 
mav be had, st different prices, Irom ten >hi 
half 



The couimon cage tot Blackbirds and Thnuhea I> made entirely of 
wicker, and cups for food and water are fastened to the nils. Tbis sort of 

mend, for a BlHckbird or a Thrush, the 
cage of mahogany or other wood, in the 
Ibrniof the cut in Che margin, with wicker 
"a futming through mahogany cross- 



bars inftont snd at the t 



> sides; the back 



U of wood i there is a drawer in the bottom 
fin cleaning, and the food and water are 
placed in the two littLe cases which 
projects from the udeo, A moment'4 
ghmce at this cut, which is taken from a 
cage mode by Mandeld, of Red Lion 

of the superiority of this bshioa to that of the old peak-topped basket. 
The diflteetKe of price is not very material, ai a very good cage of this 
MTt may be had for fifteen shilliags. 



cleaning, and doori where it may be deem< 



renient for piadn^ 

perches according to their uiea, at dif- 
ferent heights, and in the most fit and 
proper places for the birds. The lop, 

' front, and sides should be wired, and 
the back of wood, or both ends of wood, 

I if the cage be double. A shelf should 

K eject from the back a few inches from 
e lop, and a partition be run up from 
the edge of the shelf to the upper wires. 
On thii shelf, two square boies, about two inches deep, of course without 
tops, are to be placed, for the birds to build in, and two holes are to be 
made in the partition by which they may enter. A net bog fiUed with 
moss, hair, down, and featbera, nupended from the roof near the perches, 
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annftetet the fitdog) up of a breeding cage, which may be purdiuM 
from ten thiLlingB up to two gaiaeaa, Recording to its Eize and mHteriala. 

In additiOD to the insmictiona which we luve given the jrouug Fancier 
(br the monsgement and impcoteiDent of his ctock, ne here b^ to 
iniprejs upon hii mind the necssiiiy of keeping the cages clean, eapeaally 
the breeding caee. Much of hi^ success will depend upoo the attentioii 

Eaid In this paitlculsi:. If the cages be neglected, the; become ofTenaive 
1 every respect : and the birds not only mBer in appearance but in health. 
The slide, or iklse bottom of the cage should be taken out, cleaned, and 
fresh gravei strewed upon It, at least once a week, and the perches 
occasional!; scraped clean. Some Fanciers lime-wssh the in^de of the 
breeding-cage once or twice in the summer season, to prevent the birds 
being annoyed by insects during that time ; but our yonng friends r '- 
-'■ "res Uiis trouW ' • ■ 



■ -ly i 

'stil.„.„ ., 

nably expect 



of slill greater imjH>nanr:e ; he who is at all negligent on this point, 
— wnably expect to hare the pleasure of seeing bis bird lively and 
plumage, or heating him daily 
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The rearing or Stiknonns ii id agreeable and interring punuit lor 
young penone ; it has now become go popular, that thia part of otir work 
vould be incomplete vritboul e. treatise an the made of managing Iheee 
ungular insecta. 

There ue Beveial speries oriarvs, or caterpillars, beudei the SilicworDi, 

■which produce- --^-■-"- ->- ^ -.j— : ^_..,„ .„ j,.. 

and it is said, tl . . _ 

a picture waa pHinted, hi ^ 

this insect. But it is scarcely to be hoped, that the labours of the spider, 
or tmy of the diStrent species of lar\ae, will erer be so valuable to man 
u that of the Silknomi. v 

SBk appears originally to have come rrom China; it was kitown l)y 
the Komans, and its cultivation waa, so king back as the reign of James 
Ibe First, strongly recommended by a royal edict. It is (he (^nion of 



itrongly reeomi 
,..jOns, that Silki 
n England, so as ( 
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industry, and that we might not only render ourselves independent of 
foreign supplieSi but actusuly export some of our produce to other coun- 
tries. For this puipose it would be necessary, as a preliminary step, to 
increase the cultivation of the mulberry tree, uie leates of which are the 
proper food ^f the Silkworm. At present, vefy few persons in this 
country rear Silkworms with a view to profit; they are, generally, Jiept 
for mere amusement; but we have known individuals who have, for 
several succeeding years, vrith ordinary care, raised many pounds of valu- . 
able silk. 

The attention of some scientific and spirited persons has lately been 
turned to this subject, and we should not be surprised to hear of sonae 
important result from their labours. 

THE ova: — HATCHING. 

The egg of the Silkworm is nearly round, and in size rather less than a 
mustard seed. When first laid, it is of a light yellow, but it soon changes 
to an ash colour. Silkworms' eggs niay be purchased at a low price in 
Covent Garden market and many other places, by those who are inclined 
to commence breeding them. Alier a stock is once laid in^ they tnay be 
preserved from year to year ; taking care to keep them in a dry drawer, 
or similar place, during the winter. 

About the latter end of April, the Silkworms' eggs are strewed, or 
placed on the paper on which they were laid by the moth, in shallow trays 
of* paper, which should be put where the wind cannot blow them away, 

but so as the sun may shine 
powerfully upon them. A 
chamber winaow that fronts 
the south is the best for this 
purpose. The trays may be 
maae of stout cartridge paper 
doubled, with the edges turn- 
ed up, almost an inch high, 
all round, and sewed or 
pasted together at the cor- 
ners. It is advisable to cover 
the trays witl^ bit of g%^e ; 
and especial IHir^ mus't be 
taken that theywre secure 
from birds and cats, lest the young worms should be destrovfL Having 
thus placed the eggs in the trays in a proper situation, ]^ira|.them untu 
they beg^n to hatch, and as the young worms or larvae arerlnrarmed into 
existence, remove them to one or more nmilar trays, lea^ng the un- 
hatched eggs undisturbed. 
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batched, uofadaik hue, but 
e i it bas a unall circle aa each 
aide at evety joint, and 
t«o half circle, on III 
bHcki iu feel are six 
in number, three being 
placed on each side near 
i Its head; it hai alto ten 
- holder!, eight in the mid- 
dle of the body, and two 
a( the tail. 

Vbile it remaini in 
the caterrallai aute, ei 
rather from the time it ii 
hatched until it b^iu to 
apin, the SilkwDrm hag 
(but lickneiaei; dniing each or these, nhich uuti about three days, 
the norm quits its food, grons thicker and shorter, and at length casta 

" A5";oon as the w __^ 

" . , . if ihey at 

aa the voung norma are liatched, place them to feed upon the leiveB. At 
this early stege of their exislence, the Silkwomii are so small and lender, that 
they Dwht to be laken from ilie hatching trays to the receiver on itae 
point of a feather, or a camel'a hair bnuli. 

Although lettuce-learei may be uied for the first three or four days, 
mulberry- leaves, Che natural food of Silkworms, must be procured aa soon 
as posdble, and, from the lirat week of tbeir Uvea, they ought, in thct, 
to be fed on nolhina else. The ttougha, or trays, should be cleaned out 
BTety morning; and, while little, the womii should be removed with care, 
b; means of a hair or feather. When they are about one-lhird grown, 
it la as well to put new leaves into the trays on the top of the stale ones ; 
the worms vtilt soon leave the latter for the former, and thus you may 
take the leaves and worms together out into dean traya. When the 
idormi are large, you can litl them frorn one tray to another in your fin- 

Jttra, Caking care vhile you are di»ng this, that you do not tijiteeie or 
•liKp them. Until they arrive at their first sickness, it will be quite suS- 

"tent to afTord them leaves once a dav ; thenc«, until their third, Ihty 
ahouid be fed twice a day, increaaing the quantity of the leaves 
time of fp-'i-"'- ^.^.^^j;^^ » *u^ .^^.i, \.e <h.. ...«.».. ..».*/. 
third 



unrm weather, (bur limea & day ; and after tlie fourth ucknesa is put, the 
wornii should have as many leaves as they can eat They will consuine 
more food during the few days that succeed Cbeir last rackness, than in (he 
whole of the previous part of their Uvea. Id all cases, the leavea with 
which SilkwomiB are fed, should he dry, although as fresh as possible. If 
Ihey liave been closely p»cked, it is advisable to mt tlieni, before (hey 
are given to the worms, on a clean dry doth. 

If the weather be not unseasonable, the norms should have plenty of 
air afforded to them, especially after they have pot over their last Hcknesi. 

They must be frequently cleansed about this time, too, as they make 
much dirt; their trays should be more commodToue, and also deeper than 
^hoie used thr the worms when smaller, otherwise there is a prob^Ulty 
Of their crawling out, and being lost or destroyed. 

At die end of forty or fortj-five days from Che time of their bdng f 
batched, they begin to change Co a clear transparent pink or flesh colour, 
particularly on thiar tails; soon after, they grow restless and refuse their 
fbod ! when these symptoms are percdved, it is time for you to prepare 
for thei( spinning. • 



last paragrmh are per- 
, comer-wise, and^n (hem to 
» (ape stretched across the 
Vfall of a room, and with the. 
panted ends downward ; when 
a worm altogether quits its 
(bod, place it in one of these 
little workshops, as (hey may 
with propriety be called, for 
in these (be worm spins id 
silk. It disposes of its web in 
such a manner, as to leave a 
canty within ; (his is called 
the cocoon r and here the 
warm again casts its skin. 



altogether, becoming short, 



chrysalis, or nympha. It 
should be left utidislurbed In 
its labours' until, by gently shaking the cocoon at the ear, the aurelia 
may be heard rattling within. It is Ihen proper to wind off the Mik. 



should then be pUeed in v 

more resdiiy be obtdned, and 
tbnt the ^Ik may be more easiLy wound off. A common card 19 frequf 
uied for this purpose but those who haVe Jarge stockj, wind the sill 
Joining several Ihreada together, by meuia of littie reels, that ms; 
purchased at the TunbndgL ware shopB. 

In those placei where the Bilk ts wound off for the purposes of c 
metce, a certain number only or the cocoons »re reserved for the pur 
of prodiu^ing eggs, and laid aside. The others are placed in boi 
water, and 3ie nymphs within them thus kiUed. The silk varies I 
while ID a reddish yellow, but the lightest cocoons are most esteemed. 



) 



their shells, place them 
geiher in paper trays, si 
lar to those in which t 



tolayon. The male n; 

T the female, and are, 
general, about one half tl 

..-„— ilaie is but briefi the female 1 

bet egg* soon after she assumes her winga, and dies a day or two afl 
the liAle fVequently drops off before the female has flnisbed laying. ' 
mothi eat nothing) they flutter about with their wingi, but da not fly; i 



x<aleiit«Tn the moth si 
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are by no means adndrable for their external appearance, being ordinary 
in shape, and almost entirely of a pale yellowish or mealy colour. The 
^gs snould be put away, in a drawer or other secure dry place, upon the 
papers on which they are lud, for use in the following spring. When Silk- 
worms are bred to a laige extent, the females are placea to lay on a coarae 
cloth, and as soon as tne e^gi have acquired an ash colour, the doth ia 
immersed in fresh water, which dissolves the mucilage that makes the ovs 
or eggs adhere; thev are then collected, properly dried, and carefully 
preserved for the fc^owing year. Particular care should be taken that 
the trays' for laying be not only out of the reach of cats and birds, but 
that they be not phced near cobwebs, lest the moths should crawl oatg 
and become 

% IPrep to tf^e %piticr. 
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the pKBent day. Not onTj do a multitude of young perions keep 
in rabbiti for th^ unusenKtiC, and poulteten and otherg jbr the 



hrfr amusetbenL and do . . — 

_ „ le rabbit-breeders 

siderable eitenL; and though the varieties are ao mueh leas Dumerous, it 
]irom]B«a Fo become, ere long, aa popular a tancy aa that in pigeona. A 
A'riter on this lubject alalei, that there are, or were, two great feedera in 
the counties of Oiford and Bucki, the foimer of whom kept a sufficient 
number to produce three dozen rabbita for the mukel per week; the latter, 
it is said, Itept white rabbita only, on account of the superior ralue of their 
skins for the purpose of trimming. Theae persons, however, must be 
mn.idered rabbit ieeders rather "— - '■---^-- 

Fancy rabbits are rarely to 
dealers, good ones l>eiEi£ of to 
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There are, however, several private individuals of great respectability in 
town, from whom excellent spedmens may be obtained, by those who 
wish to la]^ the foundation for a fancy stock. A rabbit, of whatever colour 
it may be, is certainly a beautiful little animal ; but die common breed are 
very inferior in beauty of appearance to the fine lopped-eared creatures, 
of which several sketches from life will be found m the course of this 
article. We feel convinced that any person who sees a well-ordered 
rabbitry, containing some good specimens of fancy rabbits, will be so 
struck with their superior beauty of appearance, that be will not think of 
keeping merely common rabbits. The first is the only extra expense ; for 
fine lopped-eared animals do not require more or superior food than whftt 
ought to be afforded to the common ones. They are, we confess, rather 
more delicate in constitution ; but their fine appearance will certainly 
compensate their keeper for the care he may take in keepingf^hem in 
order ; there is also a ^eater pleasure in breeding valuable animals, than 
rabbits that, at best, will never be worth, when reared, above half a dozen 
shillings. And here let us impress upon our young readers the propriety 
of feemng their rabbits regularly, roor creatures ! they are caged, con- 
fined, and wholly dependent upon us — ^it would be the extreme of barbarity 
to neglect them. If we keep any living creatures in a confined state, we 
enjoin a duty on ourselves or providing for their wants.- Depend upon it, 
that the boy will rue the day, unless he have decidedly a bad heart, who 
sits down to a comfortable meal, while his rabbit or his bird — ^heretofore 
his idol and his toy, but now, in caprice, neglected — pines, in its prison, for 
his appearance with its usual daily food. If he be tired of that, which, 
when It was a novelty, he took so much delight in, he had better sell, give, 
or even humanely kill it, than suffer it to languish its solitary hours away 
in hunger and in thirst. It is a creature dependent on his care, — it is 
helpless and imprisoned — ^is he not cruel in the extreme, if he omit to fur- 
nish it with its daily pittance ? 

LAWS RELATING TO RABBITS. 

Though tabbite are not, strictly speaking, game, yet they are included 
in many acts Df parliament relating to game. By the common law, if 
rabbits come on a man's ground, and eat his corn or herbage, he may kill 
them. By t|he 7tl\ an4» 8th Geo. IV. c 26, s. 36, if any person vrilfiilly 
and unlawfully, in^the nig^t-time, take or kill any rabbit, in a warren, or 
place kept for bre^D& itt^bits, whether inclosed or not, he is guilty of a 
misdemeanor ; .andtfKn the day-time, the offender shall forfeit such sum, 
not exceeding fiyUftunds, as to the justice* by whom he may be convicted, 
shall seem meet. W 



VARIETIES OF THE RABB 



id nn opportunity of Keing Fancy Rabbili, 
, on looking at the representfldon of those 



:eing Fancy Rabbili, 
will, very probably, be surprised, on looking at the representfldo " ' 
animalB wFiich ia &ithflilly given in Ihe above engtaiing: the fi 
in tact, taken from nature ; and are selected lo shew two or three striking 
vatietiea of Ihe fslt of Ihe eara, rather Ibsn as tpecimuis of lirsi-rate 
rabbita. The one in the back ground is a common up-eared animal, Ivio 
of Ihe others eihibit ears only half lopped; the one on the right only ia 
perfect. On the oripn of lop-eared fancy rabbits we c»n pve no salisfac- 

iDOn rabbil, or brougbt IVom another country. Our readers will find this 
subject treated fuUv in the following pages; but we Ihink it is fit that we 
should be^n our diasertallon with a brief notice oT Ihe wild or warren 





those which are kept in 


meadc state : they are, for the most pari, 


of a grey colour, but a fl 


ick, black and white, and even fawn-coloi 


ired,rabb;ts,aretobe»een 


ne warrens. The flesh of wild rabbits is. 


in-general, preferred lo III 


tame onea : but ihe Utter may be much iir 


iprovedinflatourbyjudicio 



teeding, and affording th'e 
ihemselTes. 

is said that the wild 

d produi 



en^ generally, eight youn 
■ coupTe of rabbi* would p 



halt NMwithslBTiding the fecundity oT the BidmBl in Ita wild state, it is 
much more prolltsble when domesticsied; ibr, ulthouBh a prudent finder 
will not aaSet hit doe to have young more than Rve or lix times in s 
Tear, the produce of the tame animal, on accouni o( the care taken of 
Uiem, wiU be greaUi at 
. the end of the year than 

withstanding the latter 
should ha°e double the 

V tudei of the wild rabbits, 
v^ when young, being de- 
^ atroyed by ^np, the old 
^ bucii, and the numerous 

prey on these almost de- 
eieeediugly destructtve in cer- 



Common domestic rabbits are of Tarioui coloun, black, while, grey, 
fewn, mouse, 4c, 4c. - Their prices vary according to their age, size, and 
beauty. 1 n some parts of Noribtk, the price of a pair of rabbitt, a month 
old, is twopence. In olfaer comuieai and eren in Londoa, young rabbits 
may t>e purchased from sixpence to a shilling each. A hal^grown rabbit 
will fetch from eighteenpence to half-a-crown r and Gie or lii shillings is, 
in general, the utmoAt price that is given for a common full-grown buck 
or doe ; the sverage Tslue is three shUlinga and siipeuce or four ehillinga. 
Oneofthechiefobjeota 
in keeping common rab- 
bits is, for the purpose of 
occa^onally furnishing a 
dish fiJT the table ; and, 
therefore, those persons, 
I by whom they are kept, 
} attend as particularly to 
the son of* rabbits whoso 
flesh is said to be the best, 
■s to their colo u n or shape. 
The short-legged stout rabbits are generally supposed to be the iDMt 
healthy, and alio the best breeders. The large hare-coloured variety la 
much esieemed by some people ; but the while, or while mottled with 
black or yellow, are morj^ehcate in flesh. The grey, and some of the 
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blacks, approach nearer to the flavour of the wild rabbit than any 
others. 

The Turkish or French rabbit, with long white fur, differs little from 
the CfHnmon varieties, and is now but little esteemed. At one time, the 
Eg^tian fiiwn colour, which was a fawn fur tipped with a dark shade, 
was much in fiishion among fanciers, but it is now thought nothing of. 
The smut, also, some years ago, was the principal property of what was 
then considered a fancy rabbit. The smut is a mane on the nose, and it 
has three varieties: there is the rangle, the double, and the butterfly smut. 
It should be of the darkest colour which the animal exhibits in its fur ; 
strictly speaking, it ought to be black, according to the old rabbit fanciers. 
Thq single smut is a patch- of colour on one side of the nose ; the double, 
is a -patch on each side ; and the butterfly, is a double smut, with a mark 
of the same colour running a little distance up the ridge of the nose ; in such 
a manner that the whole resembles, in shape, a butterfly reversed, of which 
the two mariES on the sides are the wings, and that on the front of the 
nose, the body and tail. This is considered a beauty even in &ncy rabbits 
of two colours, but it is not considered an indispensable property by the 
fimders. 

LOP-EAaSD, OR FANCY RABBITS. 

Formerly, a fine rabbit of any two colours, however short its ears, was 
accounted a fancy animal : it is now very different In the eye of a 
fancier of the present day, the long lopped ear is an indispensable requi- 
site. The first things that are looked at are the length and fiUl of die 
ears; the dewlap, if the animal be jn its prime, is next noticed; the colours 
and markings are then inspected; and, lastly, the shape and general 
appearance. Rabbits, who^e ears do not extend to fourteen inches from tip 
to tip, measured across Uie skull, would be reluctantly admitted into a 
fancier's stock, if they fell ever so finely ; or, in case they exceeded that 
length, (and they sometimes are sixteen inches, and even upward,) if 
they did not lop or fall downw^d, in what is deemed a graceful and 
becoming manner. The dewlap, which is only seen in fancy rabbits, some 
time after they have attained .dieir full growth, adds materially to the 
beauty of their appearance : it oomfhences immediately under the jaw, 
goes down the throat, and between the fore legs : it is so broad, that 
when the head reposes upon it, it projects beneaui the chin, and on each 
side beyond the jaws : it is luually parted in the centre in front, and is 
equal in size to a couple of good-sized em : when the fur on it is of a 
beautiful colour, it produces a very fine cTOCt. The reader may obtun a 
better idea of the dewlap from the second sketch, page 185, than from any 
mom lengthened description of it 



neiedcut iai portrait of WowsKi, ■ Bnt-ntc bncr lop nbint, 
esuoD of the writer. She otnae from the sister of n fiunous doe, 
10 Mr.Hawkea, (of WetUnimur,) for which be gaie ten guinew 
Ago, and haa eiacei more thui once, refused to part with ber 
for double that mm: 



weeki after ther were 
kindled. At the dme 
of making the draw- 
ing fbr thla cut, 
W^owski wM jiut tea 
„ ^ ^ other, and measuring, 

n lip to tip, nearly thirteen inches. The difference in the back, and 
general ^pearance, to say nothing of the etn, between the fency and the 
common nbbii, onaot fail U btnke the reader who will take the trouble 
erf' comparing the anneied EngiaTing, oi the figures in the groupe at the 
head of page tSI, with the cuti of the wild rabbit and the common da- 



ft fiiBt-rate doe. Very good fancy rabbits may, h< 
sums than theae ; the toundaljoa of a hncj stock, provided young rabbits 
only be txtugbt, may be-made for three or four pounds : a beginaing may 
be made for even much less. We know a youth who began to keep fancy 
nbhiia but two years ago, and hai now a very brilliant little slock. He 

turchased three rabbits, each about two months old, of eicelleni breed; 
ut being all defideot, in some respect, with regard (o properties, they com 
htm between twenty and thirty shillings only. These three rabbits, b«ng 
' y strain, have occafflonaTly thrown very excellent spedmeniL 
fleeted and reared : the nrat he has dupoaed of again, 



- _..Jlings only. 

of the true fancy strain, have occamonaTly throwi 

which he has selected and reared: the Brit he I ^ , , 

s hutchea did not, at the time we saw them, which wu aKiut three 



montht rincei contain an animal that would not paisi muMet in the nblntry 
of a Ant-nte fancier. 

There are several grades belneen the up-e*red rabbit, and the true and 
perfect &ney lop. The^firat remove from thecommon carriage of theean 
is where they fail backward unoracefully over the shoul^r, with the 
hollow part outward. A rabbit that carriei its ears in this manner is not 
allowed to be a fancy animal, beii^ worth but very httle more than a eom- 
nion one. The neii, and in fact, the moat general poaitiDn of the can ia, 



other remain) upright Soineliniei the cur which lopt wIb dote to th( 
cheek ; In this cbm, (he other, iiittnd of being neni; horiionUl, i> drawn 
over by the welgbt of the lopped ev, ind, when the animBl ii in ■ >Ule of 

the head u the one that lopa. Rabbiti 
of IhiideaciiptiQn, however beaulifulin 
(hape, and ftne in colour, are not conii- 
deted valuable ; but they ue, in general, 
very well bred, and throw fint-rate rab- 
iMti ai often aa ihoae which are quite 
perfect. Thedoe,fromwhichlhei1celcb 
J n the margin wai taken, hasfewequala 
in alrer^h, ahape, colour, and length 
of ear ; two of her progeny haie fetched 
four and; live guineas each; itill, she 

bit, on account of her bring half up- 
eared. There la another rircumstance, 
wbich deierioratei from her worth, in (he eye of an amateur; she is almoit 
deetituu of dewlap, and this shewi that she 1b only half, or, at beat, three 

Els fancy-bred; the stock from Which ibe waa produced taBTing, doubl- 
, been croised by the common rabbit. Were all the young [abblU 
which are bred bom fancy animals to be reared, one half of them, at 

I — . ij onvincad, carry one ear upright ; a quarter of them 

-"■* *'■ would, for the moat part, be oar-lopped, 

perfect fancy bll of the two ean would 

Theforward,Drhoni-lop,whichisone 

d^ee nearer perfection than the half- 

' lop.lswhentheears lalldownwardand 

L project forward in tiront of the head, ae 

j m the marginal sketch, which is taken 

from sn eiceedingly well-bred grey 

doe, whose properties of form are 

nearly perfect in alt other respects, 

except m the lall of the ears. Her 

head is remarkably smaU and weU- 

shaped, and her dewlap very full and 

bandnune. Her colour giay, i> ol^eclionalile : she ii, neverlhelese, a more 

(aluaUe i«M)it than the one we hare previously described, as she is nearer 

perfection in all her properties hut colour, and shews less of the common 

anlmaL She is bred from a capital grey and white stock, and generally 
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produce! young of thM colour. It !■ nKCMary U> mauk, that thii doe, 
uke almoat dl aihen whose esn fall In the some pontion, fiequeiilly 
ni>a one ett upriglit. 

The oar-lop ii occuratelj depicted b; the engnvine In Ihe mar^n. It 

ii a sketch of the head of a very fine 
young buck rabbit, d»ut three parti 

Sown, The ears, in thij tariety of 
e lop, spread out Dearly borizontally 
&om the side of the head, like a pair 
of oars from a boat. A great many 
very eicelleni does are, more or lesa, 
oar-lopped, and Che best-bied bucks 

fc ries one ear in Ik cumrn pwamipn, »uiic 
the other ii islied sufficiently la con- 
stitute it an oar-lop. This, Ibonsh by 
no meani a capital carriage of the 
ears, is superior to all others, except the perfect foil i and rabbits nhose ears 
both drop handsomely down the cheek are so rare, that those which axe 
only oar-lopped ate valuable aniiuaU, if all their other properties ate 

We now come to the real lop. The ears of the real lop foil, ftom the 
roots, down by the side of the cheek, slanting a little outward in Char 
descent, »ilb their hallow parts inward, forward, or parUy backward ; and 
their tips touching the ground when ^e animal holds its head in the usual 
po«tioih For a first-ral* fancy lop, the hallows of the ears should be 
turned so completely backward, that 

only appear in front : they should 
match perfectly in thrir fall, and the 
less they slant, outward in their de- 
scent from the roots, the mare hand- 
some they are considered. These 
perfect lops are so rare, that a breeder 
with a atoet of twenty capital does, of 
superior blood and beauty, and all of 
them nearly, or even qmte perfecCin 
the several properties, may think him- 
self very lucky if they produce a dozen first-rate lops, in the 

season. The rabbit, from which the sketch in th = 

one of the moat perfect, In all her propercies, that 



e sketch in the inargin ■ 
~ uhashicherb 
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Having now, as we think, dwelt sufficiently on this part of our subject, 
we shall say a few words on the important propriety of colour.. Grey is 
considered the worst of all colours ; black is the next in ^dation ; fawn, 
&wn and white^ and grey, hold the third place in estimation ; pure white, 
with red eyes, is by some reckoned equal with, and by others, superior to 
these ; tortoise-shell (a rich brown and white, and brown, grey and white,) 
and black and white, rank the highest ; mouse colour, though little no- 
ticed bv fanciers in general, is much admired by a few. 

If tne rabbit be white and black, grey and white, fawn and white, or 
tortoise-shell, it is deemed indispensable that they should be mixed as 
nearly as possible in the following manner : — ^the greater part of the back, 
the haunches, and the body, should be of the dark colour, or slightly 
spotted with white ; a chain or series of the darker colour should com^ up 
to the shoulders, and the rest of the fore part of the body should be^aiso 
▼ariegated — white, however, predominating. The ears should be entirely 
of the prevailing dark coloiur of the body ; if otherwise, they are termed 
pie-bald, which is a defect The head should shew a ^eat deal of colour 
round the eyes, and at the nose, but it must not be without white. The 
belly may be entirely white, and the throat and dewlap white, dark, or 
variegated. The spots and dark parts in general, particularly those on the 
back, must not have many white hairs mixed among them ; if they have, 
the rabbit will be grizzled, and deficient in beauty of colour : the spots 
must be definitely marked on the white, and the colour on the back 
should not break off abruptly, neither should it be lightened away into 
the white by a gradual mixture of white hurs with the black ; on the con- • 
trary, the edges must be gradually and posidyely broken, by black spots 
or patches, letsemng in size, and terminating with the chain on the shoul- 
ders. There are, however, but- few rabbits that are perfectly coloured ; 
the .nearer they approach to the preceding description, the stronger they 
are in this property. A few rabbits are occasionally seen at the poulterers, 
with but two or three pieces of colour on their skins; for instance, the head, 
throat, shoulders, hips, back and haunches, will be grey, and a patch of 
white breaking abruptly on it, will cross the back ; or there will be two or 
three large patches of black on a white ground, or vice versA, These are 
termed old-lashioned country rabbits, and if an animal of a similar colour 
is produced in a fancy stock, it is reckoned unfit for rearing, and con- 
demned to the cook. But even such a rabbit as this is better than one 
with a slight sprinkUng of colour on white, as a coloured nose and ears, 
with a slight snade round the eyes, and a streak along the middle of the 
back. Rabbits thus marked are frequently produced even by good- 
coloured does ; they are termed blood-suckers, because they impoverish 
the stock, by taking the food and milk which would nourish rabbits that 
would be good for something ; these being actually worth nothing, as they 
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are not only unsightly, but their constitutions are, with a few rare excej)- 
tions, so weak, that they never get fat enough to quatify them for the spit 
or the pot, and are totally unfit for rearing to replenish old stock, even if 
their other properties are perfect. The thorough tlabbit Fancier, however, 
seldom tlunks a rabbit worth feeding as an article for the table ; but he 
must, of a necessity, if he keep many does, frequentiy use rabbits for his 
own board, give tiiem away, or dispose of them to a poulterer; as among 
every score which, on account of their colours, he rears to the age of two 
months, the principal portion will, as we have already stated, be so far 
distant from perfection in the ears as not to be worth rearing. Fancy 
rabbits are never parted with to the poulterer alive, because the owner 
well knows, that tnough imperfect themselves, they might probably throw 
very perfect young ones, if reared. An instance occurred lately, within 
owbiowledge, ora person, who kept good rabbits, shewing a lot of young 
oflrtti^. sale to a poulterer, who offered to take them at half-a-crown per 
couple ; the bargain was struck, and the poulterer said to his man, " Sam, 
these are fancy rabbits, take them home alive." *'OhI no,'* said the 
Fancier, ** if you take Uiem home alive, the price is one guinea each ; if 
you have them for half-a- crown a couple, I must see them all knocked 
behind the ears before thev are taken from my loft. If I sold imperfect 
well-bred rabbits alive at tnis price, the strain would soon grow common, 
and before that would be the case, you might breed rabbits that would 
fetch you four or &be pounds a-piece, from stock that you had purchased 
at warren rabbit pilce. 

Fine-framed youn^ rabbits are, in fact, frequentiy sacrificed, because 
they are up^eared, wmle others are reared with scarcely one half the sub- 
stance, and perhaps inferior in colour, because their ears both fidl ; the 
consequence is, that the latter often produce puny stock, frequently up- 
eared, while the former would, probably, produce fine rabbits, which 
would be just as likely to be perfect in the ears as those which came from 
the others. It is a practice with some rabbit fanciers, when they have a 
young animal with long ears, only one of which lops handsomely, to afilx 
a piece of lead to the other, in order to brin^ it down, so as to make it 
match with that which is perfect. This practice is seldom successful ; and 
if it were, it would, nevertheless, be highly objectionable, as tending to 
thwart nature, and putting the animal to pain and inconvenience. The young 
rabbits seldom lop their ears until they are separated from the doe ; it is 
best to put them, at first, in an open butch for half an hour, so that they 
may be tempted to look over the edge of the bottom toward the ground : 
this will make their ears drop; but they must be watched diuing this time, 
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only one ear ontQ ther an three parti grown, when the other Ctiit, ao w 

tontiderthe jHUi a jKihct match. 

Some atndiu of fancy rabbiu have their fbre-lega conBiderably bent 
inward; ihia i> not canBideied a defeti. Theshapeof the eyeis, ingeoeral, 
difffereni in all fancy rabbiia to the common breed : it ia not to round, and 
a fold of Bkin appeata puckered up on the surfiice of the eye at iti lower 



of health ; atill Ihey 
ahould not be eiposed lo 
draujihts, which, on many 
occaaioni, have brought 
an a diseue called the 
mufflea— a dangeroua, and 
freqwattf Tklai malady. 
ir iSniDmy be an olqect, 
m the young bnrier be 

purposea himaelf. A tolerably aood doe'4 hutch may 1>e made out of an 
old egg-cheac, and places for bucks and weaned rabbltfl, of tea-cheats ; the 

If our reader should become his own carpenter in this case, we recommend 

given for making hutchea in Ihe following page. Young persona should 
begin by keeping common rabbita, for whicb common hutchea, such aa 
Ihey can construct ihemselTei, if bo inclined, will be quite good enough. 
When they have acquired eiperience in the management of the Rabbitry, 
and not before, they may. by degreea, introduce euperiur animali to iheir 
alack, and digpoie of the common onel. They ahould Ihen also obtsin 
auperior hutchea | for a fine loD-eared rabbit losea half the beauty of ila 
appeuance m^a c^mjy an^^^^^aa^one^ partition vrilh a hole in it, to let 
them pass from one part to the other, and a riide m cloae this hole when 



ferable, and it ii unnMettur to nuke any pardtlDn In tbe bucks' hntHies. 

The breedlnc hulcbes ahould be about three feet long, two feet and a half 

in depth, and el^teen hichei high ; the breeding place ma; be rrom nine 

U> twelve incbe* in breadth ; it should have a door to fit the whole Ironi of 

it, fastened by s separate 

latch or bucUe to Lbai used 

■ ^ for the door of the feeding 

^ place. The latter door 

rihould extend the whole 
diatance from Che partition 
to the opposite part of the 
hlUdl, and in aepth from 

three inches of ie bottom ; 

it must be made of a frame of wood, tinned on the inaide, with atout wire 

or (lender iron rode nailed or driven ioio the top and bottom pans of tbe 

frame, friKo three quarters to an inch apart. Hang it on a pair of small 

hinges to that side of the buicb which is opposite tbe partidon, and fasten 

it by a latch or buckle. Under this door, a drawer lor food, well tinned 

round the edges, is to run in ; it should be fastened by a buckle liied to 

the lower part of tbe large door, or it may be so contrived that the door 

will ke£p It close without any tailening. Nail tin round the hole in the 

pardtioii, (which ought to be circular,) and, in fact. Co every other pan of 

the Interior of the butch which tbe rabbits can tAe hold of wiib their 

ceelh; aa they are verj destrucdve animals, and would actually gnaw 

themeelvea out of a mere wooden huich. The bociom must be planed ouiie 

smooth, and a slip be taken off the lower 

part of the back ofthe hutch to let the urine 

run off: for this purpose, hutches should 

also be set a little on the slant backward. 

Tbe buck's hutch is made different in 

every respect from the breeding hutches ; 

circular ; the back aud sides being gra~ 
dually rounded off from the front. The 
wires are placed wider apart, and ate 
thicker and stronger than those used for 
does* hutches ; it has no partidon, and the 
, , , . drawer, instead of running the whole 

™.™ p i," i ^1 ™?' " '" "*"" ""* *'^ ""^ "'''''' " ' ''"'* V f™* 

.. n -.„j .„ (1^ '*""*' '" ^ "<"' piece which goes from ude to 
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mentioned, and the door, wluch, excepting the drawer, constitutes the 
entire front of Uie cage, should be well hinged and fastened with a stout 
button. The buck's hutch should not be less than twenty inches high, 
two feet and a half broad, and twenty inches at its deepest part 

The hutches may be stacked one above another, or set in a row, as 
choice or convenience may direct They should, however, never be placed 
upon the ground, but elevated on wooden stools, or horses, a foot or two 
above it : neither ought the back parts of them to be put close against the 
wall, but sufficient room should be left for the dung to have a passage from 
the apertures made in the lower part of the back to the floor. 

FEEDING. 

This is a most important subject On his skill, as a feeder, mainly 
depends the young Fancier's chance of prosperity with his stock. If too 
much food be given at once, the akiimals will get disgusted with and refuse 
it, so that a rabbit may be nearly starved b^r affording it too great a 
quantity of food. Most persons feed their rabbits twice, but, for our own 
part, we feed ours thrice a day. To a fiill-orown doe, without a litter, in 
the morning, we give a little nay. or dry clover, and a few of such vege- 
tables as are in season ; in the anemoon, we put two handfuls of good 
corn into her trough ; and, at night, we give her a boiled potatoe (fe two, 
more vegetables, and if her hutch be dear of what we gave her Tn the 
inoming, but by no means otherwise, a little more hay or clover.^ If you 

Sive rabbits more hay than they can eat in a few hours, except it be to a 
oe just about to litter, they will tread it under foot, and waste it : if you 
give tbem but a moderate quantity at a time, they will eat and enjo^ it 
Generally speaking, rabbits prefer ^eeri or moist food to com ; but it is 
necessary to make them eat a sufficient proportion of solid food to keep 
them in health ;. occasionally, instead of com, we give our rabbits a few 
split or whole grey peas. When a doe has a Utter by her side, and also 
for rabbits recently weaned, we soak the peas for a few hours previously to 
putting them in tne trough. If a rabbit will not eat a proper quantity of 
com, we mix a small quantity of squeezed tea-leaves witn her portion, 
and stint her proportionately in green meat Barley-meal, dry as well as 
scalded, we occasionally use, to^ fatten for the table, or to bring a poor 
rabbit into good condition ; and in winter, when greens are scarce, but not 
otherwise, we feed with fresh grains mixed with oats, peas, meal, or pol- 
lard. Tea-leaves, in small quantities, well squeezed, may at all times be 
given, by way of a treat ; but it is highly improper to make them a duly 
substitute for green meat 

Ahnost all the vegetables and roots used for the table may be given to 
rabbits ; in preference to all others, we choose celery, parsley, and ^e roots 
and tops oT carrots; and in this choice the animals themselves heartily agree 
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with us ; lettuces, the leaves, and, what ar^ much better, the stumps of 
cabbages and cauliflowers, they eat with avidity, but they must be given 
to them with a sparing hand ; turnips, parsnips, and even potatoes in a 
raw state, we occasionally afford our stock, on an emergency, when better 
roots or good greens are scarce. In the spring time no sofl meat is better 
for them than tares, so that they be not wet ; in fact, no green ought to 
be given to rabbits when there is much moisture on its surface. We have 
heard of some country persons feeding their rabbits on marshmallows, but 
we never did so ourselves. Dandelions, milk thistles, or sow-thistles, we 
know, by long experience, they take in preference to all other food, except 
celery, parsley, and carrots ; and nothing, we are convinced, as green meat, 
can be better for them. 

It must be remembered that a doe will eat nearly twice as much when 
suckling as at other times ; and, when her litter begin to eat, the allow- 
ance of food must be gradually increased. In our own Rabbitry we never 
admit chaff, and grains only, in a dearth of ^een food. If we'«an obtain 
neither greens, roots, nor grains, at feeding time, we make it a practice to 
moisten the corn with water, milk, or, as w* before stated, with tea«leaves. 
Thoug;h a rabbit must be restricted from rioting in ^een or soft meat 
according to its own appetite, for its own sake, yet it is cruel to afford it 
only such food as will increase rather than appease its thint : for this 
reason, in such a case as we have mentioned, w^e moisten the crain ; and 
some rabbitfi will even do well with an occasional table-spoonfm of water, 
beer, or milk ; but it is a dangerous experiment to try the effect of a liquid 
on their stomachs. 

BREEDING. 

The doe will breed at the age of six months ; her period of gestation it 
thirty days. The rabbits are not to be left together above ten minutes. 
Some days before kindling, hay is to be given to the doe, with which, and 
the flue which nature has instructed her to tear from her body, she will 
make her nest Biting the ha)r into short pieces, and carrying it about in 
her mouth, are almost certain signs of her being with young. The number 
produced varies from three to eleven. Destroy the weak and sicldy ones, 

"ived, until the litter is reduced to five 



as soon as theirjli^cts can be perceived, until the litter is reduced to five 
or six. If you leave more to be suckled^ some wiH, perhaps, die, others 
be sickly, aflttnone of them fine. The old rabbits are not to be put to- 

§ ether till the expiration of six weeks : the young may be separated from 
le doe and weaned a fortnight after. If more than five or six litters are 
obtained in a year, the doe will be soon worn out, and the young ones 
not worth much. The doe should not be disturbed by any' other rabbit, 
while with young. Should she be weak after kindling,- give her a naalt 
mash, scalded 1^^ pollard, or barley-meal, in which may be milted a small 
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1^3 



quantity of cordial horse-ball. In this case, and, in fact, v/hehever a doe 
is weak, bread — soaked in milk, and squeezed rather dry again, if she will 
take it, will considerably strengthen her. 

If well fed, and kept warm, does will breed all the year ; but most 
fanciers are contented with five litters a year, and let them rest during 
the winter. Mowbray states, that the produce of rabbits is so multitu- 
dinous, that one might be well satisfied with this practice; for that even 
four litters in the year would be equal to two thousand yo^ng rabbits 
annually, from a stock of one hundred does. If does devour their young, 
or do not breed for any considerable time, rabbit fanciers dispose of 
them as useless incumbrances to their stock. It is advisable so to manage, 
that two or three does should kindle about the same time ; you may then 
' take from the doe that has the greatest number, and put the excess under 
her that has the least ; taking care not to leave more than six joung ones 
to each. It is advisable to obtain rabbits for breeding from a htter of two, 
three, ol* four only, as they are generally stronger and finer than those 
which come from a more numerous one. It is a disadvantage, rather than 
otherwise, to have above six produced in a litter, as the young rabbits, 
when that is the case, are almost invariably weak and puny ; and even if 
they be reduced to a moderate quantity, by removing some of them to 
another doe, or otherwise, they rarely become remarkable for their size 
or beauty. 

DISEASES. 

Diseases ma^, in a great measure, be prevented, by regularity in 
feeding, good food, and cleanliness. The refuse of vegetables should 
always be scrupulously rejected. For thesliver complaint, to which rabbits 
are subject, there is no cure ; when they are attacked by it, fatten them, 
if possible, for the table. 

The snufSes are occasioned by damp or cold. If there be any cure for 
this disorder, it must be dryness m their hutches and food. 

Squeezed tea-leaves generally restore a doe to health, if weak^ or 
otherwise affected after kmdling, if the food which we have directed to be 
given at that time, under the head of Breeding, should fail. When old 
rabbits are attacked by a looseness, dry food will, in general, restore them ; 
but do what you will, it is very difficult, and, in most cases, hnpossible, to 
save young ones from sinking under it ; dry food for them, a^ well as for 
the old ones, is the only remedy. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Be careful to keep your rabbit-hutches particularly clean ; a short hoe, 
or^ trowel, and a hand-brush, will be necessary for this purpose. Do not 
handle your rabbits, particularly the young ones, too mucn ; when you lift; 

N 



them, take them vnlh 
the lower cart of Iheii 



,11 do your stock much injury; while by conatant care you nay 

to great perfbctlon. Those nho are fanciful in colouit should not 

W.I, .. .h„«i nf >h. ™hW,. .!„«. h.™ for breeding, but also ascertain, 

me from ; for rabbits Irequently 

g one of their own colour can 

UT generations badi, it wilT frequently 

,, . _ „. . ., ireeding tabbil in your hutches be of a 

dISeient colour. Grey is the most difficult of (11 colours to eradicate ; but 
even grey rabbltg do not always hare young ones of their own colour. 

The more you vary the food, the fatter. your rabbits wilt be! but 
observe, that when they are once jtdl fat, (to use a term of breeders,) they 
frequently tall off and ^ne away to bad condition. It is impossible to lay 
dowtt rules for the precise quantity of each sort of food to be allowed ; a 



little experience alone can teach the youthful tejidei this 

■.I care and attendon, rabbits maj 

r beauty of 'appearance, and the 

ir the table, or di^iosing of them 



By proper care and attendon, rabbits may not only be kepi for the 

- 11 their beauty of -appearance, and the intereating and barmless 

lich they affbiil, but the surplus stock may be made I 

-'-■■» by uaiB-"- — '-- ■'"- '""- " " ' '"■ 
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These little ■WDwIa neie originally nstivea of Brazil, but ibtj bare long 
been inCroduced to tbia and other European countries. Tbey propagate 
in tempciate, and even cold climatea ; and would be exceedingly nu- 
merous, had they not, Ufae moat other animaJfi whose produce is abundant, 
a great number of enemiea. The males frequently devour their own off- 
spring, which also suffer much from call, &c It !a said, however, thu rats 
win caiefull; avoid them ; and under -ihia idea, they are frequently bred 
by rabbit-fknciera, for a protection to their young stock againat those de- 
atrucdve vermin. In a rabMt-house they are by no means troublesome, 
aa they may be suabred to run loose under the lower tier of hutches, and 
will feed on the waste food, which it spilled about the Oooi. If kept up, 
through choice or necessity, they will da best in hutches similar to those 
made for rabbita ; they need not, of course, be of such large dimensions. 
They will eat bread, grain, and, in fkct, whatever is commonly Bven 
to rabbits ; tea-leaves, however, they seem to prefer to all othei food, Init 
they ought not to be kept constantly on them. 

They breed, according to some naturalists, at two months old, and, it 
ii said, have from fbur to twelve Toung ones at a lime : for our own pan, 
we have frequently known them to have two, and never more than biv, in 
a Utter. In size they are conuderably less than a rabbit ; the upper lip ii 
only half divided ; they have two cuttmg leetli in each jaw, and tb^ ears 



r« brOHd and erect. They are of varied colouis, nhlle, 
le tonoiae-sbell, (Le.) a miituie of the three colours, 
ferred. Some of ihe white ones have red eyei 

ised for the table, and have been tasted only, it 



white rabbits. Their flesh -ia eatable, but by ni 
hey are never used for the table, and havi 
I, from motives of coriouty. They are perfectly b. 



rahbii-hutches, altogether 
lueles). They may be bought at the shop* of the rabbit or pigeon dealers, 
at &om sixpence upward, according tp their age, ab^w, and eolour. 

Nature, which has so abundantly provided the Cape of Good Hope 
•beep with tails, that tlie farmers, it ig etii, ate freijuently obliged ta 
provide acoail waggons to support tliem, has left the little Guinea pg 
loMlly deatilDle «< Ihii usual omaineiit to the hind quarters of animals. 
Wen it not (a* tb^r colour, they might, indeed, be properly compared to 



•'% Mat toiibont a CTail." 
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THUt pnttf lilUe anunBli ma; be purchued tot trifling pncei at 
the b'ird-iluip« : ■ ulr ot f oung ones ma; be had Gw a Bhilling ; afler they 
hate had « btlei or young ones, they are worth one shilling anri nipence, 
or two ihlUingi. Black and white, or brown and while mice, fetch rather 
higher pricei : for a pair of either of ■■-■■•■■ 
Bik half-a-crown, or tfarte Rhiliings. 

The buck and doe are to be kept 



of the latter, the ahop-kee 

illy ti^ethcri we have heard 



J[ deTouring its young; but inch a circumgtance, we bi 

iy. They breed aii or eight times ■ year, after tl„j ... 

grown, if kept in a coniforlable cage, and regularly and properly attended 
la. Tne cage for While Mice may be of any shape the owner of ihem 
may fancyi but it must have a breeding boi, with a small enlrauce for the 
mice, and ■ door by which the materials for the nest may be put in, and 



m dirty. In this breeding p] 
a little, uft bay, eoUon, or wadding, which mi 
juat before the doe is about to litter. The sc 
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tbe neit In hoi weather i when il Is cold, it U ndvantlgeoiu to mix eilber 
rollan or wadding vrithil. The young oaes should not be looked >C for 
three or Tour days n^ei ihey are kindled ; they may be taken away, uid 
put in aeparate cagea, when between a fbrtnight aid three weeki olrL 
- The beet food&r White Mice is bread, soaked in milk, and squeeied 
out as dry as possible ; in summer time, water is (o be substituted Tor the 

are imi 

ia highly injuri 

lo soaked bread and grits ; For, the last cage of White Mice which we had, 

were killed by their having eaten a piece ot Cheshire cheese, that had been 

put into their cage, without any evil intention, by one of our playmates. 

The prettiest cages are, in pur opinion, those which are made like 
squirrels cages ; in these, the little animals eiercise themselves very 
arauiin^y, A wire awing is somelinies suspended from the top of the 
mge, into which the mice are fund of climbing. White Mice cajes may 
be had from any intermediate price, according lo pattern, malenals, and 
workmanship, from one shilling up to twenty. 

The cage ought to be cleaned out, and fresh food placed in the drawer, 
every morning; it should be kept in a dry, warm situation, out of rtie 
reach of cats. It ia most important that the fuget he kept in proper 
repidr, and that the doors be carefully fastened up, otherwise their littla 
lenanu may gel out, and be lost, or share the late of their brown-coated 
brethren,— «nd become victims to the claw of the cat, the artilidal, or even 



The life of tJiit beautiful enduienjl bird is said u> exleDdto about dght 
yesDi but il i> uaeteu (oilhe purpoae of breeding after it haa attained bolf 
that ape, and might then to be destroyed, or it will molest those which ate 
in their prime. The pigeon laya two white eggs, and ute fifteen days after 
the second egg is laid. The female keeps to the nest (rom (bur or five 
o'clock in the evening until nine the next morning ; she tlien goes off to 
f^d, and the cock tsJkes her place during the day. If the hen delay, the 
cock leaves the nest at the usual time, seeks her out, and drives her to her 
dutyi the hen doei Che >une in case of negligence in this respect on the 
pait of the cock. 
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The foung onn sre nauall; of different aein. For the flrat three d>y* 
after tiiejr are hBtctaed, th« female if Idom lesies them ; after that time, 
the cock and he'n attend to feed them indiscrrminatelr- The way in which 
tho oH aupply the yoimg with food is singular t tbe parent birds collect a 
quaotily ol grain and water in their crapi, which are very capacious, and 
after it haa lain there until Bofl and macerated, they cost it up into the 
(hrcnti of the young onea. Ai the young birda acquire strength, the old 
onea gile the food leaa preparation, and at last driie them out to provide 
in part fbi themseWet; but they are o^n leen feeding their young ones 

again. The young onea, while fed by the cock and hen, are called squabs, 
under aii month* old squeakers, and after that age they are denomuuued 
pigeona, being hi a fit atale to male and breed. 



By an act of Parliamcr.l of 7 and 8 Geo. 4. c, 27. which repeala 
I Jas. I.e. 27., and 2 Geo. 3. c. 39; and by (he T and S Geo. 4. c 39. a. 33. 
it is enacted— tlial if any person shall unlawfully and wilfully kill, wotind, 
or take any houie-dove or pigeon, nnder circumstances not amounting ta 
larceny, upon being convicted thereof before a justice, he shall forfeit, over 
and above the value of the bird, any sum not exceeding 21. But it has, 
nevertheless, been determined. Chat Ibe oimer oHand may kill luch pigeons 
as he may find devastating Ids com. 

As many young people will take a pleuure in breeding a little flock of 

birds from a conunuD box, flited up againsl a wall or elsewhere, we shall ^vg 

them a few words of advice on 

tbesubject. Theformof thebox 

is immaterial; the triangularis, 



ciently latee.for the pigeons to 

Shelves and partitions of six i» 
eight inches depth should run 
along the front, (o keep the 
couplet »pin, and afford them good reating-piacea. It will be an advan- 
tage, if you can allow two holes between each partition for each coiiple of 
birdi. The box may also be made square ; or, in fact, according lu ih« 
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conTenleac* or fancy of the indinduel fitting it up* It shauld be tiled 
where it will bs secure from rats and cats, and ought alwaya to face a 
warm quarter ; lold witida being Terjr pernidoua to the birdi. 



We >bell now proceed lo give the young Fancier proper Instruction 
building pigeon lofta, which are used for breeding and keeping the r 
ciuiaua sort of birds, or wlial are commonly denomiiMBf Fancy pigeo 

Many peisi ■ ' ■ 



I of their houses into lotb, by making an aperture in the tiling, 

pens on a platform, £ied on the outside. It i9 necessary in this, 

n all other cases, to erect proper fences to keep out the cats. If possible, 



which opens on a platfom 



■mth, your 1 

as it rarely happens that convenience will allow of a room being occupied 
entirely bv pigeons, it is seldom that the birds are indulged with this 
advantage. Any place, 
in fact, that is dty, light, 
airy, and sufficiently com- 
modious, may be con- 
verted into a good loft. 
^ The trap or aery is fixed 
^ on the outside upon a 
;: platform of wood, at the 

^ birdsjitisgenerallymade 
I of laths nailed about half 

' asunder.' The form de- 
pends upon the taste of 
the constructor. Traps 



furnished with a door conij 



in^ch a manner, as 'to all 



cord, by merelv pulling 
n hinges, and the stnng 
easily be pulled to "' " 
the purpose of c*< 
some of their own 

tbeless, indispensable io the lair fancier, if he keep Tumblers or 
pigeons which are occauotially turned louse i (or, vHthout it, he waul 



ia fixed to that part of it, fiom which it may most easily be pulled to. The 
stray pigeons, which they decoy into it either by some of their own beds. 
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ir hii birda, and could DM confine them in tbc 

heoeifeT be conaidcied it adviuble to do so. 

The boiling wire ii e, ver^ use(ut addition to the loft or aery. lis con' 

■tniction is very Hmple;— a little square, or rttber, oblong, wooden frame 

la made safficiently large for any pigeon to paai through it with ease ; a 

(lip of nood, that la nearly as bng as one end oT the frame, is then hung 

(o it, by a couple of pair of wire 

staple!, or small tuD^s, so aa b> 

play easily j into this slip, two 

enough apart to admit a piceon'a 
head and neck, but not the Dody, 
betweenandon each side ofthem; 

to reach below the edge of that 
end of the frame opposite to 
where the slip, in which the wires 
are driven, is hung. The bolting 
wire is now complete; a Islh or 
tno must be cut out of one side 
of the aery, or a hole made in the roof, or near the entrance to the lof^ 
according 10 which of the places 'a desdned for its reception. The frame 
is fkatened in with the points of Che wires downward, and so as to open 
Inward ; the lower part of the frame against which they fall will then pre- 
vent them from moving outward. The object of the bo!lin)( wire ia to afford 
a pi^on the means of getting into the trap, or toit, after it is tiutened upL 
For inatance, suppose a person, who keeps Tumblers, turns them out for an 
hour's flight; at (he end of that time he calls in all he can, Sistens up the 
entrance, and quits the loft, leaving two or three birds out; the construc- 
tion of the bolhng wire is such, that the birds in the lofl: cannot push It 
outward, while those who are out, can and will, when they wish to come 
in, push it inward, lifl it up, and enter. It is equally uaefiil in the aery, 
■Der two-thirds of the pigeons are inside Che Crap, Ilie doors are pulled up, 
and the stragglers afterward get in by lifting the bolting wire. The birds 
already trapped cannot escape through ic, while it affords an easy entrance 
(o the few that are not secured when the doors are closed. The pigeon- 
eall is B shrill, long, and loud whistle, to which your pigeons will attend, 
even when high on the vring, if you make a practice of ^ving them some 
choice food afler it. It is bv this call that the p^ons are brought into 
the house or trap ; they should be regularly accustomed to it, and brought 
in by ic, invariably, before,they are fed. Some persons make use ol^it, 
eren if the pigeons are all in the loft, previously to their fijod being given to 



We hiTc lately uen s Ter^ good lelf acling pigeon trap, vhicfa ii 
mide in the IbUowing nuumer:— a large tqusre cage is consliucled of ■ 
wooden frame, uid witei in- 
tuai of ralli or laths j with 
two Iblding doorflf each fast- 
ened by hingei to the lap. 
About a loot froin tbe bottom 
of tbe cage , a f^ic bottom of 
open vHkis filed, and in 
Ibe Epai^nietneen the real 
and falie bottom, a pigeon U 
J, placed, by meant ot a lillle 
^ door In (he ude, la a decoy, 
Z Immediate); above the false 
^ bottom, a square piece of wire- 
^ work, of precisely the same 
size and appearance, as iha 
false bottom itself, is fastened 
at one end, by two pieces of 
wire, to the outer wire of one ude of the false bottom itself, which act aa 
hinges. To tlie opposite edge of this square piece of wire-work, a string 
is (listened, of about eighteen inches in length, at the otber end of which 
a stick, equal in length to tbe breadth of the cage, is lied by the middle. 
To set the tiap, the two (biding doors sre nised to a perpendicular posi- 
tion, the stick ii placed between Ihem, with a small portion of the wooden 
edges of Ctieir frames resting against each end of it; the doors are pulled 
inward and downward, so as to keep the stick, and consequently Ihem- 

with a worm of stout wire, which is placed ogainst a rail of the fi-ame that 
runs up the middle of one of the sides. When the stick is in its praj«l 
place, the string which festens it to the square piece of wire- work, raises 
one end of the latter about six inches from the false bottom ; the stick ia 
placed on tbe opposite side to that on which the square piece of wire-work 
IS thus raised; and an ounce weight, dropped on the wire-work, will, by 
means of the string, pull the stick from hetween the doors ; they being 

pigeon be attracted to the trap, andendeavour to join tlie decoy bird, which 
It sees feeding inside, and slight on the inside of the cage, that it, on tlie 
■quare piece of wire-work, :t must, of necessity, be caught. The &1aa 
bottom IS for the purpose of preventing the decoy bird from escaping. It 
would be a matter of trifling difficulty to adapt a bolting wire to this cage i 
It should be placed at one of the sides beneath Che false bottom ; thus a 
bird may enter after the trap is closed. 



The iiuy 1^ Is fTeqnapUy lued bf pcnoru who keep pigeoni ) it difien 
from the aoty in shape, allhoiuh its use Is in fact Ihe eune. It i* either 
conatiucled on n plauorm, or matened to the roof leads of a house. Two 
frames, in the *h>pe of a triangle, made of deal, and tailed nilih strips of 



Ihieeor 


four feet apart, and 


exactly 


opposite each other. 


A rail 


IS then made of a 


length 


a trifle more than 


equal to 


the distance between 


the two 


triangles, to the up- 


per com 


er of each of whieh 


{Tis .e 


ured. Two similar 


rails are 


nailed on the roof or 


platkm 


, which extend from 




I comers of the tri- 


angles. 


and connect I hem 


tpgethe 


To each of iliese 



rails, a light frame, made of deal, and .... 

apart, is hung by small hinges. The fraiDes should be exactly large enough 
to Hll (he space between the lop and comer rails and the two triangles. 
A string is lastened to the oute^edge of i^ach of Ihe frames or doors, which 
Is brought up and run Into a pulley or snivel, Rxed on the top of the upper 
raiL One of the strings is then lied to the other, and the latter is left 
sufHdenllv lona to reach a uitidow, or other place, which commands ■ 

trap: as 

feed, the two frames or doors are suddenlv 



view of the- trap. Itis set and baited very simply: (he frames or ( 
placed flat on the roo^ and a fe« vetches are strewed indde the 

"- '- - '■--' the two frames or doors are i 

cealed spectator pulling the string, 



nus the bird is enclosed in the trap. 

The shelves for the breeding place should 
■ breadth; and if you breed Poutei 



inches between the upper and lower shelves, otherwise the pigeons wiU 
acquire a trick of stooping, which will spoil their deportment. Fartiiiom 
should be made in these shelves, about three teel apart, and a slip of board 
run along Ihe front of the lower shelves, about tour inches i>ign, to keep 
in the nesla. Tlus slip should run in a groove, or be otherwise managed 
so that it may be easily removed, in order to clean out the nests when 
expedient. A similar slip must also be filed in the middle of each three 
feet division, which is thus adapted for a double nest, in one of which, 
the old hen may lay in quietness without being disturbed by her young 
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ones in the other, as she often leaves them when about three weeks old to 
the care of the cock, and goes to nest again. Some Fanciers darken the 
nest by setting up a board a few inches within the edge of the shelves, 
having an entrance hole cut through it; thus dividing the partition into an 
outer shelf or landing place, and an inner room or nest: in this case, of 
course, the slip Is unnecessary. A good contrivance to keep the birds 
private when setting is, perhaps, worth attention, as they are sometimes 
shy, and set uneasv, or even fly off their eggSf in al^rm, on any person's 
entering the loft Some tame pigeons will not make4beir nests ; to such 
it will be right to afford a little nav. Straw buckets and pans of earthen- 
ware are used by many Fanciers tor nests. When the latter are adopted, 
it is usual to place a brick between them (there being two pans in every 
partition) for the convenience of the birds, as well as more effectually to 
divide and support the nest.. The pans should varyin size according to 
the pigeons for which they are intended. The straw baskets are in general 
preferred, as the egg is liable to be broken in the pan, unless it be strewed 
with hay, straw, or frul, of which the latter, for many reasons, is the best 
for the purpose. 

FEEDINO, MATING, &C. 

Gravel should be strewed on the shelves and floor, the birds being fond 
of picking it ; besides, it ^ves the loft a much cleaner appearance. Clean- 
liness is mdispensable ; if you suffbr the loft to be mthy, the dirt will 
produce effects which ^11 be equally annoying to yourself and your birds. 
Do not handle your squabs or young birds too much, lest you bring an 
illness on them which may prove fatal. 

The common pigeon will, during a great part of the year, seek the prin- 
cipal part of its own food, and live upon almost any-grain ; the fancy birds 
require delicate food and much attention. Of all grai") old tares prove 
to be the best suited to the nature of these birds ; new tares should be given 
very sparingly, especially to young pigeons, as they are very liable to do 
them much injury. Horse beans are esteemed the next best rood to tares ; 
the smallest of these are preferred, especially small ticks. Wheat, barley, 
oats, and peas, ought only to be given now and then for a change of diet, 
as they sometimes hurt them. Rape, canary, and hemp-seed, pigeons are 
immoderately fond of; but these must not by any means be made a constant 
diet 

Mating or coupling of pigeons is often attended with much diiBcolty. 
In order to effect it, fet two coops be built close t<^ther with a partition 
of lath between them, so that the birds may see each other, and they 
should feed out of the same vessels ; by supplying them well with hemp- 
seed, you may soon make them fit for mating, and when you perceive 
the hen to sweep her tail, you may remove her to the cock's pen, and they 
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will soon agree. When this convenience is wanting, and you are compelled 
to put them both into the coop at first, put the cock in three or four days 
berore the hen, that he may get master of the coop, particularlv if the hen 
be a termagant, or else they will quarrel so much, that their bickerings will 
end in an irreconcileable hatred. ' When the pigeons are matched, vou can 
g^ve them the run of the loflt to choose a nest for themselves, or fix them 
to one, by inclosing them within it, by a lath railing, giving them food and 
water in plenty for eight or nine days. 

DISEASES AND REMEDIES. 

For the wet roup, give them three or four pepper-corns once in three or 
four days, and steep a nandful of green rue in their water, which you may 
let all the pigeons drink o£ The dr^ roup is known by a dry husky 
cough, it proceeds firom a cold ; to cure it, give them three or four cloves 
of garlick every day. 

The canker anses from the cocks pecking each other : for this, rub 
the affected part every day with burnt alum and honey. When the flesh 
round the eyes of the cTarrier, Horseman, or Barb, is torn or pecked, 
bathe it with salt water for several days ; if this do not prove successful, 
wash the aggrieved part with two drachms of alum dissolved in an ounce 
and a half of water. 

When pigeons are infested with insects, smoke their feathers well with 
tobacco. 

Pouters and Croppers are apt to gorg^e themselves when they have 
fasted rather longer than usual. When this happens, put the bird into a 
tight stocking with its feet downward, smoothing up the crop, that the over- 
loaded bag of meat may not hang down ; then hitch up the stocking on a 
nail, and keep it in this posture, supplying it with a httle water now and 
then, till the food is digested. When taken out of the stocking, put the 
bird in an open coop or basket, and feed it but very moderately for some 
time. 

The megrims is a disease, in which the pigeon flutters about at ran- 
dom, with its head reverted in such a manner that its beak rests upon its 
baeSc. This malady is pronounced incurable. 

When pigeons do not moult freely, put them into some warm place, 
and mix a good quantity of hemp-seed in their common food, and a little 
saffron in their water. 

If they be lame, or the balls of their feet become swelled, either fiwm 
cold, being cut with glass, or any other acddent, spread some Venice tur- 
pentine on a piece of brown paper, and put it to the part afibcted. 



THE VARIOUS SPECIES. 

Setebal Tarieties of fane; pigeons ue >o much alike [□ lona, anj, in 
ict, diSbi so little, except Id siis and colour, that it would be of no asslst- 
iner to pve cuts of each tpeciei : we shall, therefore, only 
ivings of the t'-"'' — '■'- 



tKComes Tuiegated with copper . 

C'lgGon derive their origin irom \ 

ludsh-ash colour; the breaat ' 



All the beautiful rarieties o 

the Stock Dove. This bird is __., _ _ ._ . 

dashed.wiih a fine ^en and purple, the ^dea of the neck with shining 
copper colour, the wings are marked with two black bam, one on Ihequiil 
feaOiers, and the other on the coverts : the back is 



The Turtle Dove is n siiibU, and ■very ihv bird. The top of the head 
is Bjh-coloured, interspersed with olive, ttiecnio and forehead white; there 
is a spot of black leathers on each »de of the neck, curiously tipped wkb 
white ! the back is ash-coloured, with a tineture of olive brown ; «ie quill- 
(eatbeta of aduakybrann, the breast of a light purplish red, the extremity 
of each feather yellow ; the tides and inner eoveria of the vrings are biueisb, 
and the belly white. 



This pigeon derives its name from its tumbling backward in the lit 
i.'Kn ftn the wing. It b a very small bird ; its botiy is short, ithasathin 
neck, is very full breaeted, witli a short 
round head, and email spindle beak. ' The 
irides of the eye should be of a clear pearl 
colour.. These pigeons, by their flight, afford 
great satislaclion to the Fanciers; for, besides 

' height in the air as to be almost impercep- 

-tible : and, If good birds, and familiarized 
■ ' ■' , they will keep such dose 

^ d Ai..>«* .J d .^oaen mey ba 
If the weather 
I and clear, they will continue upon 
g for four or five h " " 



company, ttiat a flight of a 
^._..t - handkercUef. 



f to rise, or when 
pitch. 



Tlie TurRbltr'displayvin its plumage a charming variety of colonrs : 
reds, i«!6w«, tuns, blues, blacks, whiles and silvMs. Tumblers shouhl 
not he su'tfered t(> have any connexion nith other ingeons ; for if they be 
once femiliariled to fly with oAera, they will, by degreei, drop in theil 
flight. Spare no enpetue in the purchase of one or two birds, tbM have 



e purchasi 
:o high flying, -- "' '" "- 



, jur young ones W he lofty soarers. 

When the nigconsarewcU acquainted with their habitation, tuni them 
ont, and put them upon the wing once a day only ; a dear grey moni^ 
especially, tbr young birds, is the properest tjme ; when thevTire ciHiib^ 
down, strew a little henip-aeed, or rape and canary, to inv*tgle 'ttem- in, 
and then confine them lor the rest of the day. They shoul^-nertr b« lei 
out on a misty morning, when there appears ^gns of a fo^-oFdiii}ng hbh 
winds. It should be a standing rule never to suffer a herf^uinMer'tb « 



V^-^::.: ■■■- 
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THE BALD-PATED TUMBLER. 



There is a fine spedes of pigeon 

re ofwnich 



pated Tumbler, the plumage 



known Jlnr the name of the Bald- 
consists or a great variety of dolours; 
thay have a pearl e^e^.^ dean white 
head, with a white fliglit and tail, and 
are reckoned v^ry good 'flyers. When 
they are aloft in the air, in fine clear 
weather, the contrast of their feathers, 
if the distance be not too great, gives 
them a very plea^ng appearance; 
though the blue birds have gained the 

freatest reputation for lofty flights, 
ome Tumblers are called blacK or 
blue-hearded"; that is, when a bird 
of either of those colours is orna- 
mented with a cjeng^, dash of white, 
readiiBg from the under jaws and qheek, a Iktle vt^^eg^. the throat: if 




this be well-shaped, and the bird runs clean in U)«r 

described in the Bald-pated sort, he may be. com ^ 

.some bird. The annexed engraving is taken .^omSti 

<which is remarkably handsome, but not quite'|%i&< 

tail and flight not matching in colourr 



^n 



't*ri 



tail, as above 
gfcMceiy hand- 
g«KT«mbler 
JMrtn^txiesj the 



THE ALMOND, OR ERMINB TUHI>LER« 



».. 



>.» 



This very beautiful and valuable spedes derives its origin jfisom common 
Tumblers, judidously matched so as to sort the feather. SK^eof these 
birds are so magnificent in their plumage, that the rump, tail, hack, and 
flight, have been compared to a bed of the finest and best broken tulips : 
the more variegated they are in the fiight and tail, especially if the ground 
be ]reUow, the greater is their value. To be perfect, the rump, Wk, and 
breast must be variegated, and the flight not barred. A few are "leathered 
with three colours only, which compose the Ermine or Almond, as yellow, 
white, and black ; bnt these are scarce. Almond Tumblers never arrive at 
their full beauty of feather till thev have moulted several times ; they in- 
crease in beauty every year untibthe decline of life, when they change to 
a mottled, splashed, or other inferior colour. 

W»nf IhnderB advise the matching of a yellow, a splashed, or black 

nizsle, with an Almond, to heighten me colours ; black birds, bred from 

Almonds, are generally better shaped in the beaK and head than the 

•AlmomU* themselves, and the tail and flight have frequently a strong slow 

of yeUofw* The'less ash or blue they have, the better'; sometimes a slight 

*" o 



.■V r. 



--: .*^ 



::.:^ 



mixture of theie cDlonn will aheif , even nhen the)' liave been cueAiIIjr 
■nd well bKd. The yeUow and black mottled should roincide- witli tbs 
Almond Tuiqbler, except lu plumn^j tbe forruer sbouldhave n'yeUow 
pxtund body, molded witli while, and a black flight and tail. Both ^ 
Ihew Iwo hut described fendea make eiceedingly pretty birdi, and are 
•Uo very lueliiJ, espedally when they agree in iheir other jiroperiies, to 
mir occasionaUy with the Almond, The Almond Tumbler itself^ for jta 
Exceeding beauty <rf' IratJier, is deemed, by maro' of the first fanders, to 
be the moat beautiful and laluable, wben In perlecdoa, of all the pigeon 



n dze, Ihe Carrier exeeedi m 



., _.. e of the old fancie_.. „ 
cslledtheKingof figeons. A naked, 
while, fungous lump of flesh ei ' 



■11 protubenuices of similar 
umi Hiiaiiig from the lower ttMp. 
The Inrd it most valuable when Ita 
wat dps are of a blackish colour. The 
drcle round the black pupil of the 
eye (which ie generally of a red 
brick-dust colour, Ihouj^ considered 

impasaed with a orde of the 



nme sort of naked iimgous : it is generally about (he bretdlli of a ihiiling, 
but the broader it spreads, the greater is the lalue set upon the bird. 
When this luxuriant flesh round the eye is thick and broad, it denotes 
the Carrier to be a good breeder, and one that will rear very fine young 



the head, three m the eye, diree in the wattle, and three in the beak. 
The properties in the head consist in iu flatness, strBightness, and length : 
for instance, a Carrier with a very flat skull, a little Indealed in (he middle, 
and a long narrow head, is greatly admired i if the reverse, it is termed 
barrel'-headed. The wattle of the eye should be broad, circular, and 
uniform) if one part appear (o be thinner than another, it is called |iinch- 
eyed; when Ihe eye ii equal, full, and free from irregularides, il is a rose- 
eye, and couodered very valuable. The irattle should be broad across 



the beak, ibort from the had toward the point of the bill, and leanlns ti 
little fomsrd tVoru the heui : if it Ue Bat It u Uid to be feg-»Utled. Thi* 
hu caused some artful peopJe, Id ordtr to impose op the inexperienced, and 
to mcrea« the priie of an Imphiect bird, to taiie the hinder part of the 
wattle, fill il up with cork, and bind it in with 
floe wiTe,so neatly as not to be easily detected. 
The beafe should be long, ettuaht, and thick ; 
an Inch and ahslf italonKbeak, hutitshonld 
not measure leas than an inch and a quarter. 
(See cut, which is a cowct likeneu of the 
head of a very valuable fcrriet, of which an 
entire eiwraiing is given on the oppasiu 
page.) If the beak be crooked, it is termed 
hook-beaked, and liahllT esteemed: it should 
be of a black c< 
1 sidndL 

_.c oiatks of it» elegance, 

plumage le generally dther dun or black, though there are also splashed, 
white, blue, and faed Carriers; the dun and black ^ree best with the 
before-described properties; yet lilt blues and blue-pieds, being nvities, 
are consequent!; valuable, even though rather inferior in other reipecU. 



:i of dispute whether the Haraeman la not a bastard be- 
er and a Caniei, or a Pouter and a Carrier, and then bred 
over again fVom ■ Carrier. It Is, in shape and 
make, very like the Carrier, only less In all 
its properties ; its body is smaller, and its neck 
shorter: neirher ia there so much luxuriant, 
incnuUd flesh upon the beak, and round the 
eye, so that the distance between the wattle 
on the beak and that on the eye is much more 
capapicuoas. (See cut, which is taken from a 
bird baloi^ng to Mr. Blundell, of Dean-street, 
Holbom.) Horsemen are of variona colours j 
but the most distinguished are the blue and 
blue i^edi, which generally prove the best 
breeders. When young, they should be 
regulariy made to By twice a day ; and, aa 
bey gain atKDgth, mmt be let loose, and put oh rhe wing without any 

""■ " " ~ :« chiefly made use of for dedding beta, or 

Carriers being very scarce. 



B Tntnbl« and k Horsenun ; 

great strength and agility. They are ex- 
eeUent breeders, and malce lender nunei; 
tor wMcb purpose, Chey are frequently kept 
■a Teeden Ibr rearing: young Pcniten, Leg- 
horn RuDti, &e. 

The Dragoon Is lighter and amallei' than 
the Horseman; it is leas in all its properties. 
One of the prindpsl beauties of the Dmgooa 
U the Btraighuieis of the top of iu sltull, and 
that of ila beak, nhich ought alnunt to make 
a horizontal line with each other. The an- 
ken froi 
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ession of Jackson, 
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-dealer, of 




mark-street, 




'a chun:ll. 




The 




laid 


to he moH 


■ rapid for 


ten or twenty miles than the Ho 


rseman; nevei 


flhel 


ess, if the 




be »etl bred, it « 


ill always diitan 


ce the Dragoo; 




a greater flight They 


thouH be ftown 


and trained wh 
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The dlM)nctl< 


e qoaUtiei and miation of 




erties hi I 


hoH! tbne 


lieautlfolUrda,tt 


le Carrier, the H 




S,e1 




ill be seen 


in an Instant, by 1 


MmparingUieer 


igrairingsofth 


e aSerent hu* 


,' beads, in 



ia and the preceding page, n 

Thia pigeon detivei Ila first name from being originally English; It lak 
croBB breed between a Horseman and a Cropper ; by frequently pairing 
them with the Cropper, Pouting Horsemen nave acquired great beauty 
and coniiderahle reputf "^ — 

According to the n 

measure, from the point of the beak to .— , , -„ _ — , 

and to have a fine shape, and a hollow back, sloping off leper &om the 
■boulders : when it hai a riae on the back, it is termed hog-backed. The 
legv, from the toe nail Co the upper jiaat In the thigh, should meaaure 
■even inches. The crop ought to be large and drculsr toward the beak, 
rising behind the neclt, so ai to cover and run neatly off at each of the 
Inrd^ ahoulders 



pied, black pied, red pied, and yellow pied, are the m 
—1 ; but. If the blue pied ai " -•- - 



. .._ ,.._ je aUkepoa- 
MHed of the other qualities, the black pied, on account of its plumage, will 
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be the moat isluable pigeon ; and if the ydlow t^ed have thete marka, it 

will be prefeiable to either. We ahill here deictibe in nhu manntr the 

Pouter ouaht to be pied, according to the ableat judges i the &aat oT the 

crop abould be while, endrcled with a ahining ^een, interspersed with Ihft 

■ame colour with which he ij pied; 

Ijul the while should not reach to 

the back of the bead, foe then he is 

ring-beaded: there should be a 

patcli, in the ihape of a half moon, 

filing upon llie cliap, of tbe game 

* colour with which he is pied ; when 

tbat ia wanting, he IB called swalbw- 

throated. The head, neck, back, 

and tail, should be uniform. A blue 

pied pigeon should ha*e two black 

t streaks or ban near the end o( both 

' wings; if Ilie>e be of a hrowo co- 

k>U[, the value of the bird is Kieally 

diminished, and he is termed kUe- 

i barred. When the pinion of the wihg 

is speckled with wnile, in the fonn 

of a rose, it is called a rose pinioi^ 

and is highly esteemed; when the pinion has a large dash of white on the 

externa! edge of tbe wing, he is said to be biaboped, or tswn-sleeved. 

They should not be naked about the thighs, nor spiniile-legged : but Iheii 

le^ and thighs ought to be atout, straight, and weU covered with white, 

soft, downy feathers. Whenever it happens that thejuint of the knee, or 

any part of the thigh, is tinged with another colour, the tnrdiafoul-thighed. 

If tbe nine flight feathers of the wing be not while, he ia foul-flighted ; and 

when only the eitieme feather of the wing is o' ■ ' * ' ' 

body, he is called sword-flighted. The engravii 

The crop of the Pouter ought to b; filled wi 

fiill eilent, with ease and freedon). It is a very great feull, . ._ 

overcharges bis crop with wind, as to tall backward \ many aline bird has, 

bythisillhabit, either tumbled into the street, down a chimney, or become 

an easy prey to the cats. Tbe reverse ia, bdng loose-winded, so that the 

pigeon exhibits so small a crop, as to look hke an ill-shaped Runt A 

his rump, which is a very great &ult, and is called rmnfflng.' Be ought to 
draw the shouideri of his wings close to his body, displaying his wings 
without straddling, and walk almost endrely upon his toes, witnoul jump- 
ing 01 kicking, like the Uploper, and move wim an. easy, majestic air. 



'ord-flighted. The engraving is taken from life. 
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The Pouter that approaches nearest to all these properties, is a very 
Tahiable bird. Some fanciers, by a patient perseverance, and g^at ex- 
pense, have bred these birds so near the standard prescribed, as to sell 
them for twenty guineas a pair. These pigeons make a very striking 
appearance on the outside of a building, though the favourite sort are 
seldom pernutted to fly, for fear of acddents. There is a great deal of 
trouble, time, and expense, requisite for rearing and breedii^ their young ; 
every single bird must be parted during the winter season, and care taken 
tiiat the coops be lofty and spacious, so that they may not get an iU habit 
of stooping, which is so great an imperfection, that it must be prevented by 
all possible means. In the spring, two pair of Dragoons must be had for 
every pair of Pouters, as feeders, or nurses. The Dragoons are to be kept 
in a loh, separate from the Pouters, lest they should degenerate and bas- 
tardize the breed. When the hen Pouter has laid an egg, it should be 
shifted under a Dragoon that has also lately laid an egg, and the egg of 
the Dragoon put under the Pouter, it being ver^ proper that the Pouter 
should have an egg or eggs to sit upon, or she will qmckly lay again ; and 
this, often repeated, will probably kill her. The Pouters are such unfeeling 
nurses, as frequently to starve the young ones to death; so that good 
fanciers never suffer them to hatch tneir own eg^s. Very great caution 
must be observed to prevent these birds from gorging, and muqh time be 
spent to make them tame and familiar i if they become sh]r, they lose 
one of the properties for which they are so much admired, which is called 
shewing. 

The expense of raising Pouters is sometimes very great, fbr a fancier 
may begin wiUi half-a-dozen pair, and, in a short time, be obliged to biiy 
more, or be forced to exchange some of his best, for worse birds, in order 
to cross the strain ; for he must not breed them in and in, as by these, or 
any consanguineous connections, the breed would degenerate, and be 
worth nothing. The above, and some other inconveniences, attend the 
training of tiie Pouter ; whereas, the same number of Ahnond Tumblers 
would stock a fancier for life ; for the breeding of Tumblers in and in 
would only diminish the size, and the smaller they are, the greater is their 
value ; and, if supplied with meat, water, and some clean straw, they give 
Uttie further trouble. 

The Pouter was, formerly, so much valued, as to monopolize the 
attention of the fiincy ; but since Almond Tumblers are brought to such 
perfection, the Pouter' has been a littie neglected. 

THE DUTCH CROPPER. 

The body of this pigeon is thick, clumsy, and short, as are alsd the 
legs, which are feathered down to the feet ; tjfiey have a lar^e pouch or bag, 
hanging under their beak, which they can swell with wmd| or depress, 



PIOEONB. 



at pleasure ; they are KTaTel-tyid, and nicb tad reeden of Iheit yomi| 
onea, that ag soon aa ctiey have Ted off Ebcir lOft meat, II ii ncceisary to 

flare ihelr young aneg under a pair of small Runti, Dragoona, or Pouting 
[orumen. They Hie more addicted to gorge than any olber pigeon, «•• 
pedally if not regularly supplied. 



Thia turd wai, ori^nally, a native of Paria ; its body and legs are ahort ; 
It haa, generally, a long, but not a large crop, and is thick in (he girth. It 
ll greatly admired for its plumage, which is very elegant ; every feather 
being streaked with a vsneiy of colours, the mght excepted, ithich is 
white: the more red this bird has inleripersed wiui iu other colours, the 



lta.1t the baU of the foot qi 



is the tuft of ftathera which sprouts from 
the root of the beak : the larger this tufl 
groni, the greater is the value set upon 
the bh-d. It derives its name iiom imi- 
tating the sound nf ihe trumnet. whiL-h 

It alvaya doei 

em verv hiah wi — ,-, — , 
s desired 

eWea. We cannot discover that the 

Trumpeter ia, or ever haa been, tnuch 

in vogue among any of the true Ha- 

nunpeter, notwithsiandlDg its pscoliaclt;, 

should be classed among what are called " The Toyb^ 



nap projects i 



. bardier biida tban many 
ioMg^De, and breed tolersbJy well; but they 
■re bad nurses, and ought not lo be lufiered 
to bring up their own young ones; thereforci 
il Is proper to shift their eggs under a Dragoon, 
or some other tender nurse, in the aame mad- 
Der ai directed for the Pouter: a young ooe at 
§ome sort should, however, be given to tberrt, 
to take off their tott meat They are frequently 
of a griiiled colour, ermined round the neck ; 
those most esteemed are either red, white, or 
blaclt mottled. This spedea is of greater value 
than any other kind of Runt. There are some 
pertons who greatly adnure these birds, but we must confess that we are 
not among the number : to ua ttaey look loo clumsy to be attractive. 

This pigeonls a short, thick-legged, flabby-Besbed, laoM-fkathetei) Uid, 
with a remarkably long body ; ila plumage ia uncertain, though some ■» 
the best are repotted to be of a blood red, or mottled ndour. They are 
to be treated predaely as the Leghorn Runt. 



Tlus bird la a native of Fiiesland, and i< 

middle-sized Runt; ita feathers are aU inverted, or turned the wrong way. 

There are several other kinds of Runts, as the feathet-footed Runt of 

Qyma, a middle-sized pigeon, with feathers sprouting from the outside 



This pigeon ia remarkable only for the turn of its feathers, all of wUdi 
are so raised at the end, as to make a small hollow in eacb of them ; it ia 
leu than the common Runt, tbou^ very inach like it in abape ; it* 
plumage ii always white. 



This litile pigeon itbadi notice Trom tbe pleaung contnM in iu (eatfaen. 

its head ii tUmost covered wilh a ral of white feathers, which givei it the 
name of the Nun. Iti body is cbieflj 
white ; ita head, tail, and the aii flight fea- 
then of ita wings, should be red. yellow, 
or black ; and tbey are called, according 
W the fiict, either red-headed, yellow- 
headed, or black-headed Nune : when- 
ever the feathers differ from this rule, 
they are termed Ibul^headed, or foul- 
flighted, ai the CKK may be. The best 
ofcheiii have, however, frequently a few 
foul feathers ; this decreases their value, 
though they often rear aa pure-feathered 
birdt aa those.that are perlSct. The Nun 
should have a pearl eye. with a smell 
beak and head; and the larger the tuft 

or hood ia, the handjomer doea the bird appear, and the more valuable it 

la reckoned b; thoac who admire this sort of pigeon. 



The Lace ii at pre 

of a eommon Rum. a ,,. ._ 

plumage is alwayrvrlule; the web or fibres of the feathers in this Urd 
appear quite unconnected with each other, and, as it were, disunited 
throughout: this peculiarity gives the bird a pretty, though singular ap- 



. . , _ .. has a gravel eye, and a 

tuft or feathers growingon the baclt of its crown, which falls down ita neck 
tike a horse'i mane : its pluma^ is always blue or black' pied. When 
cooing, ita antics are very odd ; it rises over its hen, flaps Its vrings, and 
turns round three or four times j it then turns about aa many times the 



This bird ia very much like the Finikin ; the tuft on the back part of 
the crown is wanting. When It plays to the hen, it tumi only one way, 
whereas the Finikin turns both. 



THB T4H-TA1t, OK BROAD -TAIL ED ■ HAKES. 

This pigeon hat s frequent Cremulaua motion in tbe neck, which, ndA 
tbe bieadlh of its tail, gives it the name of tbe brosd-tiiled Sliakei. It 
has B taper handaome neck, of the 
serpentine form, rather leaning t4>- 
vard the back, like that of R swan : 
it ia fi^lt-bieasted, has a Teiy short 
beak, a tail composed of seldom lewi 
than four and twenty feathers, and 
□ever eiceedingsii and thirty, which 
it spreads likethal of Btu^key-cod^ 

the head: when too crowded with 
feathers, it frequently drops its tall, 

nerar to be overlookef be aU the 
other properties of the bird eier so 
perfect : a very larve-taiied bird of 
this specie), which carriei its tail according to ibe rules of Che fancy, is of 
very great value. Though the general colour of its pbimage is entirely 
while, there are yellow, red, blue, and black nedi. The cut is an excel' 
lent likeness of the very beautiful bird from which it was laketk 



d-tailed Shaker, 
i some olher pigeon ; its back is longer, and its tieck shorter and thicker 
in that of the bird last di^scribed : it has also a less number of feather* 
its lajl, nhich it doei not snread out so much, but lets them M one over 
■ other, like a fan when i 



! of difl^rent coknirs, a 
aort have more than once been met ' 



Thin [^on waA broncht into Europe from PalestSne. In shape and 
make it resembles a middle-slied Runt; its plumage is generally red' 
mottled, but somedmes blue ; it hai a very blight, clear, peail eye, inclilung 
(o a white. When the cock begins to seek the hen, he has a rough kind ^ 
coo, like the bubbling of water poured fVom a juA and then makes a rat- 
tling noiie, very mudi like a gentle convulilie laugh i from Ihii the Url 



Thii bird, when good, ii tery Biarce. Tbe teal Jacobine, or Jack, u it 

(ometiniea called, la b remarkably tnudl wgeon : it hss a range of in- 

verted ftatten on the back of it» head, 

which mma toward the neck, Uke the 



mare does it eahance tbe value of th> 
birdi the lower pare of it ia called the 
etuun, and the £aiben, which compose 
It, should be long and thick. The Jaco- 
bine haa a lery eniall head, a short e[uii. 
die beak, andelearpearl eyei. Tbeteara 
yellow, red, blue^ aod black Jacobinea; 
the yellow-coloured birds always claim 

the precedence ; yet, of whatever colour 

they be, they must alvrava, according to 
the fiinners, have ■ while tail and Sight, and a clean white head. The 
leg) and feel of lome of these birds are covered with feathers. 

This birdhai been frequently sold for tbe Jaeobine; but the Ruff hna a 
longer beak, a larger head, and ii altogether ■ larger pigeon: the chain 
does not flow ao near the shoulders of ita wings : both that and the hbod 
are toi^T, but they are not >o close and compact as those of the Jacobine. 



ita body aa (he Jaeo- 

~' and otbei 

n ! other* 
a JacobiiH and aome oUier tugeon. 

The Owl is rather leu than a Jacobine, with a gravel eye and a very 
short crooked beak, much resemblirig that of an owl; Irom which drcdm- 
atance this bird detives its name. The purle of the Owl is rather larger, 
and eipands more like a rose than, that of the Turbit i hut, in other re»- 
pect^ ihia bird is >o very like tbe TurUt, Che beak excepted, as to render 
any Hirther description needless, tarticular care ou^t to be taken that 
the breeding places of these birds be dark and private ; for the leaat ntria* 
afiVights them, and, irhen dbturbed, they fly Off their tggi. 



or iu purlE, and ahonnesi of its hesk. 
There ue yellaw, dun, red, blue, black, 
■nd MDie r«w checkered, Turbits. The 
back of Ihdr wings and taiU should 
be of one colour, the yellow and red- 
eoioured ones excepted, whose taill 
should be while : there ought lo be ban 
of black across the wings of the blue- 
coloured ones, but the rest of the bodj 
and flight feathers ought to be white 
and (he fancien term them yellow. 
' ouldered, blue -shouldered, &c. accord- 



Thii bird takes its name from a spot jual above the beak ; the tail feathers 
are, forlbe most pari, of the same colour with the spot; (he body is gene- 
rally white. The tail and spot of these birds are, Benerally, either yellow, 
red, or black ; and sometimes, but very rarely, tduci tb^ always breed 
their young ones of their own colours. 



The Helmet is rather larger than the Nun; the head, t»l, andffight,ai« 
generally uniform i cither vdlow, red, blue, or black i all the test of the 
body is usually white ; it has no hood, but its head is omameliled wilk 
a fine, soft tuft of feathers, of a different colour from those of the body, and 
slighlly reaemblina the helmet. Helmets are pretty birds, and tolerably 
good nurses ; but ihey are by no means remarkable for g»od dying, and 

varieties, they are esteemed only by a few persons; the ftndera, wlM 
breed Tumblers, Carriers, at Croppers, think but little of them. 



This pigeon wu, orlginRlly, a Ditlie of Barbu; : it ii nlher larger than 

a Jscdbinc, hu a ahart (hick beak, with a small watUe, and a naked ciTde 

of Ihlck, Bpongy, red skin round about 

incline to a dark cotour, the iridea of it* 

eyea are pearl; but when the pinion 

teathen are white, the irides are red, as 

In some other birds : the wider the cirele 

t^deflh round the eye spreads, and the 

redder il is in colour, the greater is the 

value set upon the bird i this circle is 

very narrow, at first, and does not arrive 

^ at Its full giie till the bird is four years 

F old. Some of this species are ornamented 

with a pretty tuft of feathers, sprouting 

from the hack part of the crown of its 

head, resembling that of the Finiku). 

The plumage of the Bsrb is either dun 

or black : there are pieda of both these colours, but little lalue is placed 

an them, as they are supposed to be half-bred birds. This cut is also taken 



The Mshomet, by corruption Mawniet, is of a cream colour, with blaek 
ira across its wings; though the outside, or surface of (he feathers, is of 
cream, yet that part neil the body is of a dark, sooty colour, as are also 
I skin aod flue feathers. It is about the size of a Turbit, and, instead of 
m of feathers. lu head ia 



ia short and thick, 11 



ng now gone through the different varieties of (he pigeon tribe, 
1 conclude with what we consider a useful hint or two, to the 
:rs or breeders of these beautiful birds. In the first place, wc 
hem. when buying for stock, to beware with whom Ihey deaL 
I be absolutely impossible for us to enumerate the numerous tricks 
; played off to deceive the unwary, by the pigeon-dealers of the 
lis. If you are derirous of obtaining valuable pigeons, it would 
for you, if possible, to obtain the assistance of some experienced 



friend in making j-our purdiascB. There ii not one-tenth part m muidi 
jockeyship (" lo fompare imaU thingj wllh great") among lione-dealen 
«• plgeOD-sdlen i itia, therefore, higblfnecewaiytbMgreStaiutiaii should 
be lued when bargaining with them- 

If you are desirous of having a Oieht of pigeons, or even of sufibting 
jrout birds occBsioniilly Co leave the lofL, inquu-e into thecharanet otOuite 
petaona in your neighbourhood "ho keep pigeons. If any one of thiou be 
in the habit of tiappins (tniy birda, it nil! be eireedingly ridiculous in you, 
if you are inclined to keep pigeons, ever to suffer them to go out of your 
loA; for, if you do, Ihey will, niogt Ukely, be soon thinoed off. 

Lastly, we advlie tKe young fander by no meana to begin with any of 
what are called " The Toys ]" such aa Barbs, Spota, Mawmets, kc ; ther 
are neither sinking in the lotl, nor on the wing: ndlher ia it worth hu 
time or attention to breed luch common birds, as, bdng of no beauty or 



BANTAMS. 



SeVEBal eentlemen of coniequence havp, for lome years past, enter- 
tained, and sdll do enterUin, a gncy for these beautiful little birdi. A 
haadaome Bantam cock, posaeaied of all the propenieH in perfectioD, ia one 
of the prettieat of domeiuc birda. Heshoulil haie a rose-comb, a neU-fes- 
thered tail, full hackles, a proud, Uvely carriage, snd ousht not to wei^ 
more than a pound. The nankeen -coloured and the black are the greateat 
ravouriles: if of the latter colour, the bird should have no feathers of any 
other aort in his plumage. The nankeen bird thould have hia feathera 
edged with blai:k, UsniuKs barred with purple, hia Iwl-feathera black, his 
hackles sliEhily atndded with purple, and hia breaat black, with white edgei 
(O the feathers. The lega ahould be clean, bright, and perfectly fr;e from 
leathera. The heng should be amall, clean-legged, and match, in plumage, 
with the cock. 

The dieeiues to wMch chickens are inoal Hable are the pip, the chip, 
and the roup -, which latter also afitcts fhU-grown fowls, and is frequently 
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Satti. The pip U a white ikin growing upon the tip of the tongue { it 
ihould he scratched off with the nail, and the part niblKd w'' - 



When affected by the chip, the chiclieni sit pining sod chipping in cot 

- ■-' '^ "' ■' ' " '- TiustBidorhlaekpi 

iK,if any, the only reslorativei. T 



apjArenliy dying with cok 






ily rnloratives. For the roui 
Lid be nell irashcd out with 



x: 



water ; and pills, made of chopped rue and butter, be aiven to them daily. 

Bantams are fed, aa Dlher fowls, on barley, oate. Sic. A warm, dly, 

and airy place should be choeen for their hatatation ) and, if possible, they 

ahould be peraiitl«d to roam in the open air by day ; the house should be 

bay should be placed. Put a piece of chalk in each box, for a nest ^g. 
Take the e^is away, regularly, aa thej' ate lud ; and, as soon as the hen 
manifesU an inclination to sit, put her in a miiet nest-boi, apart from her 
companions, with seven, nine, but not more than eieien eggs. The period 
of incubaiion ia twenty-one daya. While the hen is situng> she ihould 
' ' ■ ■ ir her nest. Orils, chopped curd, and eggs 
, are the beat food for the chickens : as they 
to iml-wbeat, barley, or wbalexer 
, „ essential that the house be kept 
clean ; and pure water should be regularly supplied to all the fowls, but 
' — tdally to 



bulled hard, and cut very small, are the beat food 
Brow up, you can bring them, by degrees, to tffll-n 
food you may give the old birds. It ia essentia 



It espedall 

Sfii 1|ni anil tS^iduna. 
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ARITHMETICAL AMUSEMENTS. 



The delighttul and vdusUe i 
degree of pertcctioa ia Europa, 

lelten of (he alphabet to npreu Ibnr niunbera. A tii 
fi>lla«ed bf tbe Bomuu, what bedda dbtnettn For ttch nnK ol clusea, 
intiiiduced Mhen ton Atii fift^t and fin boadred, which ai« ttill nud 
Sir dasten of booka, and ■ana odiai pumnMe. The cmnmoii ariibmedc, 
in which th« tan An^ic figures, 1, 3, S, 4, 5, S, 7, S. 9. ^ are uicd, vaa 
Hnknawn to die QicAm Hid Rotnaoa, and cuno Into Enrope, by way 
of 8|>aiii| from the Arabiuii, who aie nid to have rec«Ted it from the 
lodiuB. It ii auppoted to have taken ha arigiD from the ten flngen of 
(be hand, which weie nude Die of in computadana, befw^ uilhinetic wa* 
broiuht into an art. 

The Indiaoi are very expert at computing without pen or ink; and t' 
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natives of Peru, in South America, who do all by the arrangement of 
grains of maize, excel the European, with the aid of all his rules and 
implements for writing. But the dexterity of those people cannot for a 
moment be compared with the feats of mental arithmetic exhibited hj 
Georqe Bidder, the youth, whose portrait stands at the head of this 
article. This astonishing boy, at a very early age, and without education, 
was capable of solving very intricate questions in arithmetic, without the 
use of pen, pencil, or writing implements of any sort, but entirely in his 
own mind, as correctly and quickly as the most expert person could in 
the common way. We have, personally, witnessed his abiliQr in this 
respect, and among many other complicated questions, which were put to 
him, we recollect the following z^Supposing the sun to be 95 millions of 
miles from the earth, and that it were possible for an insect, whose pace 
should be 7^ inches per minute, to travel that pace how long would it 
take to reach the sun f This he mentally solved in a very short time» 

Several other mental arithmeticians have appeared vrithin these few 
years; among the rest, Jedediah Buxton, an illiterate peasant, who 
was never taught to read or write, appears to have been eminent Several 
of the questions answered by this man have been recorded ; among others, 
we recollect the following : — How many times will a coach-wheel, whose 
' circumference is 6 yards, turn in going 204 miles ? In thirteen minutes, 
Buxton answered, — 59,840 limes. Then he was asked : — And, supposing 
sound travels at the rate of 1142 feet per second, how long will it be before 
the report of a cannon is heard 5 miles off? His answer was, — ^23 seconds, 
7 thiras, and 46 remain. On being required to multiply 456 by 378, he 
gave the product in a ver^ short time ; and, when requested to work the 
Question audibly, so that his method might be known, he multiplied 456 
nrst by 5, which produced 2280 ; this he again multiplied- by 20, and 
found the product 45,600, which was the multiplicand multiplied by 100; 
this product he again multiplied by 3, which produced 136,800, the pro- 
duct of the multiplicand by 300 ; it remained, therefore, to multiply this 
by 78, which he effected by multiplying 2280, (or the product of the mul- 
tiplicand multiplied by. 5,) by 15, as 5 times 15 are 75. This product, 
being 34,200, he added to 136,800,^ which'was the multiplicand multiplied 
by 300, and tiiis produced 171,000, which was 375 times 456. To complete 
his operation, therefore, he multiplied 456 by 3, which produced 1368, 
and having added this number to 17.1,000, he found the product of 456 
multij^lied by 378, to be 172,368. By this it appears, that ne was so little 
acquainted with the common rules, as to multiply 456 first by 5, and the 
product by 20, to find what sum it would produce, multiplied by 100 ; 
whereas, had he added two ciphers to the figures, he would naveobtuned 
the product at once. 
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TO TELL ANY NUMBER THOUGHT OF. 

Desire any person to think of a number, say a certain number of 
■hillings ; tell him to borrow that sum of some one in the company, and 
add the number borrowed to the amount thought of. It will here be pro- 
per to name the person who lends him the shillings, and to beg the one, 
who makes the calculation, to do it with great care, as he may readily fall 
into an error, especially the first time. Then, say to the person, — * I do 
not lend you, but give you 10, add them to the former sum.' Continuie 
in this manner : — * Give the half to the poor, and retain in your memory 
the other half.' Then add : — * Return to the gentleman, or ladv, what 
you borrowed, and remember that the sum lent you, was exactly equal 
to the number thought of.' Ask the person if he knows exactly what 
remains ; he will answer * Yes.' You must then say, — * And I know, also, 
the number that remains ; it is equal to what I am going to conceal in my 
hand.' Put into one of your hands 5 pieces of money, and desire the 
person to tell how many you have got He will answer 5 ; upon which, 
open your hand, and show him the 5 pieces. You may then say, — * I well 
knew that your result was 5 ; but if you had thought of a very large 
number, for example, two or three millions, the result would have been 
much greater, but my hand would not have held a number of pieces equal 
to the remainder.' The person then supposing that the result of the cal- 
culation must.be different, according to the difference of the number 
thought of, will imagine that it is necessary to know the last number in 
order to guess the result : but this idea is fklse ; for, in the case which we 
have here supposed, whatever be the number thought of, the remainder 
must always be 5. The reason of this is as follows : — The sum, the half 
of which, is 'given to the poor, is nothing else than twice the number 
thought' of, plus 10; and when the poor have received their part, there 
remains only the number thought of, plus 5 ; but the number thought of is 
cut off when the sum borrowed is returned, and, consequently, there 
remain only 5. 

It may be hence seen, that the result may be easily known, since it 
will be the half ' of the number given in the third part of the operation ; 
for example, whatever be the number thought of, the remainder wiU be 
36, or 25, according as 72 or 50 have been given. If this trick be per- 
formed several times successively, the number given in the third part of 
the operation must be always dimrent ; for if the result were several times 
the same, the deception might be discovered. When the five first parts 
of the calculation for obtaining a result are finished, it will be best not 
to name it at first, but to continue the operation, to render it more com- 
plex, by saying, for example : — * Double the remainder, deduct two, add 
three, take the fourth part,' &c. ,* and the different steps of the calculation 
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may be kept in mind, in order to know how much the first result has been 
increased or diminished. — This irreg^ar process never fails to confound 
those who attempt to follow it. 

A SECOND METHOD. 

Bid the person take 1 from the number thought of, and then double 
the remainder ; desire him to take 1 from this double, and to add to it the 
number thought of; in the last place, ask him the number arising from 
this addition, and, if you add 3 to it, the third of the sum will be the num- 
ber thought o£ The application of this rule is so easy, that it is needless 
to illustrate it by an example. 

A THIRD METHOD. 

Desire the person to add 1 to the triple of the number thought of, and 
to multiply the sum by 3 ; then bid him add to this product the number 
thought or, and the result will be a sum, from which if 3 be subtracted, 
the remainder wiU be ten times of the number required ; and if the ciphet 
on the right be cut off from the remainder, the other figure will indicate 
the number sought 4 

Example :— Let the number thought of be 6, the triple of which is 18 ; 
and if 1 be added, it makes 19 ; the triple of this last number is 57, and if 
6 be added, it makes 63, from which if 3 be subtracted, the remainder will 
be 60 : now, if the cipher on the right be cut off, the remaining figure, 6^ 
will be the number required. 

A FOURTH METHOD. 

Bid the percon multiply the number thought of by itself; then desire 
him to add 1 to the number thought o^ and to multiply it ako by 
itself; in the last place, ask him to tell the difference of these two pro> 
ducts, which will certainly be an odd number, and the least half of it will 
be the number required. 

Let the number thought of, for example, be 10 ; which, multiplied by 
itself, gives 100 ; in the next place, 10 increased by 1 is 11, which, multi- 
plied by itself, makes 121 ; and the difference of these two squares is 21, 
the least half of which, being 10, is the number thought o£ 

This operation might be varied by desiring the person to multiply tbe 
second number by itself, after it has been diminished bv 1. In this case, 
the number thought of will be equal to the greater half of the difference 
of the two squares. 

Thus, In the preceding example, the square of the number thought of 
is 100, and that of the same number, less 1, is 81 ; the diffnence of 
these is 19 ; the greater half of which, or 10, is the number thought o£ 
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TO TELL TWO OR MORS NU1IBBR8 THOUGHT OF. 

If one or more of the numbers thought of be greater than 9, we must 
distinguish two cases; that in which the number of the numbers thought 
of is odd, and that in which it is even. 

In the first case, ask the sum of the first and second ; of the second and 
third ; the third and fourth ; and so on to the last ; and then the sum oi 
the first and the last. Having written down all these sums in order, add 
together all those, the places of which are odd, as the first, the third, the 
fmhi &c. ; make another sum <tf all those, the places of which are even, as 
the second, the fourth, the sixth, &c ; subtract this sum from the former, 
and the remainder will be the double of the first number. Let us suppose, 
for example, that the five following numbers are thought of, 8, 7, 13, 17, 
20, which, vrhen added two and two as above, give 10, 20, 30, 37, 23: the 
sum of the first, third, and fifth is 63, and that of the second and fourth is 
57 ; if 57 be subtracted firom 63, the remainder, 6, will be the double of the 
first number, 3. Now, if 3 be taken from 10, th6 first of the sums, the 
remainder, 7, will be the second number ; and by proceeding in this man- 
ner, we may find all the rest. 

Ih the second case, that is to sa^, if the number of the numbers thought 
of be even, you must ask and write down, as above, the sum of tfie nrst 
and the second ; that of the second and third ; and so on, as before : but 
instead of the sum of the first and the last, vou must take that of the 
aeoond and last ; then add together those whicn stand in the even places, 
and fi>rm them into a new sum apart; add also those in the odd places, 
the first excepted, and subtract this sum from the former, the reidainder 
will be the double of the second number; and if the second number, thus 
found, be subtracted from the sum of the first and second, you will have 
the first number ; if it be taken from that of the second and third, it will 
give the third ; and so oS the rest Let the numbers thot^ht of be, fi>r 
example, 3, 7, IS, 17 : the sums formed as above are 10, 20, 30, 24 ; the 
swn of the second and fourth is 44, firom which if 30, the third, be sub- 
tracted, the remainder will be 14, the double of 7, the second number. 
The first, therefore, is 3, the third 13, and the fourth 17. 

When each of the niunbers thought of does not exceed 9, they may be 
easily found in the following manner : — 

Having made the person add 1 to the double of the first number 
thought of, desire him to multiply the whole by 5, and to add to the pro-, 
duct the second number. If there be a third, make him double this first 
sum, and add 1 to it ; after which, desire him to multiply the new sum by 
5, and to add to it the third number. If there be a fourth, proceed in the 
same manner, desirinff him to double the preceding sum ; to add to it 1 ; 
io multiply by 5 ; to add the fourth number ; and so on. 
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Then, ask the number arising from the addition of the last number 
thought of, and if there were two numbers, subtract 5 from it; if there 
were three, 55; if there were four, 555 ; and so on; for the remainder will 
be composed of figures, of which the first on the left will be the first num- 
ber thought of, the next the second, and so on. 

Suppose the number thought of to be 3, 4, 6 ; by adding 1 to 6, the 
double of the first, we shall have 7, which, being multiplied bv 5, will g^Te 
35 ; if 4, the second number thought of, be then added, we snail have 39, 
which, doubled, gives 78 ; and, if we add 1, and multiply 79, the sum, by 5, 
the result will be 395. In the last place, if we add 6, the number thought 
of, the sum will be 401; and if 55 oe deducted from it, we shall have, for 
remainder, 346, the figures of which, 3, 4, 6, indicate in order the three 
numbers thought of. 

THE MONEY GAME. 

A person having in one hand a piece of gold, and in the other a piece 
of nlver, you may tell in which hand he has the gold, and in which the 
silver, by the following method: — Some value, represented by an even 
number, such as 8, must be assigned to the gold, and a value represented 
by an odd number, such as 3, must be assigned to the silver; after which, 
desire the person to multiply the number, m the right hand by any even 
number whatever, such as 2 ; and that in the left by an odd number, as 3 ; 
then bid him add together the two products, and if the whole sum be odd, 
the gold will be in the right hand, and the silver in the left ; if the sum be 
even, the contrary will be the case. 

To conceal the artifice better, it wiU be suffident to ask whether the 
sum of the two products can be halved without a remainder; for in that 
case the total will be even) and in the contrary case odd. 

It may be readily seen, that the pieces, mstead of being in the two 
hands of the same person, may be supposed to be in the hands of two 
persons, one of whom has ihe even number, or piece of ^Id, and the other 
the odd number, or piece of silver. The same operations may then be 
performed in regard to these two persons, as are performed in renurd to 
the two hands of Uie same person, calling the one privately the right, and 
the other the left. 

THE.t}AME OF THE RING. 

This game is an application of one of the methods employed to tell 
several numbers thought of, and ought to be performed in a company not 
exceeding nine, in order that it may be less complex. Desire any one 
of the company to take a ring, and put it on any joint of whatever nnger 
he may think proper. The question then is, to tell what person has the 
'ng, and on wliat hand, what finger, and on what joint 
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For this purpose, you must call the first person 1, the second 2, the 
third 3, and so on. You must also denote the ten fingers of the two hands. 
hy the following numbers of the natural progression, 1» 2, 8, 4, 5, &c be- 
ginning at the thumb of the right hand, and ending at that of the left, that 
by tUs order of the number of the finger may, at the same time, indicate the 
hand. In the last place, the joints must be denoted by 1, 2, 3, beginning 
at the points of the fin^rs. 

To render the solution of this problem more explicit, let us suppose 
that the fourth person in the company has the ring on the sixth fmger, 
that is to say, on the little finger of the left hand, and on the second Joint 
of that finger. 

Desire some one to double the number expressing the person, which, 
in this case, will give 8; bid him add 5 to this double, and multiply the 
sum by 5, which will make 65 ; then tell him to add to this product the 
number denoting the finger, that is to say, 6, by which means you will 
have 71 ; and, in the last place, desire him to multiply the last number by 
10, and to add to the product the number of the joint, 2 ; the last result 
will be 712; if from this number you deduct 250, the remainder will be 
462; the first figure of which, on the left, will denote the person ; the next, 
the finger, and, consequently, the hand ; and the last, the joint. 

It must here be observed, that when the last result contains a cipher, 
which would have happened in the present example, had the number of the 
finger been 10, you must privately subtract from the figure preceding the 
cipher, and assign the value of 10 to the cipher itselfl 

THE GAME OF THE BAG. 

To let a person select several numbers out of a bag, and to tell him the 
number which shall exactly divide the sum of those he has chosen : — Pro- 
vide a small bag, divided into two parts, into one of which put several 
tickets, numbered 6, 9, 15, 36, 63, 120, 213, 309, &&; and in the other part 

J>ut as many other tickets, marked No. 3 only. Draw a handfiil of ticKets 
rom the first part, and,^ after shewing them to die company, put them into 
the bag again, and, having opened it a second time, desire any one to take 
out as many tickets as he tninks proper; when he has done that, you 
open privately the other part of the bag, and tell him to take out of it one 
ticket only. You may safely pronounce that the ticket shall contain the 
number by which the amount of the other numbers is divisible ; for, as each 
of these numbers can be multiplied by 3, their sum total must, evidently, 
be divisible by that number. An ingenious mind may easily diversify this 
exercise, by marking the tickets in one part of the bag, with any numbers 
that are divisible by 9 only, the properties of both 9 and 3 being the same ; 
and it should never be exhibited xo the same company twice without being 
varied. 
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THE NUMBER 'nine. — (See oppoHti page. J 

The following discovery of remarkable properties of the number 9 was 
aeddentally made, more than forty years since, thou^ we believe, it is. 
not eeneruly known : — 

The component figures of the product made by the multipfication of 
every digit into the number 9, when added together, make nine. 

The order of these component figures is reversed, after the said number 
has been multiplied by 5. 

The component figures of the amount of the multipliers, {viz, 45) when 
added U^ther, make nine. 

The amount of the several products, or multiples of 9, (viz. 405) when 
divided by 9, gives, for a quotient, 45 ; that is, 4 -f- 5 = nine. 

The amount of the first product, {viz. 9) when added to the other 
product, whose respective component figures make 9, is SI ; which is the 
square of nine. 

The said number 81, when added to the above-mentioned amount of 
the several products, or multiples of 9 {viz. 405) makes 486 ; which, if 
divided by 9, gives, for a quotient, 54 : that is, 5 -f- 4 = nine. 

It is also observstble, ^at the number of changes that may be rung on 
nine bells, is 362,880; which figures, added together, make 27; that is, 

2-|-7=NINE. 

And the quotient of 362,880, divided by 9, will be 40,320 ; that is 
4 -i- + 3 -|- 2 -f = NINE. 

To add a figure to any given number, which shall render it divisible 
by Nine : — Add the figures together in your mind, which compose the 
number named; and the figure which must be added to the sum pro* 
duced, in order to render it divisible by 9, is the one required. Thus — 

Suppose the given number to be 7521 : — 

Add those together, and 15 will be produced ; now 15 requires 3 to 
render it divisible by 9 ; and that number, 3, being added to 7521, causes 
the same divisibility :— 

7521 
3 



9)7524(836 

This exercise may be diversified by your specifying, before the sum is 
named, the particular place where the figure shall be inserted, to make 
the number divisible by 9 ; for it is exactly the same thing, whether 
the figure be put at the head of the number, or between any two of its 
digits. 
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THE CERTAIN GAME. 

Two persons agree to take, alternately, numbers less than a given 
number, tor example, 11| and to add them together till one of them has 
reached a certdn sum, such as 100. By what means can one of them 
infallibly attain to that number before the other ? 

The whole artifice in this, consists in immediately making choice of 
the numbers, 1, 12, 23, 34, and so on, or of a series which continually 
increases by 11, up to 100. Let us suppose, that the first person, who 
knows the game, makes choice of 1 ; it is evident that his adversary, as he 
must count less than 11, can, at most, reach 11, by adding 10 to it. The 
first will then take 1, which will make 12 ; and whatever number the 
second may add, the first will certainly win, provided he continually add 
the number which forms the complement of that of his adversary, to 11 ; 
that is to say, if the latter take 8, he must take 3 ; if 9, he must take 2 ; 
and so on. By following this method, he will infallibly attain to 89 ; and 
it will then be impossible for the second to prevent him from getting first 
to 100 ; for whatever number the second takes, he can attain only to 99 ; 
afi;er which the first may say — ** and 1 makes 100." If the second take 1 
after 89, it would make 90, and his adversary would finish by saying-^ 
** and 10 make 100." Between two persons who are equally acquainted 
wi;h the game, be who begins must necessarily win. 

MAGICAL CENTURY. 

If the number 11 be multiplied by any one of the nine digits, the two 
figures of the product will always be alike, as appears in the following 
example : — 

11 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 11 
123456789 



11 22 33 44 55 M 77 88 99 



Now, if another person and yourself have fifty counters a-piece, and 
agree never to stake more than ten at a time, you may tell him, that if he 
permit you to stake first, you will always complete the even century 
before him. 

In order to succeed, you must first stake 1, and remembering the order 
of the above series, constantly add to what he stakes as many as will make 
one more than the numbers 11, 22, 33, &c of which it is composed, till 
you come to 89 ; affaer which your opponent cannot possibly reach the even 
century himself, or prevent you from reaching it 
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If your opponent have no knowledge of numbers, you may stake any 
other number first, under 10, provided you subsequently take care to secure 
one of the last terms, 56, 67, 78,. &c. ; or you may even let him stake first, 
if you take care afterward to secure one of these numbers. 

This exercise may be performed with other numbers ; but, in order to 
succeed, you must divide the number to be attained, by a number whidi 
is a unit greater than what you can stake each time; and the remainder 
will then be the number you must first stake. Suppose, for example, ' the 
number to be attained be 52, (making use of a pack of cards instead of 
counters,) and that you are never to add more than 6 ; then, dividing 52 
by 7; the remainder, which is 3, will be the number which you must first 
stake ; and whatever your opponent stakes, you must add as much to it 
as will make it equal to 7, the number by wmch you divided, and so in 
continuation. 

THE CANCELLED FIGURE GUESSED. 

To tell the figure a person has struck out of the sum of two ^ven 
numbers : — Arbitrarily command those nnmbers only, that are divisible 
by 9; such, for instance, as 36, 63, 81, 117, 126, 162, 261, 360, 315, 
and 432. - . 

Then let a person choose any two ol" these numbers ; and, after adding 
them together m his mind, strike out i^om the sum any one of the figures 
he pleases. / , ' 

.Aftei: ha has so done, desire him to tell you the sum of the remaining 
figures ; aind it follows, that the number wmch you are obliged. to add to 
this amount, in order to make it 9 or 18, is the one he struck out. 
Thus:— 

. Suppose he chooses the numbers 162 and 261, making altogether 423, 
and that he strike out the centre figure, the two other figures will, added 
together, make 7, which, to make 9, requires 2, the number struck out. 

THE DICE GUESSED UNSEEN. 

A pair of dice being thrown, to find the number of points on each die 
without seeing them : — Tell the person, who cast the aice, to double the 
number of points upon one of them, and add 5 to it ; then, to multiply the 
sum produced by 5, and to add to the product the number of points upon 
the other die. This being done, desire him to tell you the amount, and, 
havii^ thrown out 25, the remainder will be a number consisting of two 
figures, the first of which, to the left, is the number of points on the first 
die, and the second figure, to the right, the number on the other. Thus: 

Suppose the number of points of the first die which comes up, to be 2, 
and that of the other 3 ; then, if to 4, the double of the points of the first, 
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there be added 5, and the sum produced, 9, be multiplied by 5, the pro- 
duct will be 45 ; to which, if 3, the number of points on the other die, be 
added, 48 will be produced, from which, if 25 be subtracted, 23 will remain ; 
the first figure of which is 2, the number of points on the first die, and the 
second figure 3, the number on the other. 

THE SOVEREIGN AND THE 8AOE. 

A sovereign being desirous to confer a liberal reward on one o( his 
courtiers, who had performed some very important service, desired him 
to ask whatever he tnought proper, assuring him it should be granted. 
The courtier, who was well acquainted with the science of numbers, only 
requested that the monarch would give him a quantity of wheat equal to 
that which would arise from one grain doubled sixty-three times succes- 
sively. The value of the reward was immense ; for it will be found, by 
calculation, that the sixty-fourth term of the double progresnon divided 
bv 1 : 2 : 4 : 8 : 16 : 32 : &c, is 9223372036854775808. But the sum of 
all the terms of -a double progression, banning with 1, may be 
obtained by doubling the last term, and subtracting from it 1. The 
number of the grains of wheat, therefore, in the present case, will be 
18446744073709551615. Now, if a jpint contain 9216 grains of wheat, a 
gallon will contain 73728 ; and, as eight gallons make one bushel, if we 
divide the above result bv eight times 73728, we diall have 31274997411295 
for the number of the busheb of wheat equal to the above number of 
grains : a quantity greater than what the whole surface of the earth could 
produce in several vears, and which, in value, would exceed all the riches, 
perhaps, on the globe. 

THE horse-dealer's BARGAIN. 

A gentleman, taking a iancy to a horse, which a horse-dealer wished 
to dispose of at as high a price as he could ; the latter, to induce the gen- 
tleman to become a purdiaser, ofi^ered to let him have the horse for the 
value of the twenty-fourth nail in his shoes, reckoning one farthing for 
the first nail, two for the second, four for the third, and so on to the 
twenty-fourth. The gentleman, thinking he should have a good bsrgain, 
accepted the offer ; me price of the horse was, therdfore, necessarily 
great. 

By calculating as before, the twenty-fourth term of the progression, 
1:2:4: 8 : &c., will be found to be 8388608, equal to the number of 
fiurthings the purchaser gave for the horse ; the price, therefore* amounted 
to j^8738. 28. 8d. 

THE DINNER PARTY. 

A dub of seven persons agreed to dine together every day successtvdy, 
as long as they could sit down to table differently arranged. How many 
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diiiners would be necessary for that purpose ? — It may be easily found, by 
the rules already given, that the dub must dine tc^ther 5040 times, be- 
fore they would exhaust all the arrangements possible, which would re- 
(|uire atioTe thirteen years. 



COMBINATIONS OF AN ANAGRAM. 



If any word be proposed, for instance, AMOR, and it be required to 
know how many mfferent words could be formed of. these four letters, 
which will give all the possible anagrams of that word, we shall find, by 
multiplying tc«^ether 1, 2, 3, and 4, that they are, in number, 24, as repre- 
sented m the allowing table : — 



AMOR 


MOKA 


ORAM 


RAMO 


AMRO 


MOAR 


ORMA 


RAOM 


AOMR 


MROA 


OARM 


RMAO 


AORM 


MRAO 


OAMR 


RMOA 


ARMO 


MAOR 


OMRA 


ROAM 


AROM 


MARO 


OMAR 


ROMA 



THE BASKET AISTD STONES. 

If a hundred stones be placed in a straight line, at the distance of a 
yard from each other, the mat being at the same distance from a basket, 
how many yards must the person walk, who eng^iges to pick them up, one 
by one, and put them into the basket? — It is evident that, to pick up the 
first stone, and put it into the basket, the person must walk two yards ; 
for the second, he must walk four ; for the third, six ; and so on, increasing 
by two, to the hundredth. 

The number of yards, therefore, which the person must walk, will be 
equal to the sum of the progression, 2, 4, 6, &c. the last tepn of which is 
200, (22.) But the sum of the progression is equal to 202, the sum of the 
two extremes, multiplied by 50, or half the number of terms : that is -to 
say, 10,100 yards, which makes more than 5| miles. 

THE AillTHMETICAL MOUSETRAP. 

One of the best, and most ample mousetraps in use, may be con- 
structed in the following manner: — Get a slip or smooth deal, about the 
eighth of an inch thick, a quarter of an inch broad, and of a sufficient 
length to cut out the foUowine parts of the trap. First, an upright piece, 
three or four inches high, wmch must be square at the bottom, and a 
small piece be cut off the top to fit the notch in No. 2, (see No. 1 in the 
margin.) The second piece must be of the same length as the first, with a 
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noldi cut tcnn neuir at (lie top of it, to %the top of Ko. I, i 

other end of it trimmed to catch the notch in No. 3, (ice No. 2.) Tt 



y 



.) The third 

. K notch, 9-: 

in one end of il, to' catch the lower end of No. k 

Having proceeded thus Ikr, jou muti 

put the plecea together, in order to finish 

It, b; adding anolher notch in No. 3, 

the exact bituation of which you will. 

discowr ai follows ; — Place Na 1, ai it 

Ib in the cut, then put the notch of No. 2 

p, .. ^ on the ihirlned top of No. 1 ; keep it in ■ 

3 *''* f'^B inclination as in the cut ; then 

get B flat |dece of wood, or a slate, one 

end oC %vhich must reat on the ground, and the centre of the edge of the 

other oit the top of No. 3. You will now find the thinned end of No. 3 

elevated by the weight of the flat piece of wood or slate; then put the 

thinned end of it in the notch of No. 3, and draw No. S down by it, iioltl 

the whole fomu a resemblance of a figure of 4: at the exact place wheie 

No. 3 touchet the upright, cut a notch, which, by catching the end of No. 1, 

will keep the trap together. You may now bait the end of N6. 3 with 

piece oi cheeae i a niouae, by nibbhng the bail, will pull dewn No. 3, the 

other pieces immediately iei»rale, and the ilate or board faUs upon (he 

mouie. We ha/e seen numbers of mice, rata, and birdi, caught by this 
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It is the obMrvntiDn of a great Uving author, that " the c' 
fathn of the man." This is not a mere poetii:Bl fiction, but, as i 
ta us, a palpable truth: foi »e frequentbr find that the fliture 
life is shaped by the 1 



'*^le' 



will be the putsuics of manhood, from the iodividual'^ 

boyish amuBenieBts. We find thatone of thefavourilesporU of Nfl * 

BuoMAFaETB, when at school, was forming his compaiAins into 
ties, one of which attacked, and tbe otbfr defeuded, a fortress 
constructed by the future conqueror of Itiily, on such ptincfptes of fanB 
ficadon as he had then acquired. The accidental perusal of SpenseB 
-hta called forth the lurking powers of poesy in many tK>ys' bosoins, ~' 
made them authors of celebrity. One of the moit eminent mechanida 
the present day, attributes his choice of that profession, of which 1 
now ID great an ornament, to his hating taken to pieces an -old D 
clock, which had been giien to him, by a relation, for a plaything, a 
only in the tenth'year of hii age. We pre acquainted with a celebt 
chetniil, who imbibed bis pi'mleclion fo7 bis present avocation, Ir 
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school-boy days, by having witnessed a few experiments performed by a 
professor ; and more improbable events have occurred, than that one of our 
young readers may, in manhood, become a second Captain Cook, or 
Lord Anson, through peru8in|^ the following Magnetic Recreations. 

The magnet, or loadstone, is a sort of ferruginous substance, found in 
the isle of Elba, in Sweden, Corsica, Bengal, and China. It has the 
peculiar propertws of attracting iron, pointing to the poles of the world, 
and of communicating its virtues to iron by touch, without losing any of 
its own powers; in met, artificial magnets nuty be made stronger than 
natural ones. The discovery of the magnetie indination to the poles of 
the world, has been of immense advantage to nacvigators. The ancients 
used the magnet, it is said, in medicine, but they were altogether unac- 
quainted with its mdre valuable property : — 

** Rude u tb«ir ships wa« iiavig;«t)wk then; 
No naeful compaM or nwridlian knawn : 
Coaitiag, they kept th« land wickin tbeir ke«« 
And knew no Nortk, bu« ith«n tii» p«l«-*tar H > < uw .** 

It is very different with mankind at present : by the aid of the Mariner's 
Compass, we are enabled to cross vast oceans, far distant from any shore, 
and to know our course in the midst of them, as well as the ancients did 
when creeping along the coasts, and scarcely ever venturing out of sight 
of land. The consequence is, that 

** The whole globe 
!• now of commerce made the scene Immense, 
Which daring ship* frequent, aMociated 
Like doves or swallows in th' ethereal floo J, 
Or, like the eagle, solitary seen." 

It is not positively known who was the inventor of the Mariner's 
Compass, but the honour is generally given to an inhabitant of Amalfi, in 
the kingdom of Naples, named Plavio de Giovia. 

The Mariner^s Compass is a brass box, with a paper card at the bottom 
of it, on which the thirty-two points of the compass are marked ; above 
these is poised tjie magnetic needle, which invariably turns to the north, 
except in a few instances, at certain jparts of the world, where a slight 
variation has been discovered ; but it is always sufficiently " true to the 




by travellers in crossing immense desertsj which have neither landmark 
nor beaten pathway to direct their steps : — 

** The trading caravans nrge 
Thro' dazzling snows their dreary trackless road ] 
By compass steering oft, from week to week, 
» From month to month." 
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meth6d of forming magnets. 

Magnetism^ like electricity, depends entirely upon attraction ; it has, 
likewise, a neffative property, that of repulsion, under peculiar circum- 
stances : and from this quality arise many of the curious experiments of 
vrhich magnetism may become the medium. Steel and iron contain much 
posHiTe attraction, which may be brought into action, and imparted from 
one bar to another by friction alone. 

Our domestic fire-irons o^r the readiest means of manufiicturing 
magnets, on account of their constant vertical position ; though smith's 
files, and other toots that are used in friction, always in the same direction, 
might be employed with advantage. Take a piece of soft steel, of the 
reqmsite size of a magnet, and ftstemng it, witb a silk thread, to the 
upper part of the poker, suspend both in the left hand, and, grasping tJie 
tongs in the middle by the right band, stroke the poker with the point 
ten times upward : let tne poker now turn half round, and repeat this upon 
the opposite side, and youi: steel will have acquired a magnetic power in 
a small degree, but which may be increased by .fruther friction with 
several steel bars together. 

STEEL MAGNET. 

Having previously marked the north pole^ of your steel, and Impreg- 
nated several such bars, place any two side by side, but with their poles 
transversed, the north of the one being ivext the south of the other, but 
having a space between. At each end, place a piece of iron in contact 
with both, and then rubbing, or rather stroking, the sides of this pair 
with the ends of another pair, and so on, vice veraci, two pair, or more, 
of good magnets may be produced. When the ends are rubbing, it must 
be a north and south one together, and, at the lower end/ they must be 
kept apart with a pin. 

Such are the principles upon which magnetical power is imparted to 
steel, and it may be further increased by certain observances of a similar 
nature, that are easily acquired by practice. The price of magnets, how- 
ever, is so trivia], that, unless for the purpose of curiosity, no experiment- 
alist would undertake the task of forming them. As me -two ends of a 
magnet are denominated its poles, so of a touched needle: and .when 
placed with just equipoise upon a pivot, the end which turns toward the 
north, is called its north pole; the other is, consequently, south. When 
tlie north pole of one magnet is presented to the south pole of another, 
attraction equal to its powers takes place ; and if the substance so attracted 
be afloat upon liquid, or in any other situation capable of changing places, 
they approach toward, or come in contact with, each other. L^on this 

• Tke appw eaa of all ban or iwb ic tb« M>iith pole m thia aortheni hemtnlien, wkila, m tb« 
•outhem hemMphera, the npp«r pola it north. 

Q2 
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principle, many of the magnetic experiments are founded : but the cir- 
cumstance is generally disregarded, tiiat the nordijpole being presented to 
another north pole, repulsion occurs, as in the "Wonderful Swan/' 

THE WONDERFUL SWAN. 

The figure of a swan must be cut out in cork, and covered with a 
coat of white wax, and the eyes made of glass beads : conceal within its 
body a well-impregnated magnetic bar, and set it afloat upon a basin of 
water. Round the edge of the basin may be placed various devices, and, 
among others, a swan-house, such as is seen upon a river, ma^ hang 
over and touch the water : here the swan may take shelter occasionally, 
and in it he may be made to turn round, in order to increase the astonish- 
ment of the spectators. In the mana^ment of the magnetic bar, placed 
within the swan, and of the magnetic wand, conusts the whole of the 
experiments to be elicited from the approaching or receding of the figure, 
by presenting to Uie edge of the basin the north and south poles alternately. 

The wand is thus made: — Bore a hole, three- tenths of an inch m 
diameter, through a round stick of wood, or ^et a hollow cane, about 
eight inches long, and half an inch thick. Provide a small steel bar, and 
let it be very strongly impregnated with a good magnet: this rod is to be 
put into the hole vou have bored through the wand, and closed at both 
ends by two small pieces of ivory, which screw on, different in their 
shapes, that you may easilv distinguish the poles of the magnetic bar. 
This contrivance is applicable to several other kinds of floating figures, as 
ships, &c 

THE MAGNETIC FISH. 

A pleasing toy, on a similar principle to the preceding recreation, may 
be purchased at the shops. It consists of two or three pieces of lead in 
the sha^e of a fish, cast hollow and very light, with fins, scales, &&, 
painted in imitation of nature. In the mouth of each is inserted a small 
piece of iron wire, rubbed strongly with a magnet The angling rod is 
formed of a small piece of wood, a few inches long, to which is attacked 
a silken thread, with an iron hook, also strongly ma^edsed. On throw- 
ing the fish into a basin of water, and holding the hne and hook, which 
may be baited, near it, it follows the bait, and ultimately attaching itself to 
the hook, may be readily drawn out of the water. 

TO ASCERTAIN IF A SUBSTANCE CONTAIN ANT IRON. 

Hold a piece of loadstone, or an artificial magnet, near the substance 
supposed to contain iron ; and, if it contun a considerable quantity, the 
two bodies will adhere so strongly, as to require considerable force to 
separate them. If the substance contain but little iron, it will not be 
sensibly attracted, except it be placed on a piece of wood, or cork, swim- 
ming in water. 
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_ ...^. .».£, B, that hu ■ 
end of a bouquet of artltidB 
and G, Fiin. 1 and 2. 



ough which ia to pan the 




The two principal lUlks of these bouqueta are to be nudeof iteel, thuhai 
been ammgly louchedi and you are to obserre that llic north pole of one 
*)f these bouqneU U to be placed in the Tase, and the other is to be at the 
top of the flower. Both these Hires, aswell u all the others that compose 
the flowers, are to be corered with lilk: • 

You present one of these bouquets to any person, and ^ve him the 
choice either of pladng it privately in the vase or noti then shutting iJie 
hoi, be is lo pye it lo you. When applying the magnetic perspecdTe lo 
it, you discover, by the motion of the needle, whether it be there or not; 
tor if ic be not there, the needle will not fix itself to either end of the box. 

You then present both the flowers, and give bira the choice of placing 



21G 

eilhnof Ihem, ia like manner, in tbe boij and b; tpplying the perspee- 
liie as before, you diicaver, by the fixing of the needle, wbieh of the 
bouquets is (here placed. You may yet fiirther diverufy this recreation, 
by luving thiee Bowen, of which oDcmustnotbeiaiprr^aled; and girtog 
tbe perton (be choice of placing dther of them in the boi ; but in tfaii case, 
he must put in one of them. 

You muii obserre that the needle in the penpecliie, in making ihia 
eiperimeni, must be very scniiblei it will be proper (a Ity its force on the 
■Calli of the bouquet before theflowen aie placed on it. 



Procure a dial-caie, as A B C D, Fig. 1, of the siie of those thai am 
commonly used to hold a watch. I^t it be placed on the pedestal, C D B F, 
in which there must be placed a small drawer, H, that can hold the plale, 
A BC D, Fig. a; on which plate, draw the circle of hour^ E, and in the 
centre let (here be a magnetic needle, placed on the point of an axis, 
which, pasung through the plate, carries on its other point on HJtifidBj 

magnet, that must be concealed in the part 
Fig. 1. under the plalo. The magnedc needle itself 

mav do, iiil be nD( too &r from (he other. 

dial. That (his needle may not be suspec(e<l 

of hating been touched, it may be gilt, so aa 

nEU:e al (he bottcnu of the dial-case, at 
the part 1, another dial, the hours of which 
■re (0 be reieraed, as i( is expressed in Fig. 3, 
and whose hour of twelie must be placed 
next the front of the case, G. Adjust a pivot 
to the centre of tliis plate, and fix on it a 
magnetic needle. Cover the openings at the 
sides of the front of the dial-case (except 
where the dial appears) with a glass lined 
with gaute on the mside, that the light may 
pssa in and iQumlne the dial that la diere 
placed. Toward the top of the dial-case 
place an inclined mirror, LM, which, by 
reQccting the dial placed at the bottom of 
the case, will moke it visible at the part N, 
where you muit adjust a circle of pasteboard, 
that, bordering the pail where tbe dial appeari, and being placed on the 
indde, will prevent ftie borders or (he back part of the mirror from being 
seen. Mslters being thus adjusted, when the hand of the dial, Rg. 2, is 
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mn; be neil the ring by which it i> pulled out, the hand or the othec dial, 
placed >t the bottom of the case, wlD direct itself to the lame hour ; and 
by tookiag at the part N, jou will aee, by the teflection of the mirror, the 
hour sppev in (he front of the dial plate. 




Give the dial, Fig. 2, to any one, and t«II him to wt Ibe hand imrately 

to any hour he pleases, and Ihen place it in the drawer, only observing that 
the hour of twelve be neit the nng, and he will then see that the hand 
of the dial at tsp will direct ileelf to the same hour. 

Note.— If attention be had lo place the dial-case so on the table, that 
the hand ctf the dial which U concealed (and which will of Itself, turn 
toward the north, when the other dial is not under it,) directs itself to the 
present hour when the eiperinient is making, ii will appear the more 
extraordinary; because, when the drawer is taken away, it will again turn 
to the present hour, which will render the cause of the illusion still more 



Take an untouched needle, or bar of iron, and balance it On a.centre. 
In a horizontal portion, it will remvn stationary in any portion: take 
the lamc bar, or needle, and anninunicate (he magnetic virtue to it, as 
directed in a preceiUng eiperinient, and it will immediately turn one end 
to the north, and will not remain in any other position. AU magneta that 
are at liberty to obey the magnetic induence, turn their north pole to the 
north, and their south pole to the south; allowance being made Sot the 
variation, which Is not only different at different places of the world, but 
it different at the same place at different dmes ; the quantity of this vati' 
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THE DIYINING BOX. 



li|ji#':^ 



>liimi]i;iiiiuiniuyiu 



■v 



*-, 







Let a box be made with hinges^ like A B C D, Fig. 1, of about eight 
inches long, two wide, and half an inch thick ; divide the inside of it into 

four equal parts, by small par- 
Fur. 1 . titions. Have four small cases* 

£ F G H, which will, each of 
them, fit any of the divinons, 
and in each of them you must 
fix a small artifidal magnet, 
whose poles are to be nlaced 
as is expressed in the ngure. 
Cover these cases with paste- 
board, or very thin ivory, on 
which you are to write any 
four figures you shall thinK 
fit. To a table, I L, whose 
wood is not too thick, fit a 
drawer, at the bottom of 
which . must be placed an 
inclined mirror, M N, of the same length and breadth with tne box just 
mentioned. ..Under the board that forms the top of the table, and toward 
the side where the drawei; opens, place a small brass rod, turned up at its 
extremides, and on which there must be four pivots, at the same distance 
from each other, as are the centres of the cases placed in the box. These 
pivots are to support four circles of pasteboard, F Q R S, Fig. 3, wluch 
must each of them have a magnetic needle. 

Observe, that the figures on the pasteboard must not only be reversed, 
but must be written on the under side, next the bottom of the drawers, tjiat 
when it is opened, they may be seen in the mirror there placed. Have 
regard, also, to the dis}>osition of the poles of the needles, in the manner 
as is clearly expressed in the third figure. 

Matters bemg thus prepared, when you have placed on the table the 
box, and the four numbers there included, so that they may be exactly 
over the four circles of pasteboard concealed in the drawer, that is, that 
the centres of the one may be precisely over the centres of the other, the 
needles on the circles will conform themselves exactly to the magnets in 
the cases ; so that, if an instant, after having placed the box, you open 
the drawer so &r as to see the mirror, you will there perceive the number 
that the four figures on the cases make. 

Then give the^box and the four cases to any one, and tell him to form 
privately any number, by placing the cases in what order he shall think 
fit, and return you the box firmly closed. You then place it on the table 
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over the circles, and, opening the drawer, under the pretence of taking out 
an opera-glass, you cast your eye on the mirror, ana observe the order of 
die ngures there expressed, i ou then shut the drawer, and, retiring to a 
distance, pretend to discern by the opera-glass, the number you have 
observed. 

THE HAGICAIi PERSPECTIVES. 

At the bottom of an hepta^nal or seven-sided box, asABCDEFG, 
Fi^. 1, of about eight inches diameter, and an inch and a half deep, place 
a arde of pasteboard, of five inches and a half diameter, very light and 
moveable, on a pivot fixed in the centre, H ; on this circle, fix a strongly 
majgnetised needle, I, and divide the circle into twenty-one equal parts, 
as is expressed in F^. 2. 

Fig. 2. 



Fig. 1. 





This box should be so constructed, as to appear to be the pedestal to the 
three perspectives hereafter described. The top of the box is to be covered 
with glass, over which you must paste a sheet of very fine paper, painted 
the same colour with tne box, and varnished, that the light may easily 
pass through it, and illumine the objects that are to be written or paintjed 
on the pasteboard circle. On the middle of the top of this box, erect a 
column, I, ^see Fig. 3, page 250,) supported on a pedestal, M, and crowned 
with its capital, N. 

In the glass that covers the box, there must be three circular holes, at 
equal distances firom each other, as O P Q, each of them three-fourthis of 
an inch in diameter, and on each must be fixed^ immoveable, a perspective 
glass, like that in Fig. 4. . ' 

Construction of the jyerspective glass, — Provide a stand of wood, A, 
(Fig. 4, page 250,) in which a hole is made from top to bottom, of three- 
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fourths of an inch in diameter ; on this stand place the perspective, B C, 
which mnst have a second tube, D, like the common glasses. 

In the larger part of it, F, there must be a smaller oval mirror, E, which 
inclines or is elevated, as the tube, D, is thrust in or drawn out. Let there 
be a circular hole at that part of the tube which rests on the stand. A, that 
when the mirror is inclined, you may tee, through the stand of the per- 
spective, any object that shall be placed in the box, under one of the holes, 
O P Q. Let the three perspectives so constructed be placed, immoveable, 
over those three holes. At the bottom of the stand of each perspective, 
there may be placed a lens of five or six inches in diameter, to magnify 
the object. 

Fig. 3. 

Fig. 4. 





The cotnbinatwns of otject$ that may be dratun on the moveable 
circle in the box, — TMs cirde is to be divided, as we have said, into 21 
equal parts, and each of these divisions must aj>pear under each of the 
openings, O P Q, as the circle turns round on its pivot 

You are to determine what three objects you would have appear under 
the three perspectives ; and supposing, for example, that they are repre- 
sented by the numeral figures, % 2, and 3, you will find that these three 
figures will admit of six combinations, or different dispositions : as 

1, 2, 3. 1, 3, 2. 2, 1, 3. 2, 3, 1. 3, 1, 2. 3, 2, 1. 

Then place the numbers, or the objects they represent, in such order, 
that the first number, 1, of the first combination, 1, 2, 3, may be in the 
first division, A, of the circle, (see Fig. 2 the second number 2, in the 
eighth ; and the third number 3, in the fifteenth division : that the first 
number, 1, of the second combination, may be placed in the second division, 
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B; the second number, S, in the ninth division; and the third num- 
ber, 2, in the nzteenih division, &c. Having thus filled up eighteen of 
the divisions with the six combinations of numbers, the other three are 
to be left blank. 

The circle being thus prepared, it is to be placed on its pivot, and to one 
of the seven sides of the box, Fig. 1, is to be adjusted a lever or stop, that 
being let down on the drde at pleasure, may prevent it from turning. 

When the three perspectives are placed on the box, and turned toward 
the column erected on its centre, if tne smallest tube be thrust in, it raises 
the mirror that is contained in each of them, and, by the hole, B, the 
column is seen. If, on the contrary, the small tube be drawn a little way 
out, the mirror becomes indined, and you then see one of the three objects 
placed in the box, under eadi opening in the stands of the perspective; and 
these objects vrill necessarily appear in the order of one of the six com- 
binations of which they are alone susceptible. 

By placing the box on the table, in which a magnetic bar, six inches 
loqg, must be concealed, and whose direction you know, you may easily 
make the three objects, above mentioned, appear opposite the three holes, 
O F U, vrith all their changes ; for nothing more is necessary, than to place 
the box according to a mark that is on the table, oppodte to which you 
are to place one of its seven sides ; uid by letting down the private check, 
jou keep the circle fixed. This bar should be strongly impregnated, that 
It may readily turn the pasteboard etide. 

The amusements that are to be made vrith these perspectives may be 
varied according to the number of different objects that can be placed on 
the moveable curcle. We shall content ourselves here, with giving an 
example in numbers, which may be applied to any other subject, the 
difference of objects making not tne least difference in the manner of per- 
forming this recreation, w&ch, when well executed, never fsuls to excite 
the highest admiradon. 

First, then, you are so to place the moveable circle, that the three divi- 
sions on which there is nothing written, may appear under the three holes, 
O P CI, (this must be done privately, by means of the check, before the 
machine is brought to table,) and the smijl tube of the perspectives is to 
be so disposed, that the mirrors on the inside may incline to forty-five 
dtfpreeBf that is, be half way between a line drawn perpendicular to the 
ground and its surface, and reflect the objects placeci under those holes. 
The perspectives being thus disposed, they are placed on the table, and 
liberty is given those that desire it, to look into them, as they can then see 
no object You are then to present to three different persons, three such 
objects as you shall think proper ; these objects may be either numbers, 
flowers, cards, mottos, &c. : it is only necessary that the circle be properly 
painted : you may also have different circles to vary the recreation yet 
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farther, by privately .changing them: we will suppose here tlie three num- 
berS| ]| 2f 9. When each of the three persons rias made choice of one of 
these numbers, you roll the three cards, on which diey are written, altoge- 
ther, and put them into the column, opposite to which the three perspec- 
tives are placed, and «ve each person liberty to choose in which glass he 
will see his object. It is immaterial which glass the first person chooses, 
before the box is placed on the table, but if the second should not name 
that under which nis object is placed, the box must be moved ; however, 
it is an equal chance but he does, and, in that case, they may all three see 
their objects at the same time. 

When the three parties have chosen their perspectives, the box is to be 
placed on the table, where the bar is concealed, taking due care to set it 
in such direction, that the opening, O P Q, may correspond to those parts 
o^'the drcle on which the objects are vmtten. A short time must be given 
the circle to settle, and then the check must be privately let down. The 
three persons then looking through the perspective they nave each of them 
ciiosen, their objects will naturally appear to them m that part of the 
column where their cards were placed. You may then propose to each of 
them, to make him see his object through another perspective, which you 
do by removing the check, and putting the box in a different direction. 

Note. — It requires some memory to perform this recreation with 
facility, as you must Keep in mind the six changes of order, which the 
liberty you give the spectators, to see through vrnich of the glasses they 
please, requires. You may, however, to avoid charging your memory, 
trace on the box certain signs, which, at the same time that they appear 
to be ornaments, may show you in what direction the box is to be placed. 

THE MAGNETIC TABLE. 

Under the top of a common table, place a magnet that turns on a pivoU 
and fix a board Under it, that nothing may appear. There may also be a 
drawer under the table, which you pml out, to show that there is nothing 
concealed. .At one end of the table there must be a pin that communi- 
cates with a magnet, and by which it may be placed in different positions ; 
this pin must be so placed as not to be visible to the spectators. Strew some 
ateel filings, or very small nails, over that part of the table where the 
magnet is. Then ask any one to lend a knife, or a key, which will then 
attract part of the nails or filings. Then placing your hand, in a careless 
manner, on the pin at the end of the table, you alter the position of the 
magnet ; and giving the key to any person, you desire him to make the 
experiment, which he will then not be able to perform. You then give 
the key to another person, at the same time placing the magnet, by means 
of the pin, in the nrst position, when that person will immediately per- 
form the experiment. 
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Provide ■ 



the ajioeicd figure. Its cover, C D, mual be oiide Co Hi an any 
v^}. un one side of ttdi box or cylinder, let there be > RooTe, E P, 
nearly of the same length with that aide, in nhich place & ■mall iteel bar, 
aa H, thmt is strongly impregnUed iritli the north pi^e next the battom of 
the cyUndef. On the upper jide, or the cover, deacribe a drde,- and 
divide it [nto ten equal parts, in which are to be written the number* from 
one to ten, aa is eipresaed >t O. Place a pivot at the centre of Ihie rircle. 
and have read; a maenedc needle. You are then to provide a bag, in 
which there are aevenl diviiioni, like a lad;*! work-baa, but amaller ; in 
each of these diviaions put a number of papen, on wtuch the aame, or 
^milar questioiu, are written. 



In the cylinder nut several different answers to each question, and seal 
them up as amall letters. On each of these letters, or answers, is 1^ be 
written one of the numbers on the dial or circle at the top of [he boi. 
You are supposed to know the number of the answers. 

You then offer one of the diYiaioni of the bag, observing which division 
it Is, to any person, and desire him to draw one of the papers. Next put 
the top on the cylinder, with that-numbei which ia written on the answer, 
directly over the bar ; then pladng the needle on the pivot, you turn it 
briskly about, and it will nalur^ly stop at the number over tbe bar. Tou 
then desire ^e person who drew the aueation, to observe the number at 
which the needle stands, and to aearch in the box for a paper with tbe 
■ame number, which he will find to conltdn the answer. 
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n&y repeal the eipeiimeni, by effcring snolher divldon of ihe 

Ihe answer, OTer the mameric bar, proceed as before. 

euy to concnta sereral atmren to the lacne question. For 

sappoati Ae quaatLon to be, — Is it proper to many ? 



«. No, if 

-Km bam tw. 
S. Y*i.if 



Mairj in haite, and repent at ietture. 
Yes, if you on get a good wife. 

"- " to be out of humour nhh youTMlfj fi 

I quarrel with. 



5. ¥«. if you are sure lo get a good eompanion, lor that is (he greatest 
blesiiw of life ; but take nue yon are tnre. 

6. Noi Ibr if the person you would marry 'a an angel, time may male- 



e of a box ab 


BUt aia inches eqnare. and (me mch deep, 

1 pivot. Have a (onched needle, L, three 

inches and a half lont end at [he 


flgure,) pUce > 






end of it that is touched, fii a fly, 




niBde of enatoel ; the other end 




of Ihe needle mnat be something 



This 



ler, (D keep it in equilLbrio- 
needle is lo be placed on 



"K 



On a piece of square paste- 
board, that will just go into the 
boi, draw a circle, A B C D, three 

indies and a half In diameter; 
and another at a naall diatance, 
with the SHiner. The 



A, E, I, O, U, D, G, L, N, H, as 

in the figure. Place a gloss about half an inch above the iSrdt, and coTer 
It over wiihadrcle of paper, C, ta^e enough lo hide tho neetHe, and 
leave only the ay visible ; on this paper you may paint some aHeeorfcif 
flgures, that iu use may not be sospeeted. You must neit wAe on 
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twentv-four cardi the following questions. These cards are to be packed 
and shuffled in such a manner that they may be in tlie order in vrhich 
the questions are here placed. 

Questions,— i. Which is the land of liberty? 2. Which is the flnt 
dty in the world 7 3. Whom do many men despise, thouffh they have 
not half his merit ? 4. Who is the poorest man in the world ? 5. Who 
is the meanest of all mankind ? 6. For what do idl young women long ? 
7. Who, by station, is the most miserable of all beings ? 8« By what does 
man discover his weakness ? 9. What would every married woman do if 
she could ? 10. In what does a man shew his pride and foflv t 11. What 
makes a woman cry more than the loss of her husband? 12. How does 
a man talk who has nothing to say ? 13. What most resembles a line 
lady? 14. What frequently reminds us of a great loss, without giving 
disgust? 15. What makes a young woman in love with an old man? 

16. Whatdoes the poet want to cover his empty skull 7 17. What should 
a man never take from the woman h« loves ? 18. What must that man 
be, who would gain the esteem of all? 19. Who is he that seeks a man's 
company when nis money and friends are all gone? 20. What gains the 

fooa-will of all men ? 21. What do good men revere, and knaves abuse ? 
2. What does a man depend on, when he trusts to his friends for sup- 
port? 23. What can he be sure of, who leaves his affairs to another? 
24. What makes as great a difference almost, if not altogether, betvreen 
this man and that, as between that and a brute ? 

After you have ranged the cards in the manner before mentioned, you 
place them on the table, and ask any person, which of them, in the order 
they then stand, shall contain the question to which the fly shall give him 
an answer. If he say, for example, the 20th, your confederate, who ha» 
the following copy or the answers, will make the needle, at the end of 
which the fly is, successively point to the letters that compose that word ; 
then counting the cards over till you come to the 20th, you will find that 
word answers the question. 

Answers.— 1, England. 2. London. 3. A dog. 4. A niggard. 5. A 
liar. 6. A ring. 7. A nun. 8. Anger. 9. Rule. 10. A duel. 11. An 
onion. 12. Loud. 13. An angel. 14. A dial. 15. Gold. 16. A laurel. 

17. A denial. 18. Generous. 19. A dun. 20. Money. 21. Keligion. 
22. A reed. 23. Ruin. 24. Learning: 

Mainy other recreations may be performed by this Intelligent 'Fly, by 
numbers, cards, &c. similar to those we have already explained on other 
occasions, and which, to avoid the ap^arance of repetition, we shall not 
here describe. The entertainments wnich the Intelligent Fly affords, may, 
with ingenuity, be so diversified, as to render it a never-failing source of 
amusement and surprise to the junior classes of the community 



In the boiea und piece pU™ [lie moieiucnt, A B, Fig !, beine two 
horiiontal wheels, D and E, th»l base the lame number ql leeth, and tiro 
pinions, F aoU O. The hub of the wheel, D, must pass through the lop of 
the box ; and on it must be placed a hand, by which il may be turned 
about I but (hat of E must end beneath the cover of the hoi, (a m^netie 
bar beine placed on it,) and above iheboi, on a small pivot, must be placed 
a touched needle. This movement should be so contrived, u not to make 
any noise by its motJDii. 

Draw a magie aqi^re, in the following manner, conusting- of tvrenty- 
live teaser squares, riumbered; and each line of nhich, whether read ho- 
riiontally or perpenoicularly, conlains five words that give an answer to 
a queition proposed. 

Let (he live queadoni be as follows :— 



e. What does 



pleased 


with 


matrimony J 


all 


limea 


pleawT 




for 


inheritance? 


desire 


more 


(ichea- 


Is 


most 


deurabier 
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Then draw the square thus : 

Magic Square, 
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1. 

I love 


1 

2. 

quite 


3. 

■ • Well : 


4. 

'. my 

■ • • 


5. 
husband 


-6- • 
quite 


7. 

pleases 


'. 8. ; 

. what . 


9; .. 
'Wealth- 


•- 10. 
■ brings 


11. 
well 


12. ' 
what 


13. . 

man '. . 


: 14. . 

• • « ' 

r craves 
.... . . 

* • 


; 15. 

: delight 

• 


16. 
my 


17. 
wealth • 


'. 18. 
craves 


• 19. . 
much 


. 20. 

* • 

increasing 


21. 
husband 


22. 
brings 


23. 
delights 


24. 
increasing 


25. 
ever. 



On each side of the boxes place a square pasteboard of the same dimen- 
sions; and, on that of A , draw a circle, and divide it into thirty equal 
parts. On that of B, draw, likewise, a circle, and divide it into fifteen equal 
parts. In the divisions of the circle. A, write the words contained in the 
first five columns of the following table, which compose the foregoing 

auestions in the order they are there nutnbered ; that is, the word are^ in 
le first division, the word be, in the secdnd division, the word you, in the 
third, the word what, in the fourth division, &c. On the fifteen divisions 
of the circle, B, write the words in the order they stand in the last column 
of this table. In the first circle, the words must be written fifpm right to 
left ; and, in the other, from left to right. 

R 
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The words being thus transcribed on the dials, the hands df both of 
them are to be placed to the corresponding divisions ; for example, when 
the index of the dial, A, is placed to the word are, that of the dial, B, must 
direct to the division which contains 1 lave} and so on of the rest You 
must then wnte on five cards the five foregoing questions ; that is, one ot 
thepa on each card, 

Matters being thus prepared, you present the five cards to any person, 
and desire him tq choose one of them, and then let him dir^t the index 
of the first disJ successively to each of the five words which compose that 
question ; while another person, placed by the dial to which th^ touched 
needle is placed, writes down the words it successively points to, and they 
will be found to form the answer. The moat remarkable circumstance la 
this recreation is, that the fifteen words on the dial, B, give proper answers 
to the five questions on the other dial, which contains thirty words ; and 
that every answer consists of the same number of words with the ques- 
tion. These dials, by means of pullies, may communicate when placed 
on the opposite sides of a room. 

fHE OBEDIENT WATCH. 

Borrow a watdi from any person in company, and request the whole 
to stand round you. HoM the watch up to the ear of the first in the 
circle, and command it to go ; then demand his testimony to the fact. 
Remove it to the ear of the next, and enjoin it to stop ; make the same 
request to that person, and so on* throughout the entire party. 

' Explanation. — You must take-care, in borrowing the watch, that it be 
a good one, and goes well. Conceal in your hand a piece of loadstone, 
which, so soon as you apply it to the watch, will occasion a suspension of 
the movements, which a subsequent shaking and withdrawing of the 
magnet will restore. For this purpose, keep the magnet in one hand, and 
shift the watch alternately from one hand to the other. 

EXAGGERATED MAGNETISM. 

Our readers will, doubtless, recollect several stories, in which the 
powers of the magnet are greatly exaggerated. Other accounts of its 
virtues, though true in fact, yet really appear, without some consideration, 
to be fictitious. There are few readers, who are not acquainted with the 
story of that mariner, who, as it is gravely related, by approaching too 
near a rock which contained an immense Quantity of loadstone, had his 
ship forcibly attracted to, and wrecked on, tne rock. 

In a German collection of fairy tales. In which the ancient chivalry of 
the court of the famous Charlemagne, the faithful squires who attended on 
his heroic knights ; the damsels in distress, whom they relieved ; the dwarfi 
who were their firiends, and the giants and magicians who " worked their 

r2 



AUUSEUENTG. 

nrihly woe," ate the principBl characlcn, we remember * picuge (a 
eStci following:—" The koighi, who Tolunleeied to adTemu™ tan 
from ibe body of chifRliy, [hut t/tn bent on thii eIploi^ to 
the position- of tbig gigantic enchmteF'i caatle, had tcatcely approached 
viihin sight of ic, when he beheld tbi enormoiu bulk of the giant hinuelf 
leaning against the outward wall. Punusnt to the instiuctioni be )muI 
rcc«ved, the knight, forthwith, turned hii gallant steed's head toward lot 
companicn in smu, and, at a iwill pace, came pricking o'er the plain. " 



d the pant in pursuit, andetruck hii cpurs into bis good steed's 
"' ~'-ij I he had sovccLy approached within view of the chivalric 
e mighty hand of Uie giant magician was stretched forth, 



armed only with one of ids horse's shoes, which was made of loadstone, 
and, by iu attraciire powers on biB tteel armour, hie grieved associates had 
the mortiiicstion of seeing 

" Efti Ittnialil nnfiotselr." 
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The science of optica afTords an infinite vBriet;^ of unuseinenU, which 
cannot fail to instruct the mind «a well u delight the eye. By the aid of 

organs hemeen the glohe vte inhabit and " the wonders of the heavens 

Id trace the path of the planet in its course round the magnjilcent orb 
of daji and to detect the pulsation of the blood, as it aowa through the 
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veins of an inseet. These are but a small portion of the powers which this' 
science offers to man ; to enumerate them all would require a space equal 
to the body of our work : neither do we ]^ropose to notice, in the following 
pages, the various instruments and experiments which are devoted solelv, 
or rather, chiefly, to purposes merely scientific ; it bein^ our intention merely 
to odl the attention of our juvenile readers to such things as combine a vast 
deal of amusement with much instruction ; to inform them as to the con- 
struction of the various popular instruments ; to shew the manner of u^ng 
them, and to explain some of the most attractive experiments which the 
science aflbrds. By doing thus much, we hope to- offer a sufficient induce- 
ment to push inquiry much further than the information which a work of 
this nature will enable us to afford. 



THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 

We give our young friends a brief description of this optical invention ; 
though very coAimon, it is extremely amusing ; almost every one has seen 

it, but few persons know how to 
construct It AG repre^nts a 
box of about a foot and a half 
square, shut on every side except 
at D C ; O P is a smaller box, 
nlaced on the top of the greater ; 
M N is a double convex lens, 
whose axis makes an angle of 
forty-five degrees with B L, a 
plane mirror, fixed in the box, 
O P ; the fbcal length of the lens 
is nearly equal to CS^f S T, 
i. e. to the^sum of the distances 
of the lens from the middle of 
the mirror, and of the middle of 
the mirrar from the bottom of 
the large box. The lens being 
turned toward the prospect, 
would form a picture of it, nearly 
at its focus ; but the rays, being 
intercepted by the mirror, wiu 
form the picture as far before the surface as the focus is behind it, 
thatr is, at the bottom of the larger box ; a communication being made 
between the boxes by the vacant space. Q O. This instrument b frequently 
used for the delineation of landscapes ; for which purpose, the draughtsman, 
putting his head and hand into the box, through the open side, D C, and 
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drawing a curtain round to prevent the admission of the light, which would 
disturb the operation, can trace a distinct outline of the picture that appears 
at the bottom of the box. 

There is another kind of camera obscura, for the purposes of drawing, 
constructed thus : in the extremity of the arm, P Q, that extends from the 
side of a small square box, B L, is placed a double convex lens, whose 
axis is inclined in an angle of forty «five degrees, to a plane mirror* B O ; 
the focal length of the lens is tf^uaf to its distance fVom the side of the box, 
O T ; therefore, when the lens is turned toward the illuminated prospect, 
it would project the image on the side, O T, if the mirror were removed ; 

but this will reflect the image 
It to the side, M L, which is as 

far distant from the middle 
of the mirror as this is from 
the «ide, O T. It is there re- 
ceived oii it piece of glass, 
rough at the upper side, and 
smooth at the lower, and ap- 
pears in its proper colours on 
the upper side of the plate. It 
is evident that in each of these 
instruments the image is in- 
verted with respect to the 
object. M S is a lid to pre- 
vent the admission of light 
during the delineation of the 
picture; and others, for the 
same purpose, are applied to 
the sides, M R and N L. 
You may alsO construct the camera obscura in a room, thus : — you first 
darken the room, by closing the shutters, and every place where the 
external light can be admitted. You then cut a circular hole in the shutter, 
or a board placed against the window, in which you place a lens, or con- 
vex-glass, the focus of which is at the distance of not less than four, nor 
more than fifteen or twenty feet : from six to twelve feet is the best dis- 
tance. At this distance, also, place a pasteboard, covered with the whitest 
paper, with ai>lack border, to prevent any of the side rays from disturbing 
the picture ; let it be two feet and a half lone, and eighteen or twenty 
inches high ; bend the length of it inward, to the form of part of a circle, 
the diameter of which is equal to double the focal distance of the glass : 
then fix it on a frame of the same figure, and place it upon a moveable 
foot, that it m&y be easily fixed at that exact distance from the glass where 
the objects paint themselves to the greatest perfection. When it is thus 
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placed, all the objects which are in the front of the window will be painted 
upon the paper, in an inverted position, with the greatest regularity, and 
in the most natural colours. 

There is another method of making the camera obscura, by a.scioptric 
ball ; that is, a ball of wood, through which a hole is made, in which hole a 
lens is fixed : this ball is placed in a wooden frame, in which it turns freely 
round ; the frame is fixed to the hole in the shutter, and the ball, by 
turning about, answers, in great part, the use of the mirror on the outside 
of the» window. If the hole in the window be pot bigger than a pea, the 
objects will be represented without any lens. 

If yoii place a moveable mirror without the window, by turning it more 
or less, you will have upon the paper all the objects wtuch are on each side 
of the window. 

The inverted position of the images may be deemed an imperfection, 
but it is easily remedied ;» for, if you stand above the board, on which they - 
are received, and look down upon it, they will appear in their naturai 
position ; or, if you stand before it, and, placing a common mirror against 
your breast, in an oblique direction, look down m it, you will there see the 
images erect, and they will receive an additional lustre from the reflection 
of the glass ; or, place two lenses in a tube that draws out ; or, lastly, if you 
place a large concave mirror at a proper distance before the picture, it will 
appear before the mirror in the air, and in an erect position. 

If, instead of putting the mirror without the window, you place it in 
the room, and above the hole, (which must then be made near the top of 
the shutter,) you may receive the representation on a paper placed hori- 
zontally on a table, and draw all the objects that there appear painted. 

THE MAGNIFYING CAMERA OBSCURA. 

Let the rays of light that pass through the lens in the shut^T be thrown 
on a large concave mirror, properly fixed in a frame. Then take a slip or 
thin plate of glass, and sticking any small object to it, hold it in the inci- 
dent rays, at a little more than the focal distance from the mirror, and you 
will see, on the opposite wall, amidst the reflected rays, the image of that 
object, very large, and extremely clear and bright. 

THE PRISMATIC CAMERA OBSCURA. 

Make two holes, F,/, (Fig. 1,) in the shutter of a dark chamber, near 
to each other ; and against each hole, a prism, A B C, and a be, in a. per- 
pendicular direction, that their spectrums, M N, may be cast on the paper 
in a horizontal line, and coincide with each other ; the red and violet of 
the one being in the same part witli those of the other. The paper shoul^ 
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be placed at^ such a distance from the prisms that the spectrum may be 
sufficiently dilated. Provide several papers nearly of the same dimensions 
-with the spectrum, cross these papers, and draw lines parallel to the divi- 
sions of the colours : in these divisions cut out such figures as you may 
find will have an agreeable effect, as flowers, trees, animals, &c. When 
you have placed one of these papers in its proper position, hang a black 
cloth or paper behind it, that none of the rays that pass through may be 
reflected, and confuse the phenomenon : the fi^re cut on the paper will 
then appear strongly illuminated with all the original colours of nature. 




^ rc^.z. 



if, while one (A jie prisms remains at rest, the other be revolved on its 
axis, the continual alteration of the colours will afford a pleasing variety ; 
which may be further increased, by turning the prism round in different 
directions. When the prisms are so placed that the two spectrums become 
coincident in an inverted order of their colours, the red end of one falling 
on the violet end of the other, if they be then viewed through a third 
prism, D H, held parallel to their length, they will no longer appear coin- 
ddent, but in the form of two distinct spectrums, p t and n m, (fig. 2,) 
crossing one another in the middle, like the letter X. The red of one 
spectrum, and the violet of the other, which were coincident at N M, being 
parted from each other by a greater refraction of the violet to p and m, than 
that of the red to n and t. 

This recreation may be farther diversified by adding two other prisms, 
that shall form a spectrum in the same line, and contiguous to the other ; 
by which not only the variety of figures, but the vicissitude of colourS; will 
be considerably augmented. 

/ 



I 
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C/^MERA LUCIDA. 

Opposite to the place or wall where the appearance is to he, make a 
hole or at least a foot in diameter ; or, if there be a high window with a 
casement of that dimension in it, this will do much better, without such 
hole or casement opened. At a convenient distance, to prevent its being 
perceived by the company in the room, place the obgect or i>icture intended 
to be represented, but in an inverted situation. If the picture be trans- 
parent, reflect the sun's rays by means of a looking-glass, so that they may 
pass through it toward the place of representation ; and, to prevent any 
rays from passing aside it, let the picture be encompassed with some board 
or cloth. If the object be a statue, or a living creature, it must be enlight- 
ened by casting the sun's rays on it, either by reflection, refraction, or 
both. Between this object and the plooe of representation put a broad 
convex glass, ground to such a convexity as that it may represent the 
object distinctly in such place. The nearer this is situated to the object, 
the more will the image be magnified upon the wall, and the further, the 
less; such diversity depending on the difference of the spheres of the 
glasses. If the object cannot be conveniently^ inverted, there must be two 
large glasses of proper spheres, situated at suitable distances, easily found, 
by trial, to make the representation correct This whole apparatus of 
object, glasses, &c with the persons employed in the management of them, 
are to be placed without the window or hole, so that they may not be per- 
ceived by the spectators in the room, and Uie operation itself will be easily 
performed. 

THE POLEMOSCOPE. 

By a pcdpmoscope you may see what passes in another |)lace without 
being spen from thence yourself; it may be made by fixing, in a common 
opera-glass, a small mirror, inclined to an angle of forty-nve degrees, and 
adjusting a proper object-glass; by this, while appearing to loox straight 
forward, you may se^ what passes on one side of yotl. This instroinent 
may also be so constructed that the tube may turn round, and thd mirror 
be elevated or depressed, that you may see successively,- and atpileasure, 
all the objects that you would perceive* if you were at the top of^ the wall 
against which the instrument is placed. 

THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

To construct tlus instrument j^rocure a tube of tin, brass, pasteboard, or 
any other material, eight or ten inches long, and one and a half or two 
inches in diameter ; place a cap upon one end, y(ith a small hole in the 
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centre} at the circumfei^lice of the drde, d, in the annexed figure, which is 
a view of the right end of the instrument, from which the cap has heen 
removed. The circle is the edge of the tube, the lines, a c and b c, are 
the edges of the two reflecting surfaces, which are nearly of the same 

length as the tube : they may be made of 
two pieces of looking-glass, or of plate- 
glass or crown-glass, which have been 
blackened On OA^ side at e e, the surfaces, 
//, being well polished. The blackening 
may be effected With the snioke of a lamp 
simply, or upon varnish, or with any other 
black matter which effectually resists the 
rays of light ; and the two reflectors must 
be kept apart Ate, by mean^ of a piece of 
cork, or any other substance, placed at 
each end of the tube. At c, where the 
reflectors join, they should be straight, and 
adapted to each other ; or they may be 
placed diflbrently, or even parallel, as in 
the figure following. At the other end of the tube, (the object end,) where 
the two reflecting surfaces, a c b c, terminate, a circular piece of ground 
^lassis to be fitted into the tube, and retained there by means of ii piece of 
wire, which is to be bent to a cirde, and placed upon the glass to keep it 
steady. Over this end let another tube be fitted, an inch or two in length 

at least, capable of being turned round; 
and, at its end, let ano^er drcular piece 
of glass, smooth, be fitted in, similarly to 
the preceding. Into this outer cap, or 
tube, put the objects to be viewed, which 
may consist of any semi-transparent co- 
loured substances, as glass, beads, shells, 
or pearts, and the like, but not too many 
at a time. Place the cap on, and tlien, 
advancing the tube to the eye, still keep- 
ing the side, a b, upward, look through at 
df and you will have a brilliant symme- 
trical repetition of the objects which are 
placed between the two glasses, and visible 
through the angular aperture, ab c. Turn 
round the cap, more or less, in which the objects are so placed, and you 
will perceive a change in the combinations of the images ; hew forms will 
present themselves, entirely different from the former, sometimes arising 
out of the centre, aLothers vanishing there, and occasionsdly playing round 
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it in double and opposite oscillations. Standing still, however, the draughts- 
man may copy off upon paper the shapes that present themselves, if he 
cannot hope to equal the varied tints, which are developed in succession ; 
each new one delighting the eye by the perfection of its forms and the 
brilliancy of its colouring, both of which depend upon previously managing 
the objects to be viewed, and the angle at which the two reflectors, d c and 
b c, are fixed. 

Instead of tico reflectors, this instrument may be constructed with 
three or more such planes, which may be arranged differenUy as regards 
each other : but the perfection of the kaleidoscope is to be found in pro- 
curing the reflection of distant natural objects, and in reducing them to the 
size proper for pictorial representation. This may be accomplished by 
fixing upon the object end a convex lens, fiuteaedto the slider tube, which 
must then be nearly as long as the inner one, in order that the right focus 
may be found, which is adapted to the particular object ; so two or three 
lenses may be kept, of several focal lengths, which should be always less 
than its greatest distance from the sight-hole, and will be found, ^nerally, 
at from one-fourth to a third of that distance. A further variation, how- 
ever, may be obtained, by introducing two lenses ; one fixed to Uie inner 
tube, the other to the slider, and approaching to or receding firom these by 
means of the slider, the focus will be found. 

As a matter of economy to those who may possess a telescope, it is 
suggested, that the size of the kaleidoscope may be made to correspond 
with that instrument, so that its glasses may be occasionally borrowed. A 
concave glass, placed at the sight-hole, {d, ng. 2,) will throw the objects off 
and reduce their size, by taking care that the focal length be equal to the 
length of the re/lectors. 

Supposing the instrument to contain twenty small pieces of glass, &c. 
and that you make ten changes in each minute, it will take the inconceiv- 
able space of 462,880,899,576 years and 360 days, to go through the im- 
mense variety of changes it is capable of producing, amounting f according 
to our frail idea of the nature of things) to an eternity. Or, ir you take 
only twelve small pieces, and make ten changes in each minute, it will 
then require 33,264 days, or 91 years and 49 days, to exhaust its va- 
riations. 

THE MAGIC LANTERN. 

The object of this ingenious instrument is to represent, m a dark room, 
on a white wall or cloth, a succession of enlarged figures of remarkable, 
natural, or grotesque objects. The figure in the next page is a representation 
of one. It consists of a tin box, with a ftmnel on the top, represented by e, 
and a door on one side of it. This funnel, by being bent, as shewn in the 
figure, serves the double purpose of letting out the smoke, and keeping in 
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the light. In the middle of the bottom oftheboiii placed ■ movMble iln 
lamp, a, nbich must haie too or three good lights, al the height of Ihe 
centre of the polished tin reflector,!. In the front of the bai, oppoiilc the 
reflector, i> filed a tin lube, m, in which there slideiiinotbei lube,ii. The 
sliding tube has, si iu 

diameter; the tube, nigBlaa 



tweenthetube.m.andihe 
lamp, there must be a slit 
or opening, (as at i>) to 
adnut of the paasagc of 
glass sliders, mounted in 
paper or Kooden frames, 

below ; upon which slidera 
[t i> that the miniature K^es are painted, which are intended to be shewn 
upon Ihe wbIL The distiDCtaeu of the enlai^d figures depends not only 
upon Ihe goodness of the magnifying glass, but upon the clearness of the 
light yielded by the lamp, a. It may be purchased ready made of any 



Tb poinf Ihe gtaaia. — Draw on a paper the sutiject you desire to painL 
Lay it on a table or any tiat surface, and place the glass over it; then draw 
the outlines, with a very fine pendl, in tarnish mlied with jjack paint, 
and, when dry, All up the other parts in their proper colours, '^brvsparent 
colours must be used for this purpose, such as carmine, lake, Priis^n blue, 
verdigris, sulphate of iron, tincture of BraiU wood, gamboge, &c. ; and 
these must he tempered with a sttong white varnish, to prevent their peel- 
ing oS, Then shade them with black, or with bistte, mixed With the same 

To exhibit the Magic lontn-n.— The lamp behig lighted,' and the 
room darkened, place the machine on the table, at some distance from the 
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white wain or suspended sheet, and mtroduce into the slit, t i, one of the 
sliders represented above, mth the figures inverted. If the moveable tub^» 
n, be then pushed in, or drawn out, till the proper focus be obtained, the 
figures on the slider will be reflected on the wall, in their distinct colours 
and^ proportions, with the appearance of life itself, and of any size, from 
six inches to seven feet, according to the distance of the lantern from the 
wall. Movements of the figures are easily made by painting the subject 
on two glasses, and passing the same through the groove. 

To represent a tempest. — Provide two plates of glass, whose frames 
are so tfain, that they may both pass freely through the groove of the com- 
mon magic lantern at the same time. On one of these, paint the appearance 
of the sea, from the slightest agitation to the most violent commotion : re- 
presenting, first, a calm ; afterward a small agitation, with some clouds ; and 
so on to me end, which should exhibit a furious storm. 




These representations are not to be distinct, but run into each other, 
that they may form a natural gradation ; and great part of the effect 
depends on the perfection of the punting, and the picturesque appearance 
of the design. 

On the other ^lass, paint vessels of different forms and dimensions, and 
in (Afferent directions, together with the appearance of clouds in the tem- 
pestuous parts. 




Both glasses being done, pass the first slowly through the ^oove; and 
when you come to that part where the storm begins, move it ^ntly up 
and down, which will produce the appearance of a sea that begins to be 
agitated ; and so increase the motion 611 you come to the height of the 
storm. At the same time introduce the other glass with the snips^ and 
moinng that in like manner, they wiB exhibit a natural representation of 
the sea, and of ships in a calm and in a storm. As the glasses are drawn 
sh>wly back, the tempest will seem to subside, the sky grow clear, and the 
ships ghde gently over the waves. 



AUVSGHENTS. 



Inclose R statu xoigit lanlera in a boi Uive enough to conlain a smalt 
winf dresaing.glasa, nhich will leBect (he light thrown on it by the Ian- 
;rn in such a wa;, diat it will pass out at the aperture made at the top of 
the box, which aperture shoultt be 
oral, and af a size adapted to Ihe 
eone of light to pass through it. 
There should be s Sap with hfai^s, 
lo cover the opening, that the inside 
of the box may nothe seen. There 
must be holes in that part of the 
box which is oier the laniern, to 



oblong figure, large enough to hold 
Beverd lighted coals. This chafing- 
diib, for the better carrTing on the 
deception, may be inclosed in a 



painted tin box, about a foot high, with a hole at lop, an 

four feet, to let Ihe smoke of the lantern escape. The: 

glass planned lo move up and down in Ihe groove, a b, aiiu su inaiiaguu uy 

a cord and pulley, c d ef, thai it may be raised up and let down by the 

cord coming through the outside of the box. On this glass, the spectre (or 

any other figure you please) must be punted, in a contracted or squat 

form, as llie figure will reflect a greater length dian it is diawn. 

When you h^ve lighted the lamp in the lantern, and placed the mirror 
in a proper direction, put the box on a table, and, setting the chafing-dish 
in it, throw some incense in powder on the coals. You uien open the trap 
door and lei down the glass m the Kroove slowly, and when you perceive 



Dve biowjy, ana wuen you perce 
1 that the figure may disappear, i 

hat all Ihe 
placed on 
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box of wood or pasteboard, about four feet high, and seven or eight inches 
square at bottom, but diminishing as it ascends, so that its aperture at top 
be but six inches long, and half an inch wide. At the bottom of this box 
there must be a door that shuts quite close, by which you are to place in 
the box a chafing-dish with hot cosds, on which is to be thrown mcenae, 
whose smoke goes out in a cloud at the top of the box : on this doud, you 
are to throw uie light that comes out of the lantern, and which you bring 
into a smaller compass by drawing out the moveable tube. The common 
figure will here serve. 

It is remarkable in this 'representation, that the motion of the smoke 
does not at all change the figures ; which appear so conspicuous that the 
spectator thinks he can grasp them with his hand. In the experiment, 
some of the rays passing through the smoke, the representation will be 
much less vivid than on the cloth; and if care be not taken to reduce the 
light to its smallest focus, it will be still more imperfect. 

THE PHANTASMAGORIA. 

In the exhibidon of the common maj^c lantern, the spectators see a 
' round circle of light with the figures m the .middle of it; but, in the 
Phantasmaj^oria, they see the figures only, without any circle of light The 
exhibition is produced by a magic lantern, placed on that side of a haUT- 
transparent screen whicn is opposite to that on. which the spectators are, 
instead of being on the same side, as in the ordinary exhibition of the 
magic lantern. To favour the deception, the sliders are made perfectly 
opaque, except in those places that contain the figures to be exhibited, and 
in these light parts the glass is covered with a more or less transparent 
tint, according to the effect required. The eaaest way is to draw the ngnres 
with water colours on thin paper, and afterward varnish them. To imitate 
the natural motions of tne objects represented, several pieces of glass, 
placed behind each other, are occasionally employed. By removing the 
lantern to different distances, and, at the same time, altering, more or less, 
the position of the lens, the images are made to increase and diminisl;^ and 
to become more or less distinct at the pleasure of the exhibitor; so that, to 
a person unacquainted with the effect of optical instruments, these figures 
appear actually to advance and recede. . 

To make transpairnt screens for the Phantasmagoria. — Transparent 
screens We prepared by spreading white wax, dissolved in spirits of wine 
or oil of turpentine, over thin muslin : a screen so prepared may be roUed 
up ^ithout injury. A clearer screen may be produced, by having the 
musBlA^klways stndned upon a rectangular frame, and preparing it with 
turpentine, instead of wax : but such a screen is not always convenient, 
and cannot be rolled without cracking, and becoming, in a short time, 
useless; therefore, nothing can be better for the purpose than the former. 



1 
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SOLAR MICROSCOPE. 



The solar microscope is constructed in the following manner. In the 
inside of a tube is placed a convex lens, A B, and at a distance a little greater 
than its focal length, but less than double of it, ia fixed some transparent 
coloured object, Q P, at the focus conjugate to the place of the object. 




A broad lens, C D, is placed before the object, to collect the solar rays, 
for the purpose of illuminating it more strongly, and, consequently, making 
the image more distinct and vivid. 

TO CONSTRUCT A LANTERN, WHICH WILL ENABLE A PERSON TO READ 

BY NIGHT AT A OREAT DISTANCE. 

Make a lantern of a cylindric form, or shaped like a small cask placed . 
lengthwise, so that its axis may be horizontal, and fix in one end of it 4 
paraMlllc or spheric mirror, so that its focus may fall about the middle of 
the axis of the cylinder. If a small lam]^ or taper be placed in this focus, 
the light passing through the other end will be rejected to a great distance, 
and mil be so bright that the very small letters on a remote object may be 
read, by looking at them with a good telescope. Those who see this light, 
if they b6 In (be direction of the axis of the lantern, will think they see a 
large Bre. 

THE CHINESE SHADOWS, (OHBRES CHINOISES.) 

Make an aperture in a partition wall, of any size ; for example, four feet 
in length and two in breadth, so that the lower edge may be about five 
feet from the floor, and cover it with white Italian gauze, varnished with 
gum-copal. Provide several frames, of the same size as the aperture, 
covered with the same kind of gauze, and delineate upon the gauze dif- 
ferent figures, such as landscapes and buildings, analogous to the scenes 
which you intend to exhibit by means of small figures representiijg men 
and animals. 

These figures are formed of pasteboard, and their different parts are 
made moveable, according to the effect intended to be produced by their 
shadows, when moved backward and forward behind the fire, cs, and at 
a small distance from them, to make them act with more facility, small 
wires, fixed to theur moveable parts, are bent backward, and made to ter- 

8 
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minate in rings, through which the figures of the hand are put, while the 
figure is supported by the left, by means of another iron wire. In ^is 
manner they may be made to advance or recede, and to gesticulate, without 
the spectators observing the mechanism by which they are moved ; and, as 
the snadow of these fip^res is not observed on the paintings till they are 
opposite those parts which are not strongly shaded, they may thus be con- 
cealed, and made to appear at the proper moments, and others may be 
occasionally subsUtuted m their stead. 

It is necessary, when the figures are made to act, to keep up a sort of 
dialogue, suited to their gestures, and even to imitate the noise occasioned 
by different circumstances. The paintings must be illuminated from 
.behind, by means of a reverberating lamp, placed opposite to the centre of 
the painting, and distant from it about four or five feet. Various amusing 
scenes may be represented in this manner, by employing small figures of . 
men and animals, and making them move in as natuial a way as possible, 
which will depend on the address and practice of tiie person who exhibits 
them. 

THE MARVELLOUS MIRROR. 

In the wainscot of a room make two openings, of a foot high, and ten 
Inches wide, and about a foot distant from each other : let them b^ at the 
common height of a man's head ; and, in each of them, place a trai^parent 
glass, surrounded with a frame, like a common mirror. Behind this par- 
tition place two mirrors, one on the outward side of each opening, inclined 
to the wainscot in an angle of forty-five degrees ; let them be both eighteen 
inches square ; let all the space between uem be enclosed by boards or 
pasteboard, painted black, and well closed, that no light may enter ; let 
there be also two curtains to cover them, which may be drawn aside at 
pleasure. When a person looks into one of these supposed mirrors, instead 
of seeing his own face he vnll perceive the object that is in the front of the 
other ; so that, if two persons present themselves at the sa^e time before 
these mirrors, instead of each one seeing himself they will reciprocally see 
each other. There should be a sconce with a candle or lamp placed on each 
side of the two glasses in the wainscot, to enlighten the faces of the persons 
who look in them, otherwise this experiment will have no remarkable 
effect. 

This recreation may be considerably improved by placing the two glasses 
in , the wainscot, in adjoining rooms, and a number of persons being pre- 
viously placed in one room, when a stranger enters the other, you may tell 
him bi$ face is dirty, and desire him to look in the glass, which he will 
naturally do ; and on seeing a strange face he will draw back ; but return- 
ing to it, and seeing another, another, and another, like the phantom kings 
in Macbeth, what lus surprise will be is more easy to conceive than express* 
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After this, a real mirror may be privately let down on the back of the 
fflass, and if he can be preyaiied on to look in it once more, he will then, to. 
nis farther astonishment, see his own face'; and may be told, perhaps per- 
suaded, that all he thought he saw before was mere imagination. 

When a man looks in a mirror that is placed perpendicularly to another, 
his lace will appear entirely deformed. If the mirror be a little inclined, 
BO as to make an angle of eighty degrees, (that is, one-ninth part from the 
perpendicular,) he will then see all the parts of his face, except the nose 
and forehead : if it be inclined to sixty degrees, (that is, one-third part,) 
he will appear with three noses- and six eyes : in short, the apparent de- 
formity will vary at each degree of inclination ; and when the glass comes 
to forty-five degrees, (that is, half-way down,) the face will vanish. If, 
instead of placing the two mirrors in this situation, they are so dbposed 
that their junction may be vertical, their di£ferent inclinations will i)roduce 
other effects ; as Uie situation of the object relative to these mirrors is quite 
different. 

INGENIOUS ANAMORPHOSIS. 

This recreation shews how to draw, on a flat surface, an irregular 
figure, which shall appear, when seen from a proper point of view, not 
only regular, but elevated. Provide a thin board, about two feetlong and 
one fo# wide, as A B C D, and place thereon a circular piece of card or 
stiff drawing paper, on which a distorted figure is to be drawn, that, being 
viewed from the point< H, shall appear regular, and exactly leseuibling that 
which is placed at M F. 




Fix, at the end of the board, an upright piece, I, of thin wood or tin, at 
the top of which is a sight- hole, H, of two-tenths of an inch in diameter. 

Prenare a lamp, or candlestick, the light of which may be raised or 
lowered at pleasure, and to which is fixed a brass arm, bearing a sort of 
conical funnel, D, and whose opening at the end next the light is not more 
than three or four tenths of an inch m diameter. 

s2 
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Draw the subject you would represent on a piece of ig^lass of equal height 
with the space, M F, with a very .light stroke, and wim any colour that is 
quite opaq[ue. Then remove the upright piece, I, and place the lamp, so 
prepared, m such a fanner that the light may be exactly where the sight- 
hole, H, was. Its rays then passing through die 
glass at M F, will enlighten the surface of your 
paper, and there shew, in a distorted form, the sub- 
ject that is painted on the glass. Then draw, with a 
pencil, all the strokes of the shadow as they appear, 
and, taking away the light, replace the upright sight- 
piece, I, and see if what you have drawn correspond 
with the subject on the glieiss, correcting what imper- 
fections there may happen to be. In the last place, 
colour the subject, so traced, with the utmost atten- 
tion, inspecting your work, from time to time, from 
the point of view, before you give it the finishing 
stroke. When the figure, that is drawn and painted 
on your paper, is viewed from the sight, H, it appears 
to be at the same point where the glass, M F, was 
placed, and in. the same form that it was painted on the glass. It 
appears to the eye even elevated above the sunace of the board oiuwhich 
the drawing is placed, and thereby receives a remarkable and pleasing 
illusion. 

THE DISTORTED LANDSCAPE. 

The cut which*faces this page is a pleasing illustration of the preceding 
experiment, being constructed on the same principles; and it is only to 
view it at the correct point of sight (as before described) to transform its 
seeming deformity to perfect regularity and proportion. For this purpose, 
a piece of card is to be cut out, of the exact dimensions of Fig. A, B, C. 
The circle. A, is a round hole, to be cut out of the card, precisely at that 
spot, forming the sight-hole. Draw your penknife across the line, F G, to 
enable you to double back the shaded piece, B C, and form a foot for it to 
stand on. You will have thus constructed the sight- piece, which you arc 
to plac^ exactly on the spot marked D. Then, keeping the paper perfecdy 
fiat, and applying your eye to the sight-hole, you will find the picture 
restored to its proper symmetry. 

. Another mode of producing a similar efiect is as follows : — Draw any- 
thing you may fancy on a thin \rtiite pasteboard ; then priek it; afterward 
place the same perpendicularly on an horizontal surface, which we wiU 
suppose to be anbther pasteboard ; put a lighted candle behind the upright 

E ricked board, and draw, on the horizontal surface, the lines given by the 
ght, and you will have a deformed design. This beiftg done, take away 



' drawi 
figure on a plane, which, being seen from two opooaile poii 
represent iwo different regular object*. Make ehoice oif a 



Tlie following recreation ihewi the method of drawing an ilregnlar 
.... . ,fri„^5|,^ 

ne of convc 



ct ihe perpendicuUn, C F and D O, i< 



Draw the line), A P and BKj, and divide the line. A B, into di equal part* 
U the pmnl, S, or into anv o-^er number ^ ou may think fit. From tlie two 

T^, ontheUne.G A.'setoffthediaiance, O B, an'don die line, F B.lho 
diilance F A, anddraw the two linei, B H and A I, which will detennina 

he viewed, Ihe one from the point, F, and Ihe otber from G ; and of which 
the unequal (^visions, formed by the lines, G S and F S, will detennJnt 
those that are lo correspond to Ihe aeparaie and inclined jHUti of the irre- 
gular figure which is lo be seen from the poinU of view. F and Q. 

The first preparation being made, draw Ihe parallelogram, A B C D, 
(fig .3) of Ihe same length mth the line, A B, in the preceding figure, and 
about di Inches wide; divide it into two equal parts by the line, FQ, which 
conlinue to A and I, eqnal to Ihe diaunce there ia between C A and 
D B. (fig. 1.) From the points, A O S B (fig. 1) lei fall the perpendicnlan 
A A, O L, S L, and B C, an the line, A C, (fig. 2,) and fttnn the p«nts, 
L, draw tba liiiGa, L M, parallel to A B. ^om the four ui^ea of tho 
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Barallelognun, A B C D» draw the lines, A I and B I, to the point of view, 
.1, and those of C H and D H to *he otherpoint of view, H ; these lines 
will detennine, b]^ the sections at X and Y, the apparent height of the 
figure. Then divide the lines, A B and C D, into as many eousi parts as 
you may think proper, and from those points draw the lines, N I and N H. 
Nett, draw on a paper the two parallelograms, F Q H I, L M N O, 
(6g. 3,) and on them you are to draw the two different designs that you 
would represent in the distorted figure. 





Let each o^ these parallelograms be of an equal height with the dis- 
tance, X Y, (fig. 2) and of the same length as H B, (fig. 1.) Divide 

their height, F H or L N, according 
to the divisions of the line, X x, 
(fig. 2,) and their length, H I or 
N O, according to those of the line, 




After naving drawn the two de- 
ugns, as correctly as possible, on 

— jjjl 9 die divisions just mentioned, take 

a board or pasteboard, A B C D, 

(fig. 4,) of the same dimensions 

with the parallelogram, A B C D, (fig. 2,^ and on it draw the lines, L M, 

corresponding to the perpendiculars let fall firom O S, (fig. 1.) These 

lines should be drawn suffi- 



^ 



^ 



t 



1^ 



2 



dently deep to admit the folds 
of paper hereafter mentioned. 

Take a very thin paper, A B 
C D, (fiff. 5,) of about two feet 
and a'nau long, and six inches 
wide, and on it draw parallel 
lines, at distances, correspond- 
ing to A O, O S, SO, &C. (fig. 1,) which you will measure with a compass 
from the angles on the line, A B, (fig. l^ Divide this paper into two equal 
parts by a hne drawn firom the pomts, A and Y, and observe that it is on 
the spaces, b, b, b, &c. that you are to draw the irregular figure which is to 



*D 
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be seen from the p<Mnt, F ; and on those of c, c, c, &c. that wiuch is to be 
seen from the point, G; On each of these spaces draw the lines, not punc- 
tuated* of the parallelogram, A B C D, (fig. 2,) that terminate in the points, 
H and I» Then trace, on the same paper, all the strokes of the two ngures 
drawn on the two parallelograms, (fig. 3,) carefully observing the several 
divisions to which they correspond. 

When this irregular figure is quite finished, fold the paper according to 
the divisions that have been drawn. on it, so that each of the divisions, S, 
may turn one way, and each of the divisions, O, the other way, and paste 
the whole on a board, in such a manner that the folds made on the blank 
side of the paper may answer to the lines traced in the board. On the 
paper thus pasted lay something that may keep it in its proper form till the 
paste is dry. Then let it be so placed that six of its divisions may be oppo- 
site to each of the points of view, F and G. To distinguish the objects on 
the parallelogram with greater precision, you must have two litUe circles, 
with a small hole in eacn, and place them exactly on the points of view 
that have been fixed. The eye being then placed at either of those points, 
will discern the r^;ular figure : but when the scheme is viewed in front, it 
presents a form so distorted, that it is impossible to conjecture what it is 
intended to represent 

To perform thb recreation with more celerity, you may draw the plan 
on a pasteboard, and, placing a transparent paper over it, trace the subject 
thereon ; the same pasteboaind will serve to execute, equaUy well, all sorts 
of subjects. 

SINGULAR ILLUSION. 

Affix to a dark wall a round piece of paper an inch or two in diameter; 
and, a little lower, at the distance of two feet on each side, make two marks ; 
then place yourself directiy opposite to the paper, and hold the end of your 
finger before your face in sucn a manner, that when the right eye is open, 
it shall conceal the mark on the left, and, when the left eye is open, the 
mark on the right : if you then look with both eyes to the end of your 
finger, the paper, which is not at all concealed by it from either of your 
eyes, will, nevertheless, disappear. 

ANOTHER. 

Fix, at the height of the eye, on a dark ground, a small round piece ot 
white paper, and a little lower, at the distance of two feet to the right, fix 
up another, of about three inches in diameter; then place yourself opposite 
to die first piece of paper, and, having shut tiie left eye, retire backward, 
keeping your eye still fixed on the first object : when you are at the distance 
of nine or ten feet, the second will entirely disappear from your sight. 
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AN OBJECT BEING PLACED BEHIND A CONVEX GLASS, TO MAKE IT 

APPEAR BEFORE IT. 

Provide any objecti such, for example, as a small arrow of wood, an 
inch and a haU* in length, and tie it pieipendicularly to a piece of black 
card, which must be suspended from a wall at about tne height of the eye : 
throw a strong light on the card, and place before it a lenticular glass, two 
or three inches in diameter, in such a manner that it may be distant from 
the arrow about twice the length of its focus. If you then make a person 
stand at a proper distance, opposite to the glass, the arrow will appear to 
him to be suspended in the air before the glass. 

It is evident, that tliis singular effect of dioptrics, with taste, and a little 
ingenuity, may be applied to a variety of other amusements, which it is 
needless here to detait 

THE MULTIPLIED MONEY. 

Take a large drinking-glass, of a conical form, that is, small at bottom, 
and wide at top, and, having put into it a shilling, let it be half filled with 
water ; then place a plate upon the top of the glass, and turn it quickly 
over, that the water may not get out : a piece of silver as large as half- 
a-crown will immediately appear on the plate, and, somewhat nigher up, 
another piece of the size of a shilling. 

THE ASTRONOMER AND THE FOOL. 

Butler, in his " Hudibras," relates, what may be termed an optical Joke, 
relative to Sidrophel, an astrologer, one of the cnaracters of the poem^ who 
used to read the stars through his telescope : 

" it happen'd m a boy, one night, 
Did By his tanel of a kitti, 
The strangMt long-winf'd hawk that fliea , 
That, like a bird of Paradite, 
Or herald's martlet, has no leKS, 
Nor hatches young ones. Dor lajrs egga 
His trr in was six yards long, milk-white. 
At th' end of which there hung a light, 
Inclos'd in lanthorn, made of paper, 
• That far off like a star did appear— 

This, Sidrophel, by chance, espy'd, 
And with amazement jitaring wide, 
* Bless us,' quoth he, ' what dreadful wonder 
b that appears in lleaTOo jfonder ? 
A comet, and without a beard ! 
Or star that ne'er before appeared !' " 
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At) eqiuUfludicTDus'circumAEancei of a Imter date, u THoTded of a cer- 
Uin gt»«« Mtionomsr, who, to his eilteme surprise snd tenor, discovered 
one morning, on looking through bis telescope, a mighty creature, Hilh a 
hiwe probosdi, vast mngs, and six imroenae legs, devouring Ibe fi'iuu 
After couaulting with leiersl learned personi on tlie sulaect, who were 

„,.;.. „. 1. .— ^lied as himself, on looking through the ■"■' —' *— 

!d that some miichievous nag had put 
hla telescope a> to be magnified into (he immense creMuie nhich 



at length discovered that aome mlichievous nag had put a ttj in 

en of his telescope as to be magnified into the immense cr-"— 
imagined was preying oa the sua. Thus do we often see 
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:hmuilible ingenuIlT of nuui bave led 
thaMrer he Thought would add to bi« 
he enjoyments of Ihe land, he ha« loug, in 
iken up hia abode on the watera, and, deav[ng 
through them with Ihe iwiRneaa of Ibe moat rapidly ruoving llsli, hu 
obTained, by meaiu of another element, the air, a doroinioii over the 
ocean. He would &in, also, fly like the birdi, and ia>, for many agea, 
(aaked hla ingenuity to make wings for himaelC Aa he cannot travel far 
on the water, but by the help of ponderous machinei, (being inapable, 
:ture of U9 body, to live and breathe, and float in that [iquld 



ibitanis,) so neithe 
the manner of birds. It has been aalislactorily dei 
mists, that the pectotal muscle), or those which mo 
and dowuwud, are k weak in the bam«a iaat. 



insiraied by anat«- 
the arm backward 
a proportion to ita 
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weight) compared with the same organs in the feathered tribes, that man, 
however ingeniously he may add wings to his body, never can sustain 
himself, for any length of time, by their means alone, above the surface of 
the earth. A balloon, however, is to the air, what a ship is to water ; 
it enables man to rise even beyond the most adventurous oi the feathered 
tribes. 

The first sort of inflammable air balloon, was the attempt of a Mr. 
Cavalho, in 1782, who first tried to inflate bladders, which proved too heavy, 
and afterward, India paper, made into a globular form, and coated with 
paint and varnish; but also without success. He was, at length, under 
the necessity of resting satisfied with soap-bubbles, which, being inflated 
with inflammable air, by dipping the end of a smaU glass tube, connected 
with a bladder containing air, into a thick solution of soap, and gently com- 
pressing the bladder, ascended rapidly into the atmosphere. 

For balloons made on a larger scale, the world is mdebted to two bro- 
thers, named Montgolfier, paper-makers of Annonay, near Lyons. They 
constructed a bag of fine silk, of the capacity of about forty cubic feet, and 
applying burning paper to the aperture, it ascended rapidly to the ceiling. 
In the following year (1783) they constructed another, about thirty-five 
feet in diameter, whicn was in^ted by straw and chopped wool bein^ 
burnt under the opening at the bottom, and rose upward of 1000 feet ; it 
fell about three-quarters of a mile from the place where it ascended. In a 
subsequent ascent, it rose about 6000 feet. These experiments gave rise 
to an opinion among the philosophers of Paris, that as the weight of 
inflammable air was not more than the eighth or tenth part of the weight 
of common air, it would answer the purpose better than the rarefied air of 
Montgolfier. A subscription was entered into for carrying this suggestion 
into effSect ; and, on the 27th of August, 1783, it was put into successful 
execution, at the Champ de Mars, and ascended to the height of 3123 feet. 
A subsequent experiment was equally successful, and stimulated a M. de 
Rozier to offer himself as the first adventurer in this aerial navigation. 
For this purpose, Mons. Montgolfier constructed a new machine ; its shape 
was oval, its diameter forty-eight feet, and its height 8eventy-fi)ur. To the 
aperture at the bottom was annexed a wicker gallery, about three feet 
broad, with a ballustrade about three feet high. From, the middle of the 
aperture was suspended by chains, which came down firom the sides of the 
machine, an iron grate, or brazier, in which a fire was lighted for inflating 
the machine, and port-holes were opened in the gallery toward the aper- 
ture, through which the fire might be fed, and the dilutation of the inclosed 
air regulated at pleasure. It ascended, to the great admiration of a mul- 
titude of spectators, to the height of eighty-four feet, and was there kept 
afloat by straw and wool being repeatedly thrown on the fire : it then 
descended to the ground with perfect safety. On a subsequent occasion, 
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the Marquis d'Arlandes ascended with M. Rozier. The first exhibition of 
this kind in London, was by Count Zembeccari, an ingenious Italian, who 
launched a beautifully-ornamented beJloon from the Artillery Ground, at 
one in the afternoon, in November of the same year, which descended at 
Petworth, in Sussex, forty-eight miles distant, at three o'clock. In 1784, 
there were many aerostatic experiments ; but the first personal ascent, 
in England, was performed on the 15th of September, by Lunardi, an 
Italian, who ascended from the Artillery Ground, with a do^, a cat, and a 
pigeon. The air for filling the balloon was produced from zmc, by means 
of diluted vitriolid acid. He ascended to a great height, and, at the expir- 
ation of an hour and a half, he descended near the ground, and landed the 
cat, which was almost dead with cold; after which, he re-ascended for 
three-quarters of an hour longer, and then alighted near Ware, in Hert- 
fordshire. 

The longest Toyage was performed by Messrs. Roberts and HuUin, 
at Paris, on the 19th of September of the same year. They ascended to 
the height of 4,200 feet, and were six hours prosecuting their aerial 
excursion. 

The most extraordinary experiment with balloons, is that of descend-> 
inj^ from them by means of tne parachute. M. Blanchard, a celebrated 
aeronaut, was the inventor. In an aerial journey, of more than three hun« 
dred miles, he sent down a parachute, having a basket appended to it, 
in which was a little dog ; the animal reached the ground in safety. This 
instrument is of the form of a large umbrella ; it is attached to the net 
which covers the balloon, and bears, suspended to its outer rim, a wicker 
basket, in which the traveller seats himself, and cuts the cords by which 
the parachute is fixed to the balloon; he immediately falls with great 
rapicuty : as the parachute expands, the velocity is checked, and the adven- 
turer gradually reaches the earth. In 1790, a Mr. Murray made one or 
two bold experiments with the parachute. By means of it, he threw him- 
self from Portsmouth Church Tower, and descended to the ground in 
safety. He repeated the experiment from the Bell Tower of Chichester 
Cathedral, but not with the same success : when about fourteen feet from 
the top, a sudden ^st of wind laid this bold aerostatic adventurer and his 
apparatus in a horizontal position : when on a level with the gutter of the 
Cfathedrid, he righted, but an eddy wind threw him a second time horizon- 
tallv, in which situation he fell to the ground with great force : the blood 

fushed from his ears, nose, and mouth, very plentif^ly, and he was many 
ours insensible; he had not, however, received any material injury. 
The first person, in this country, who ever used a parachute, attached to a 
balloon, was M. Gamerin, who, on September 8, 1802, ascended from an 
inclosure near North Audley-street At a vast height, he cut the cord: 
the parachute passed over Mary-lc-bone and Somers-town, and alighted 
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in a field near Pancras. One of the stays, or pieces of tape, which senred to 
expand the canvas, unfortunately gave wa^, and, disturbing the balance of 
the machine, threatened the adventurer wiib destruction during the whole 
of his descent. On reaching the ground, the shock was very violent, and 
M. Garnerin received some severe injuries. The same spirited aeronaut 
subsequently made repeated descents, and all of them successfuL His 
daughter succeeded him in his adventurous undertakings, and made 
several descents in the parachute with never-failing success , but Madame 
Blanchard, in 1820, met with an untimely fate at Paris: the parachute 
struck against a tree ; she was precipitated to the earth, and dashed to 
pieces. 

It would exceed our limits to detsul the numerous excursions which 
followed ; and aerial voyages, at the present period, have become so fre- 
quent since the discovery, that carburetted hydrogen gas (the common 
street gas) would inflate a balloon as readily as the more expensive 
process that had been previously adopted, that they have almost ceased to 
be objects of curiosity, particularly as it seems to be the opinion of scien- 
tific men, that they are incapable of being directed to any useful purpose. 

TO CONSTRUCT A BALLOON. 

The shape of the balloon is a principal object, and should be spherical : 
the bag or cover is best made of the silk stuff called lustring, varnished 
over, cut, for a Montgolfier, or heated air balloon, on account of its great 
size, linen doth has beei\ used, lined within, or covered without, with 
paper, and varnished. Small balloons are made either of varnished paper, 
or of paper unvarnished, or of goldbeater's skin, and such-like light sub- 
stances. . The best way tcf make the whole coating of the balloon, is by 
different pieces or slips, joined lengthways from end to end, like the 
slices into which a melon is usually cut for the table, and supposed to be 
spread out flat. 

After providing the necessary quantity of the stuff, and each piece 
being properly prepared with drying oil, let the corresponding edges be 
•sewed together in such a manner as to leave about half, or three-quarters 
of an inch of one piece beyond the edge of the other, in order that this may, 
in a subsequent row of stitches, be turned over the latter, and both again 
sewed down together : by this mode, a considerable degree of strength is 
p:iven to the whole bag at the seams, and the hazard of the gas escaping 
IS greatly diminished. The seam. being doubly stitched, as above, lay 
beneath it a piece of brown paper, and also another piece over it on the 
outside ; upon the latter pass, several times, a common fire-iron, heated 
^ust sufficiently to soften tie drying oil in the seam; this done, every 
interstice will be now closed, and the seams rendered completely air tight. 
The neck of the balloon being left a foot in diameter, and three in length, 
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and all the seams finished, the bag will then be ready to receive the var- 
nish) a single coating of which, on the outside, is found to be preferable 
to the old, and now deservedly exploded, method of giving an internal as 
well as extqmal coat. 

The car, or boat, is best made of wicker-work, covered with leather, 
and nainted ; and the proper method of suspending it, is by ropes proceed* 
ing from the net which goes over the balloon. The net should be formed 
to the shape of the balloon, and fall down to the middle of it, with various 
cords proceeding from it to the circumference of a circle, about two feet 
below the balloon ; and from that circle, other small ropes should go to the 
edge of the boat : this circle may be made of wood, or of sever^ pieces 
of slender cane bound together. 'The meshes of the net may be small at 
top, against which part of the balloon the inflammable air exerts the 
greatest force, and increase in size as they recede from the top. If a para- 
chute be required, it should be so constructed as, when distended, to 
form but a small segment of a sphere, and not a complete hemisphere ; 
as the weight of this machine is otherwise considerably mcreased, without 
gaining much in the opposing surface. 

OF VARNISHING BALLOONS. 

The most approved varnish for this purpose is made as follows: — In 
order to render unseed oil drying, boil it, with two ounces of sugar of lead 
and three ounces of litharge for every pint of oil, till they are dissolved, 
which may be in half an hour : then put a pound of birdlime and half a 
pint of the drying oil into an iron or copper vessel, the capacity of which 
should equal about a gallon, and let it boil very gently over a slow char- 
coal fire, till the birdlime ceases to crackle, which will be in about half or 
three-quarters of an hour ; then pour upon it two pints and a half more of 
the drying oil, and let it boil about an nour longer, stirring it frequently 
with an iron or wooden spatula. As the varnish, whilst boiling, and 
especially when nearlv ready, swells very much, care should be taken, in 
that case, to remove the pot frova the fire, and to replace it when the var- 
nish subsides, otherwise it will boil over. While the stuff is boiling, the 
operator should, occasionally, examine whether it has boiled enough, which 
may be ascertained Inr observing whether the varnish, when rubbed 
between two knives, forms threads between them upon their separation. 
It must then be removed from the fire : when nearly cool, add about an 
equal quantity of oil of turpentine. In using the varnish, the stuff must 
be stretched, and the vamisn applied lukewarm ; in twenty-four hours it 
will dry. Care should be taken to have wet cloths ready at hand to clap 
on the vessel in case of accident, this being the only method of extinguish- 
ing the flames. 
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enquiring mind of youth to skim lightly and 'agreeably over its sur&ce : 
for this purpose, we have selected a series of etperiments for thehr amuse- 
ment, not aoubting but that they will consider the time profitably spent 
in perusing them, and we flatter ourselves that they will be an mduce- 
ment to carry their en(]^uiries much further than our limits will afford. For 
those who wish to be instructed as well as amused, we have added some 
explanations of the decompositions, or chemical changes, which take place, 
in order to shew that, although almost magical in appearance, they are 
dependent upon some fixed and unerring law of nature. Without any 
further prefatory observations, we shall now commence our Chemical 
Recreations. 

CRYSTALLIZATION OF SALTS. 

1. — Dissolve one ounce of sulphate of soda (Glauber's salts) in two 
ounces of boiling water; pour it, while hot, into a ]^hial, and cork it dose. 
In tills state, it will not crystallize when cold; bnt if the cork be removed, 
the crystallization will commence and proceed rapidly. 

The presence of atmospheric air is necessary m the pfocess of crystal- 
lization; the experiment will occasionally fail when ubder unfavourable 
circumstances: should this be the case, drop Into the ftuid a crystal of 
Glauber's salt, Cii4 the whole will immediately c<»iiaieiftoe shootmg into 
beautiful oygtak 

2.— Repeat the above experiment with a small thermometer immersed 
in the solution, and corked up with it When cold, remove the cork, and 
the thermometer will be seen to rise. This experiment shews that heat 
is given out in the act of crystallization. 

3. — Take half an ounce of caustic soda, (common SOda,) and cUssolve 
it in about its own weight of water ; then pour into the solution half an 
ounce of sulphuric acid. (oil of vitriol): when the mixture. is cold, crystals 
of sulphate o^ soda will be found in the liquor. 

4. — Take caustic soda, and pour upon it muriatic acid: this ijrill produce 
muriate of soda, our common table salt 

5. — Take of carbonate of ammonia, fthe common volatHe smelling 
salts,) and pour upon it muriatic add unm the effervescence cease. The 
produce wul be a solid salt, viz. muriate of ammoiria^ or crude sal*- 
ammoniac of the shops. Caustic substances corrode matter in conaec|uenee 
of their tendency to unite with it; they continue to act upon it Until they 
are saturated by the combination. 

d. — Mix two ounces of semi-vitrified ox^d of lead (fitharge) With ^ee 
drachms of muriate of ammonia, and subnut the whole to a strong heat in 
a crudUe. The heat will drive off the ammonia, and the murmtic add 
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will combine with the lead, forminp^ a muriate of lead. When the opera- 
tion is complete, pour the ingredients into a metallic vessel to cool and 
crystallize. This is the patent vellow used by painters. 

' In this experiment, the lead is dissolved by the muriatic acid, which 
has been disengaged by the heat driving off the ammonia with which it 
was previously combined. 

- SYMPATHETIC INKS. 

1. — Write with a diluted solution of muriate or nitrate of cobalt, and 
the writing will be invisible ; but, upon being held to the fire, it will 
appear penectlv distinct, and of a blue colour : if the cobalt should be 
adulterated witii iron, the writing will ajypear of a green colour. When 
taken from the fire, the writing will again disappear. If a landscape be 
drawn and all finished with common c(Uours, except the leaves of the trees, 
the grass and the sky, and the latter be finished with this sympathetic ink, 
and the two former with the adulterated solution just mentioned, the 
drawing will seem to be unfinished, and have a wintry appearance ; but, 
upon being held to the fire, the grass and the trees will hecome green, 
the sky blue, and the whole assume a rich and beautiful appearance. 

2. — ^Write with a diluted' solution of tmiriateof cq>per, and the writing 
will be invisible when cold; but, on b^ing held to the fire, it will appear 
of a yellow colour. A landscape may be drawn and finished^ as in the 
last experiment, and, in addition to the sympathetic inks there used, corn 
lields may be painted or finished with this sympathetic ink. The whole 
will have a very drear and bleak aspect dll held before a fire, when it will 
instantly assume a cheerful and Uvely appearance, as if by magic. If 
human bein^ be drawn in common colours, as if in the act of reaping, 
the whole will appear more curious and interesting. These landscapes 
will, at any time, ethibit (he same appearances. . • 

3. — Write with a weak solution of alum in lemon-juice, and the cha- 
racters will remain invisible until wetted with water, which renders them 
of a greyish colour, and quite transparent. A letter written with a solu- 
tion of rock-alum alone, being dried, and having a small quantity of water 
poured over it, will appear of a whiter colour than the paper. 

4. — Write with a weak solution of sulphate of iron, (green vitriol,) 
when dry it will appear invisible ; but if wetted over with a brush, dipped 
in tincture of galls, or a strong decoction of oak bark, the writing- will be 
restored, and appear black. 

5. — Write with the above solution; when dry, wash it over with a 
solution of prussiate of potash, and the writing will be restored of a beau- 
tiful blue. 

t2 
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In all secret or sympathetic writing, as it is called, there is a chemical 
decomposition: this is more particularly striking in the two last expeii' 
ments ; in the former of which, the galbc acid unites with the iron, form- 
ing a black ; and in the latter, the prussic add unites with the iron, forming 
a blue, or prussiate of iron. 

HEAT AND COLD. 

1. — Take one ounce of muriate of ammonia, the same quantity cH 
mtrate df potash, (sedtpetre,) and two ounces of sulphate of soda : reduce 
these salts separately into powder, and mix them gradually with four 
ounces of water; the result will be, that as the salts dissolve, cold will be 
produced. A thermometer, immersed in the mixture, will sink at or below 
the freezing point. If a test tube be filled with water, and immersed in 
the mixture, the water will soon be frozen. 

The above mixture is frequently used at the tables of the great, to cool 
the wine when ice cannot be procured. 

2. — ^Put a small quantity of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) into a glass 
or cup, and pour upon it about half its quantity of cold water: upon stir- 
ring It, the temperature will rise to many degrees above boiling water. 
In mixing sulphuric acid with water, great care should be taken not to do 
it too suddenly, as the vessel may break from the increased heat, and the 
acid be spilled on the hands, clothes, &c.; the greatest caution is neces- 
sary in using it, as it will bum almost any thing it touches» 

3. — Dissolve a little lime in muriatic or nitric acid, then pour some of 
the liquid into a glass, and add to it a few drops of sulphuric acid;, the 
whole will become nearly a solid ma^s, and, at the same time, give out a 
strong heat 

4. — Set a quart pot upon a stool, on which a littie water has been pre- 
viously thrown, berore the fire; put a handful of snow into the pot, and 
also a handful of common salt. Hold the pot fast with one hand, and with 
a short stick stir the contents with the other, as if you were churning 
butter; in a few minutes the pot will freeze so hard to the stool, that with 
both hands you can scarcely disengage it. 

5. — The most powerful of all freezing mixtures is a mixture of muriate 
of Kme and snow : to produce the greatest effect bjr this mixture, equal 
weights of the salt, finely powdered, and newly-fallen snow, must be 
quickly mixed together. This is the mixture that is employed to freeze 
quicksilver. 

Whenever substances become more condensed by mixture, heat is 
given out ; when they expand, cold is produced: or, perhaps, it would be 
more proper to say, the compound has more or less capacity for heat than 
the separate mgredientsi r ^ --^ 
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' 6.-^FUl a common tbermometer tube with cold water, and suspend it 
in the air by a string: if the tube be continually sprinkled with ether, the 
Abater will presently become ice. 

All hquids require a great portion of heat to convert them into vapour, 
and all evaporation produces cold. The quick evaporation of ether, in the 
above experiment, carries away the heat from the water, and converts it 
into ice. An animal might be frozen to death in the midst of summer, by 
being repeatedly sprinkled with ether. 

COMBUSTION AND EXPLOSION. 

1. — Bruise, and slightly moisten with water, a few crystals of nitrate 
of copper ; then roU tnem up quickly in a piece of tin-foil : in about a 
minute the tin-foil will bep^n to smoke, and soon after, take fire and 
explode with a slight cracklmg noise. 

2. — Throw a few grains of chlorate of potash, (oxymuriate of potash,) 
and a very small bit or two of phosphorus, into a cup containing a little 
sulphuric acid, the phosphorus will instantly burst into flame. 

3. — Take five parts of nitrate of potash, (saltpetre-,) three of sub-car- 
bonate of potash, (salt of tartar,) and one of sulphur, all quite dry, and 
mix them together in a warm mortar : if a little or this powder be placed 
upon a shovel, over a hot fire, it first begins to blacken, and, at last, melts 
and explodes with a loud report. A small quantity only should be used ; 
for although there is no danger in the mixture, yet some nervous persons 
may be alarmed at the loudness of the report 

4. — Put a small quantity of calcined or pure majg^iesia into a cup, and 
pour over it a sufficient quantity of sulphuric acid to cover it : almost 
immediately combustion will commence, and sparks will be thrown out 
in all directions. 

5. — Put a little dry pulverized charcoal into a warm tea-cup, and pour 
over it some nitric acid, when combustion will take place, as in the pre- 
ceding experiment. 

6. — Pour a table-spoonful of oil of turpentine into a cup, and place it in 
the open air ; then put about half the quantity of nitric acid, mixed with 
a few drops of sulphuric, into a phial, fastened to the end of a long stick ; 
pour it upon th^ oil, and it will immediately burst into flames, and con- 
tinue to give out much light and heat 

7. — Rub a few grains of chlorate of potash, and about half the quantity 
of sulphur, together in a mortar, and a crackling detonation will be pro- 
duced, accompanied with flashes of light If a small quantity of the same 
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mUture be wrapped in paper, laid upon an anvil» and nnartly struck with 
a hammer, a report will be produced, which will be loud in proportion to 
the quantity used. 

8.— "Take a little of the composition mentioned in the last experiment, 
on the point of a knife, and drop it into a wine glass containing sulphuric 
acid ; a beautiful column of flame will be the consequence immediately it 
comes in contact with the add. 

9. — Mix a few grains of chlorate of potash with twice their quantity of 
loaf sugar reduced to powder ; place this mixture upon a ]^late, dip a piece 
of wire in sulphuric acid, and let a single drop fall from its end upon the 
mixture ; it will immediately burst into flame, and continue to bum till 
the whole is consumed. 

10.— Take a metal button, and rub it for a shdrt time against a piece of 
wood or stone, then touch a small piece of phosphorus with it, the latter 
will imme<Uately take fire and bum. 

11. — Hold the end of a rod of glass to a grindstone while it is revolving; 
in a very short time it will become so hot, that phosphorus, gunpowder, 
and other combustible bodies, may be inflamed by it Wood rubbed agunst 
wood will also produce great heat. The natives of New Holland light 
their fires by these means. 

12. — Put a small piece of German tinder into the lower end of a syringe,, 
then draw up the piston and force it suddenly down hj giving it a smart 
blow ag^nst a wall or table, when the tinder will be ignited, either firom 
the sudden condensation of the air, or the friction occasioned by the 
movement of the piston. Syringes for this purpose are sold in London at 
about half-a-guinea each. 

13. — Take two pieces of common bonnet cane and rub them strongly 
against each other ^ the dark, and a considerable quantity of light will 
« be produced. Two pieces of borax have the same property in a more 
eminent degree. In this, and the three preceding experiments, the effects 
described being produced by friction, they ought, in strict propriety, per- 
haps, to be called electrical rather than chemical experiments. 

14. — Gombustion by concentrating the sun's rmjs. — Hold a double 
convex ^laas, of about two inches diameter, to the sun, about mid>day, 
when shining very bright, at its focal distance from a piece of coin, which 
will soon become so hot that it cannot be' touched witn the finger. The 
intensity of the heat produced will depend upon the size and convexity of 
the glass, and also on the season of the year; Gunpowder, phosphorus, &c- 
may be set on fire in this manner ; and, with a very powerful glass, most 
of the metals may be melted. 
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15.--*Put a small quantity of spirits of wine into a glass with a halfpenny 
or a shiUuD^y then direct the rays of the suni by means of a glass, upon the 
coin, and; in a short time, it will become so hot as to inflame the spirits. 

COMBUSTION IN AND UNDER WAT£R» 

1.-— Mix one grain of phosphorus with three or four grains of chlorate 
of potash, and put this mixture into a glass with a narrow bottom ; then 
put the small end of a funnel into the glass, in contact with the mixture, 
and fill the glass nearly full of water, but not by means of the funnel; then 
pour a few drops of sulphuric acid down the lunnel, and the combustion 
of the phosphorus will immediately commence, and continue till the whole 
is consumed. 

2. — The Well of Fire* — Add, gradually, one ounce, by measure, of sul- 
phuric acid to five or six ounces of water, contained in an earthenware 
basin ; throw in an ounce of granulated zinc, and a nnall bit or two of 
phosphorus, when phosphuretted hydrogen gas will be produced, which 
takes fire immediately it comes in contact with atmospheric air ; so that, 
in a short time, the whole surface will become luminous, and continue so 
.long as gas is generated, which may be seen darting from the bottom 
through the fluid with great rapidity. 

3. — Fill a saucer with water, and let fall into it a|;rain or two of potas- 
sium ; the potassium will instantly burst into flame with a slight explosion, 
and bum vividly on the surface of the water, darting, at the same time, 
from one side of the vessel to the other, with great violence, in the form 
of a beautiful red-hot fire baU. 

4.— friW-o*-*fce-irMp.— Take aglass tumbler three parts filled with 
water, and drop into it two or three lumps of phosphuret of lime ; a decom- 
position will take place, and phosphuretted nydrogen gas be produced, 
bubbles of which will rise through the water, and take fire immediately 
they burst through the surface, terminating in beautiful ringlets of smoke, 
which will continue until the phosphuret of lime iS 'exhausted. 

This gas is generated at the bottom of stagnant shaUow pools, in 
marshes and boggy places, and is frequently seen hovering over the sur- 
face of burial grounds : it is what we call the ignUfatuus or WiU-o^'tke- 
tvisp. 

5. — Green Fire under Water. — Put into a glass tumbler two ounces of 
water, and add, first, a piece or two of phosphorus about the size of a pea, 
then thirty or forty grains of chlorate of potash ; then pour upon the mass, 
by means of a funnel with a long neck reaching to the bottom of the 
glass, five or six drachms of sulphuric acid. As soon as the acid comes in 
contact with the ingredients, flashes of fire begin to dart from under the 
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surfisice of the fluid. When this takes place, drop into the mixture a few 
pieces of phosphuret of lime; this will immediately illumine the bottom 
of the vessel, and cause a stream of fire, of an emerald green colour, to pass 
through' the fluid. 

The effects produced in the foregoing experiments, are occasioned by 
the sudden chemical decomposition which takes place ; and here it may 
be necessary to caution our youne friends not to exceed the quantities we 
have directed to be used ; for although we have avoided eveiy thing that 
is dangerous, jet an excess of Quality, in some cases, might be attended 
with inconvenience, and create alarm from the sudden effects that are pro- 
duced. When phosphorus is used, it should be handled with great care, 
lest any portion of it get under the finder nails, a small bit of which would 
occasion considerable pain for some time. 

LUMINOUS WRITING IN THE DARK. 

Fix a small piece of solid phosphorus in a quill, and write with it upon 
paper; if the paper be then removed to a dark room, the writing will 
appear beautifully luminous. 

GREEN FIRE. 

Put a small quantity of highly-rectified spirits of wine, mixed with a 
little boradc add, into an earthenware vessel, and set them on fire, when 
a very beautiful green flame will be produced. 

^ RED FIRE. 

Proceed as in the last experiment, using nitrate or muriate of strontites, 
instead of boradc add, and a beautiful red flame will be produced. 

YELLOW FIRE. 

Proceed as above, mixing nitrate or muriate of barytes with the spirits, 
and a brilliant yellow flame will be produced. 

The above methods have been used in our theatres to heighten the 
effect of some of those horrifylrrg spectacles with which the town has 
been treated, such as Der Freyschutze, &c 

METALLIC DISSOLVENTS. 

Gold, — Pour a small quantity of nitro-muriatic add upon a small piece 
of gold, or gold leaf, and, in a short time, it will completely disappear, and 
the solution will have a beautiful yellow colour. 

Silver, — Pour a little , nitric acid upon a small piece of pure silver, or 
silver leaf, and it will be.^iissolved in a few minutes. 
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Copper, — Pour a little diluted nitric acid upon a small piece of copper, 
and, in a short time, the copper will be dissolved, and tne solution will 
have a beautiful blue colour. 

Lead. — Pour a little diluted nitric acid upon a small piece or two of 
lead, which will first convert it into a white powder, and then dissolve it 

Iron. — Pour some sulphuric acid, diluted with about four times its bulk 
of water, upon a few iron filing^s ; a violent effervescence will ensue, and, 
in a little time, the filings will be dissolved. 

These experiments are intended to shew how easily we can dissolve 
metals when we submit them to a proper menstruum. 

METALLIC VEGETATION. 

Mix together equal parts of saturated solutions of silver and mercury, 
diluted with distilled water: in this mixture suspend five or six drachms 
of pure mercury in a piece of fine linen rag doubled. The metallic solu- 
tions will soon shoot into beautiful needle-shaped crystals, and attach 
themselves, and adhere strongly, to the bag containing the mercury. 
When the arborization ceases to increase, the bag, loaded with beautiful' 
crystals, may be taken out of the vessel where it was formed, by means of 
the thread by which it is suspended, and hung under a glass jar, where it 
may be preserved ah long as may be thought proper. 

THE LEAD TREE. 

Put into a common wine decanter about half jan ounce of super-acetate 
of lead, (sugar of lead,) and fill it to the bottom of the neck wiui distilled 
or rain water ; then suspend, by a bit of silk, or thread, fastened also to 
the cork or stopper, a piece of zinc wire, two or three inches long, so that 
it may hang as nearly in the centre as possible ; then place the decanter 
where it may not be disturbed. The zinc will very soon be covered with 
beautiful crystals of lead which are precipitated from the solution, and this 
will continue until the whole becomes attached to the zinc, assuming the 
form of a tree or bush, whose leaves or branches are laminal, or in plates 
of metallic lustre. 

THE TIN TREE. 

Into the same, or a similar vessel, to tliat used for the lead tree, pour 
distilled or rain water, as before, and put in three drachms of muriate of 
tin, and about ten drops of nitric acid. >¥hen the salt is dissolved, suspend 
a piece of zinc wire, as in the last experiment, and set the whole aside to 
■ precipitate without disturbance. In a few hours the effect will be similar to 
that produced by the lead, only that the tree of tin will have more lustre. 
In these experiments it is wonderful to see the lamina, or thin plates, shoot 
out, as it were, from notliing. 
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solution of sulphate of copper into a glass, then add to it a small quantity 
of a solution or prussiate or potash, and a reddish brown will be proiduced. 

In this experiment we have a sulphate of potash and a prussiate of 
copper, which gives the brown colour, according to the principle just laid 
down. 

To make black ink frmn two colourleas fluids. — Put into a glass a 
quantity of water, and add to it some tincture of galls ; then put in a small 
quantity of a solution of sulphate of iron, and the whole will immediately 
become black. 

Here, as in the preceding experiments, a decomposition is effected ; the 
gallic acid uniting with Ae iron, forms our common writing ink. 

A blue colour produced from two coUmrUsM fluids, — ^Put into* » glass 
a quantitv of water, and dissolve therein a few crystals of sulphate of 
copper, tnen pour in a sknall quantity of liauid ammonia, and the whole 
wul immediately be changed to a beautiful blue. 

In this experiment the ammonia unites to the copper, forming ammo- 
niate of copper, which is of a beautiftil blue, approaching to violet. 

Another waiu.'^Take an^ chalybeate water, (that is, watn containing 
iron in solution,) and add to it a little of the solution of prussiate of potash, 
which will chan^ it to a blue colouri as in a previous experiment. 

Prussiate of^potash is one of the best tests for iron that we are ac- 
quainted with, and will detect its pressure, however minute the quality. 

To change a blue liquid to a red.— Pour a little of the infiision of 
litmus, or blue cabbs^e, into a wine glass, and add to it a drop or two of 
nitric or sulphuric acid, which wiU immediately change it to a red 
colour. 

One of the characteristics of acid is that it changes most of the vege- 
table colours to red. This experiment is an instance. 

To change a blue liquid to green. — Pour a little of the infusion of 
violets into a wine ^lass, and add to it a few drops of a solution of potash 
or soda, when it will be changed to a beautiful green ; to which, indeed, 
alkalies change most of the vegetable colours. 

To change a red liquid into varioua colour^.— Put a little of .the infu- 
eiott of red cabbage into three different glasses ; to the first, add a littk 
muriatic or nitric add ; to the second, a little of the solution of potashi 
and to the third, a tittle of the solution of sulphate of alumin and potash, 
(alum.) The liquid in the first glass will be converted to a fine crimson, 
that in the second to a beautiful green, and that in the third to a purple. 

In this experiment the changes take place as in the preoedhig ones, and 
may be explained on the same principles of decomposition. 
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THE MAGIC SHRUB. 

Place a spri^ of roBemary, or any other garden herb, in a glass jar, so 
that when it is inverted, the stem may be downward, and supported by 
the sides of the vessel ; then put some benzoin add upon a piece of hot 
iron, so hot that the acid may be sublimed, which will rise m form of a 
thick white vapour. Invert the Jar over the iron, and leave the whole 
untouched until the sprig be covered by the sublimed acid in the form of 
a beautiful hoar frost. 

Sublimation is the same as distillation, only we call it sublimation when 
the product is collected in a solid form ; the term distillation is applied to 
liquids. In the above experiment we have a beautiful instance of sublima- 
tion, the fumes of the acid rise and are condensed on the cold leaves of 
the plant. 

A LAMP WITHOUT FLAME. 

Procure six or eight inches of platinum wire, about the hundredth part 
of an inch in thickness ; coil it round a small cvlinder ten or twelve times^ 
then drop it on the flame of a spirit lamp, so doat part ma]^ touch the wick 
and part remain above IL- Light the lamp, and when it has burned a 
minute or two, put it out ; the wire will then be ignited, and continue so 
lone as any spirit remains in the lamp. 

Lamps manufactured on th1s> principle are sold by some of the chemisls 
VI London. 

THE EXPLODING TAPER. 

If the light of a taper be blown out, and the taper be let down into a 
jar of oxygen gas whJie the snufF (which should be a thick one) remains 
red hot, it re-kindles instantly with an explosion. When the taper is 
re-lighted, it continues to bum with a rapidity, a brilliancy of flame, and 
an evolution of light truly wonderful. 

THE GLOW-WORM IN GAS. 

Place a glow-worm within a jar of oxygen gas, in a dark room ; the 
insect will become more active, and shine with greater brilliancy, than it 
does in common air. Oxygen gas communicates a stimulus to the animal 
system ; and it is, probably, owing to this, that the p^low-worm becomes 
more beautiful in consequence of its being more active, as its luminous 
appearance is supposed to- depend entirely on the will of the animal. 

THE CANDLE INVISIBLY EXTINGUISHED. 

Place a lighted candle in the bottom of a jar which has its open part 
uppermost, (the jar being filled with atmospheric or common air,) men 
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take a jar fiUed with carbonic acid gas, and invert it over the jar in which 
the candle is placed ; the effect is very striking ; the invisible fluid, being 
heavier than atmospheric air, descends like water, and extinguishes the 
flame. The whole, to spectators who have no idea of substance without 
tensible matter, having the appearance of magic. 

TO MAKE WATER BOIL BT COLD, AND CEASE TO BOIL BT HEAT. 

Half fill a Florence flask with water, place it over a lamp, and let it 
boil for a few minutes, then cork the mouth of the flask as expeditiously 
as possible, and tie a slip of moist bladder over the cork to exclude the 
air. The water being now removed from the lamp, the ebullition will 
cease, but may be renewed by pouring cold water gradually upon the' 
upper part of the flask ; but, if hot water be applied, the boiling instantly 
ceases. In this manner the ebullition may be renewed, and again made 
to cease, altematel;^, bv the mere appUcation of hot and cold water. 

We shall, in this place, be more elaborate than usual, and give our 
young friends the theory of what causes the above phenomenon. Be it 
Known, then, to all who are not previously acquainted with the fact, that 
water boils at 212 degrees under the common pressure of our atmosphere: 
now, if the atmosphere, or a part of it, were removed, the pressure on the 
surface would be less, and the consequence would be that water would 
boil at a much lower temperature ; and this leads us to an explanation of 
what takes place in the foregoing experiment We fill a flask half full of 
water, and boil it for a few minutes over a lamp, the steam which rises 
forces out the atmospheric air, and occupies its place ; we then remove the 
lamp, and secure the flask so as to prevent the re-admission of atmospheric 
air. If cold water be now poured over that part of the flask occupied by 
the steam, the cold will condense the steam, which will trickle down the 
sides of the flask, and mix with the liquor below ; the steam being thus 
condensed, a vacuum is formed above the sur&ce. .The water, having 
then no pressure of atmospheric air or steam* commences boiling afresh ; 
but if hot water be now poured upon it, the steam again occupies the sur- 
face, and the boiling ceases. 

A LIQUID PRODUCED PROM TWO SOLIDS. 

Mix equal portions of sulphate of soda and acetate of lead, both in fine 
powder: let them be well rubbed together in a mortar, when the two 
solids will operate upon each other, and a fluid will be produced. 

A SOLID PRODUCED FROM TWO LIQUIDS. 

If a saturated solution of muriate of lime be mixed with a saturated 
sdution of carbonate of potash, (both transparent liquids,) the result is the 
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fbniution cif ta opaque sod almait lolid mua. If s little iddic irid be 
added to (he product, the wilid mu* will be chu^d to a Ininapueat 

fbew two lut eiperimenti were fonnerljr called chenucal miiidei, 
but Ihe preaent sdentiflc tge na longei conatilei thetn (o, it being now 
iretl tic«rt*iiied llut the ctuuigei which take place are occauoned bjr 
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DKiuanTE i< B game vhicb It U well to leHm prior to comtnencing 
chesa i though by far inferior to thai nohle pastime, it is at once unabjei:- 
doDsble and smimng. Ae in the esse of chess, beis are seldom made upon 
the game of Drsughls ; it cannot, Iherefore, be deemed, in any meaiure, 
oollduci»e to gambTing, which we most earnestly entreat out young readers, 
on all possible oecasiona, to avoid, B9 they value their present comfort and 

The game of Draoghts is said to be of great aniiquity, but we eannot 
diicorer that it was much known in Europe undl tbe middle of the 
BJRteenth lentury. In the year )66S, an elaborate treatise on the game 
was published by a Parisian professor of mathematicl, named Mallet. 

of Maflet's games; but both Payne and Mallet have been maierially 
improved upon by » later writer, Mr. Siurges. The present trealiic, we 
trust, will render any reference lo (he above, or any other writers upon 



IT the like or pUyin)! the following 
Bunes and preliminarf practice, 
me numbers may be "Tllten upon 
the board itself, near a wmer of 
escb square ; or a table may be 
drawn upon a card, and the 
iquarei numbered, as id the 
Bgure: such > table will be > 
re«d¥ guide toany moredirected. 
The game i) pUyed by two 
perione, each of whom takei a 
set of twelve men of diOerent co- 
lours, generally white and black, 
but ihey may be of any colours, 
accoriUng to the fancy. One 
player, of course, takes all the 
men 01 one colour, and the other 
allihoseoftheothercotour. The 
bUek pieces are to be placed on the first twelve white iquares, and the 
white on the toat twelve white squares, or vice leriS. 

Wlien the pieces are thus placed, each player alternately morea one of 
his men forward, angularly, to theneil white square; and when moved to 
a square adjoining to an enemy, and another square next angularly behind 
the mtui so movtd i« unoccupied at that time, or afterward becomes so, 
then the man Bp plaeed or lell unguarded must be captured by the enemy, 
whose man leaps ifV^r'to the vacant square, and the prisoner is taken btt 
the board. TLe same practice is iuunediately to be repeated in case (he 
man effecting a capture thetcby geta situated angularly ftonting an enemy, 
and is unguarded behind. Wlicn any man geti onward to the last row 
opposite to that from whence bis colour started, then he beeomEs a king, 
and is ctowDed by bU adversary placing another man, previously taken 
prisoner, upon him t he. may then move and take either backward or 
forward. 

In order that Ih^ moves may be more perfectly understood, we request 
attention to the following directions: the men should be placed on the 
board precisely as Ihey appear in the ciitin the next " 
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The mm being thus poslud, we will suppose that white bai the flnt 
move. A) only one of the Ironl lanb cui be moved, he must either mon 
the nun on 21, M IT : that on 23, to 17 or 11 ; thst on S3, to IB or 19 ; or, 
that on 34, la lU or 20, From 22 to 18 is supposed to bethe best lirat 

to move H piece ; he, like hii aiiseresry, can only advuice one of his front 
nnk men ; he may moys the man on 9, to 13 or U ; that on 10, to 14 or 
IS; thatoQ 11, to 15 or 16; and thai an 12, 
o 16 only. The vrhite hiving moved from 
a lo 18, the black then may move, if he 
%1™.». fmm 11 rnis. Id the n^itt mov.-. 
ill take ihe man i 



'k on 15, by leaping over hi 



man which stands in II, by either o( 
makes Ihe rapture with 7, be jumps 






at purpose, is from B ta 
portnnity, here occurs, of giving a practical enplanalion of thi 
— ~- when block had moved ftora ' 



head of the man to be taken, in 
IB hi '■■ " ■' 
hfi 

huff. Sup. 
■tted to take 



uld have " stood the huff:" that is, 
lite man that stood on 18, or compe 
le pleased. This is ." eianding the hi 



In case the gome were in a more advanced Btflte,^a*id (hat the black 
man, which, at the be^nning, stood on 4, had been cemoied, the white 
man on 18, instead of taking only the black man on 15, Would have taken 
the black man on 8, in oddiiian, by l^'piiR over 15 into 11, and over B info 
t, which would be reckoned as one move. In this esse, the man in 4, 
having reached one of the back squares of the enemy, (1, 2, 3, and 4,) he 
. becomes a king, and black crowns him, by placing one of while's captured 
men on his head. The piece can now move, and take either backward or 
rorvnrd, and is of great importance. As many of the black men Ba,.iR 
their turn, reach eill.er of the squares, 29, 30, 31, 32, immediately, heijame . .. 
kings, as in the case of the while men reaching 1, 2, 3, or 4, andi-oC-w i i r a p ^ " 
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We will now give a practical example or two of the " kii^ly pow«rs* 
of theaie " crowned heads." Supposing a hlack king stood on 29, a white 
king on 25, a white man on 18, another white king on 19, and a third 
white king, or a white man, on 27, — ^if it were black's move, and the boord 
was clear, except only of the pieces that are mentioned, he would take 
them all thus : trom 29 to 22, taking 25 ; from 22 to 15, taking 18 ; from 
15 to 24, taking 19 ; and from 24 to 31, takine 27. If, however, the Uack 
king only take the first, second, or third of tnese pieces, he would stand 
the huff, (i. e.) the adversary might remove "the black king off the board, 
ox compel him to take the piece or pieces in his power, at kia^ the adver- 
sary's, pleasure. 

To shew the ^fference between the moves of a man and a king more 
clearly, suppose, instead of a kin|^, black had only a man on 29, in that 
case, the man might go to 22, taking 25, and from. 22 to 15, taking 18 ; but 
here his exploits would end, as he could not move backward from 15 to 
take 19, but, on the contrary, he must rest on 15 ; and, at the next qpove, 
would himself be taken, by the white king, on 19, jumping over his h^ad 
into 10. 

When all the men, on one side, are taken, or so hemmed in by the 
opposite colour, that they cannot move, the person who has played them 
is beaten. If, at the latter end of the game, one, two, or three, more or 
less, of each colour, be left on the board, and lieitker can prevail on the 
other to risk, or if one who is weaker than, or has not the move of the 
other, be determined to go to and fro in safe squares, where he can never 
be taken, the game is called drawn, and given up, neither party winzunc^. 
The way to give the finishing stroke to a game, where one colour has two 
kings, and the other but one, or where one is, in any respect, a l^e 
stronger than the other, will be found in the following pages ; as also hints 
for a weak colour making a drawn game, when the stronger adversary is in 
such a situation, as to be unable to get out his pieces to make an attack on 
the weaker party. 

LAWS OF DRAUGHTS. 

The following are a set of laws for the game, which have been sanc- 
tioned by the first players of Draughts in the kingdom. 

1. Each player takes the first move alternately, whether the last game 
be won or drawn. 

2. Any action which prevents the adversary from having a full view 
of the men is not allowed. 

8. The player who touches a man must play him. 

4. In case of standing the huff, which means omitting to take a man 
when an opportunity, for so doing, occurred, the other party may cither 
take the man, or insist upon his man, which has been so omitted by 1^ 
adversary, being taken. 
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5. If either party, vhen it is his turn to move, hesitate above three 
minutes, the other may call upon him to play ; and if, after that, he delay 
above five minutes longer, then he loses tne game. 

^. In the losing game, the plaver can insist upon his adversarjr taking 
all the meU) in case opportunities should present themselves for their being 
flo taken. 

7i Persons not playing are not to advise, or in any manner interfere 
with the game of eitner party. 

8. To prevent unnecesiiary delay, if one colour have no pieces but 
two kings on the board, and the other no piece but one king, the latter 
can call upon the former to vrin the game m twenty moves : if he do ^ot 
finish it witlun that number of moves, the game is to be reUnquished as 
drawn. 

9. If there be three kings to two on the board, the subsequent moves 
are not to exceed forty. 

' GAMES FOR PRACTICE. 

It is now time for us to lead our pupil from theory to practice ; for this 
purpose we shall proceed to lay before him a few games and situations, 
which he can either play alone, or with another, on a marked board, such 
as we have previously described. And here we feel it necessary to remark, 
that it v«rill not be sufficient merely to go over the moves indicated in the 
following pages ; by so doing, much time will be lost, and little learnt : it 
is indispensable, if the learner be desirous of obtaining any benefit from 
these games, that he should carefully look to each series of moves, and, if 
possible, improve upon them as he goes on. The position of a single piece 
may totaUy defeat the best attacks, and it is not to be supposed that any 
two players will ever, except by some extraordinary accident, make all the 
identical moves, set down in the ensuing games. Still, however, much 
may be done by a few schemes of moves ; especiallv, as toward the end, 
the portions of the men are very frequently similar, and we feel con- 
vinced, that by plajring the following few games, (provided proper attention 
is given to them) an insight into the same may be acquired sooner tlian by 
the .longest essajr on the subject. We strongly recommend the young 
Draught-player, if he be desirous of speedily acquiring some proficiency 
in the game, to make himself a perfect master of the ends of, as well as any 
nice situations that occur in, the following games, so as to be able to play 
them, as it were, whenever an opportunity may occur. It is the advice of 
many experienced Draught-players, that learners should provide them- 
selves with a common-place book for noting down any particular situations 
that may happen in tneir progress, or such masterly mpves, by older 
hands, as they may have the good fortune to vdtness. Books for this 
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purpose, containing representations of the board, so that the mien placed 
in the proper positions for the moves can be marked in, ma^ be haa, rea- 
sonably, at the ivory turners. A book of this sort, containing charts of 
games, and memoranda of moves, by experienced persons, would be in- 
valuable to the young Draught-player. We shall reserve any further re- 
marks on Draughts lor our concluding observationi^ and now proceed at 
once to the tables and games. 

The letters, N. C. F. T. at the head of each of the games, stand lor 
number, colour, from, to. 

Gamb 1, in which White loses by the twelfth move. 
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Game 2, a drawn gtaae. 
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Game 3, continued. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Even those who have some knowledge of the jj;aine of Draughts will, 
we have no doubt, derive much benefit from a perusal of the foregoing 
pages, and become enabled to defeat those by whom they have previously 
been beaten. A person who has never acquired any insight into the game 
may, we flatter ourselves, &om the care which we have taken in preparing 
the treatise, acquire considerable proficiency, by a proper attention to ova 
rules and instructions. 

fhe few remarks which we are about to make, as to one circumstance 
in Draughts, could not, we conceive, be so aptly introduced anywhere else 
as here ; we lUlude to the importance of havmg the move upon an antago- 
nist The value of this will) no doubt, have frequently occurred to the 
reader, in the course of the preceding games ; but there are situations, when 
it is not only useless, but detrimental. To have the move when your men 
are in a proper position, upon an open board, will often, in a short time, 
give you the power of forcing your adversary into such a situation as will 
render his defeat certain ; but, having the move, when your men are 
huddled in confusion together, and you are unprepared to point an attack 
from any quarter, that is to say, when vou are strong in number, but 
powerless in position, will, not unfrequently, cause you to lose the game. 

In order to know whether any one of your men have the move over 
one of your adversary's, you must carefully notice their respective positions, 
and, if your opponent have a black square on your right angle under his 
man, you have the move upon him. This is a general rule, and will 
apply to any number of pieces. To illiutrate it with an instance : if white 
have a man on 22, it being his turn to play, and black's man be on 11, 
white has the move. A modern writer on this subject, gives another 
method of ascertaining whether a party, whose turn it is to play, has the 
move ; namely, by counting the squares and the men ; and if the squares 
be odd, and the men even, or the men odd, and the squares «ven, then the 
party whose turn it is to play has possession of the move : dius, if there 
be a black man on 19, on 26 a white king, on 28 a black king, and on 32 
a white man, and white have to play, he has the move, and may certainly 
win the game, if he act iudiciously ; the opposite party's men being even, 
and the white squares, between them and his own, odd ; there are three 
white squares from the black king on 28 to the white king on 26, (viz. 24, 
27, and 31,) and between the black man on 19 and the white man on 32, 
two white squares, 23 and 27, making together, five. White begins by 
moving his man to 27, the black king goes to 32, the white man proceeds 
to 24, and is taken by the black man on 19 ; the white king now goes to 
23 ; the black kiiig must next step to 27, having no other move, (his man 
being on 28,) and i^ taken by the white king, who thus gets into 32, and 
w ins the game, as black cannot move his man. 



Fenoni who knov but Utile of thii game are BomeliiDei found talking 
lighdv of it, u a UiBe undeierrlnRof atlention r to such apeakeis «e quote 
tfie fcdlowlns puHge fiom Dr. JahnBon's deditation o( Fayne's Book OD 
Draughts:— "Iriflen' may think or make any thing a trifle; but since it 
1> tlie great chaiacteriidc ot a -mae man to Bee events in tbeir causfs, to 
obviate conjequences, and ascertain contingendes, your lordship will Ihink 
noiblng a trifle by which Che mind is inured to cauliDti, fbcesight, and dr- 
dunspectioa." 

In condudon, we beg to assure otir young readers, that simple as it 
may appear, tltey will never be able to at^n any profiriency in tins ffatnot 
without some study, and much caution. Every move should be well con- 
^dered before it is taken i for, although it does not re<iuire one tenth of tbe 
attention necessary to the acquirement of chess, yet it ia totally imposaible 
■for our young friendg to derive much amusement at the game, if Ihey 
move the pieces aa careledsly as a couple of 

Utituns at ^lac- 



Or >U MdenUry games. Cheat b nndoubudly the moit noble. It i: 
pUyed in almosl ever; diiliied nation In the world, trom Siberia to Rome 
— mm Iceland lo the irilda of Africa ; and haa been the deliffbt of empe' 
loitj liings, Harrion, pbilasophen, and mankind in genend, Tor agee ^f 
Vsnoue accounts have beeti ^ven of itj origiii; some say, it wai Hit 

S'ayed at the eie^ o! Tioy, bdng Inrented by Palamedei to amuse t)i 
Tecian chiefs, dugnsted with the tediousneaa of the ^ese ; ocherfl, a^l 
Imagine it to be tliejtomaniudua laCrunculorum, ai Voasiuiand SalmatiL- 
make the word ' Chess' to be a roiruption of calculus, used for latiun- 

iracdon, and to come to ui from Persia, Ihrough Arabia; as most 
terms are either corruptions or iranslations of the Persic or Arabic 
Thus, check is plainly derived from the Persian achach, or king; an^ 
tnati in the same language, aignllies dead ; hence, cbeck-raale, or the 
king ii dead. Yet, allhough it can be traced back to remote antiquity, we 
poaseas mi sads&clory proo& of the place where, or the person by wbom- 
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It was invented.; but be must certainly bave been a man of most profound 
thou^bt It has been without a rlTal for centuries, and is as much 
admired in our dav as it was a thousand years ago. It lias been called 
a representation ot war in miniature. Two little armies, of different 
colours, are drawn up opposite each other in the order of battle, prepared 
for mutual attack, and to take prisoner the king of the opposite party. 

In Hindostan, it has been prM;ti8ed from time immemoriaL Its dis- 
ooTery is there attributed to a Queen of the Island of Ceylon, at an era, 
which, according to the chronology of Sir William Jones, was nearly four 
thousand years ago. Mr. Irwin nas given the following account of its 
origin from an ancient Chinese manuscript : — ** Three hundred and* 
seventy years after die time of Confucius, Hung Cochee, IQne of Uie 
Kiansnan, sent an expedition into the Shensi country, under the com- 
mand of a mandarin, called Hensing, in order to conquer it. After one 
unsuccessful campwgn, the soldiers were put into winter quarters, where, 
finding the weather much colder than they had been accustomed to, and 
being besides deprived of their wives and £Bunilies, the army became 
impatient of their situation, and clamorous to return home. Hensing, 
uj^on this, resolved in his own mind the bad consequences of complying^ 
with dieir wishes; the necessitv ot soodiing his troops, and reconcuing 
them to their position, appeared urgent, with a view to his operations the 
ensuing- year. He was a man Of genius, as well as a good soldier ; and 
having contemplated fbr some time on the subject, he invented the game 
of Chess, as well for an amusement to his men in their vacant hours, as to 
inflame their military ardour; the game being founded wholly on the 
principles of war. The stratagem succeeded to his wish ; the soldiery 
were delighted with the diversion, and forgot in their daily contests for 
victory, the inconvenience of their posts." 

Chess is highly beneficial to the improvement of the mind,— instruc- 
tive as it is fascinating. The constant endeavours to penetrate into the 
schemes of your opponent, — the acute watchfulness necessary to mark hia 
slightest movements, and the mental alertness required to fifustrate them, 
— the deep meditation exerted in inventing and maturing your own plan, 
— the subtlety requisite in conducting it, — ^the reflection on every parti^ 
cular move, — ^the calculation of a series of moves, as well your own as vour 
opponent's, — ^renders Chess the most interesting of all games. In Chess, 
nothing is governed by chance; judgment is eveiy thing: a player, 
therefore, cannot lay the blame of his losing on fortune, but must ascribe 
his miscarriages to deficiency of judgment, or inattention. It acts strongly 
on the sense of honour; irascible persons should, therefore, avoid it, 
unless they have learned to acknowledge, that the acutest minds may be 
guilty of an oversight. Chess has one splendid advantage over almost aU 
the other sedentary games : that its lovers do not play at it for wagers ; 
t*ie honour of the victory is all the conqueror's reward. 
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THE VARIOUS PIECES. 



We shall now proceed to give a description of the various characters 
which 9onstitute the flttle armies on the Chesa-boaM. Each party has a 
king, queen, two bisnops, two rooks or castles, two knighta, and eight 
eommon men or pawns. The above are their representatives. 

THE KINO. 

The king is the most important piece at Chess ; the sole object of the 
game is to hem him in, so that he cannot move without going into such a 
situation as would render him liable to be taken if he were not a king : 
he is then check-mated, and must surrender : he steps only from one 
square to the next at a time, but in any direction whatever, either for- 
ward, backward, sideways, or diagonally : he caa^ also take any of the 
enemy's men in any square adjoining to him, so that he does not place 
himself in check ; that is, in such a situation as, if he were not a king, he 
could be taken by the enemy The king, however, is never actually 
taken l but if he be checked by one piece, and cannot move into any other 
square without being in check from another, he loses the game. ¥Uien- 
ever the king is in check, the adversary should say " check'" to him, which 
18 a warning either to defend himself by his other pieces, to take the man 
who assaults him, or to move into a place of safety. 

THE QUEEN. 

The queen is the best piece on the board : she moves, like the king, 
m all directions, and eafaisa she pleases, provided the squares be unoc> 
cupied in her line of motion. 

THE BISHOP. 

The bishop moves only diagonally, as far as the squares are open, in 
any direction. The bishop, therefore, always keeps the same coloured 
squares as that on which he is placed at the beginning of the game. 
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THE KNIQHT. 



The knight is particularly useful at the beginning of the gune, and by 
no means unimportant throughout its course. The knight moves in a 
peculiar way ; leaping from the square in which he stands, into either of 
the next that has a comer in contact with one of the fiirther comers of the 
square over which he leaps. He always moves, therefore, from white to 
black, or the contrary ; as for an example, from B 1 to A S, C 8, or D 2. 
A knight may be placed in one comer of the board, and conveyed thence 
into every one of toe other squares, in rixty- three -moves. 

THE ROOK, OR CASTLE. 

The rooks or castles are next in importance to the queen. Their 
motion is backward, forward, or sideways ; and they may move as fiu as 
the field is open. 

THE PAWNS. 

The pawns are of great consequence in defending the king; and are 
very usenil in attacking and repelling the pieces, under the management 
of a good player. If a pawn can proved across the field to the rear line 
of the enemy, that is, from 2 to 8, or from 7 to 1, he is exchanged for a 
queen, or any other piece of his colour that has been taken. If no piece 
of his side have been lost, he must remain idle till some piece have been 
taken, for which he may be exchanged. The pawn moves straight for- 
ward, and only a single square at a time ; except on its being first moved, 
when the player may advance them either one square or two, as from 2 
to 3 or to 4, and from 7 to 6 or to 5 ; or, when oi^e takes a man from the 
enemy, which is always done diagonally, or across the corners of the 
squares. But a pawn cannot move two squares forward, when the square, 
over which he leaps, is so viewed by an en&mv*s pawn, that the latter 
could take him in that square. For example ; the p9wn, 6 2, cannot be 
moved to O 4, if there be an enemy's pawn in H 4 or F 4, without that 
pawn having the option of taking him in G 3, as he passes. 

THE CHESS-BOARD. 

The common Draught-board, containing sixty-four squares, one half 
black and the other half white, is also a Chess-board. It is so placed, that 
each player has a white square at his right-hand comer. There are eight 
rows' of squares, which, m the cut, are marked A, B, C, D, E, F, 6, H ; 
and eight rows in the cross direction, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, $. Thus, any 
square on the board may be readily pointed out : for instance, the square 
X on the figure will be mdicated by D 5 j and if a man were to be moved 
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I snotbei mode of in- 
diciLting the squHrea, by tbe pieces 
that occupy tbem at the rom- 
mencemenl : thb it niBy be as 

well to inMit The «quBje in 
the comer, at the right hand of 
the player who has the while 

Bquare; that before il, the while 
king's rook's lecond square ; the 
neit, his third square; and the 
followinK, his fourth square. This 
meets ibe black king's rook's 
fourth square | and thus the row 
proceedE, through the black king's 
rook'a tbird and second squares, 
to the black king's rook's square, at the left-hand comer of the player 
with black. The same mode is adopted by all the resi ; the pieces on 
the queen's side of the board being dislinguisbed as the queen's rook, 
knight, and bishop. Technfcally speaking, the squares are houses ; Ihote 
raws of them which run across the board, from left to right, are called 
ranks, and those running from one player to the other, ffles : the board 
ilielf is styled the eidiequ^r. 

FURtflBHIHO TBE BOARD. 

The rooks occuTiji the, four comers of the board; the knights stand 
next to these; the bishops next to the knights ; the queens on D 1 and 
D Si and the kings on E 1 and E 8. Thus, the pieces, or officers, stand 
opposite each other, rcapectivelY, at dififerent sides of the board i the 
queen's bang on the aqoares of Iheit own colour, and the king's the con- 
trary : the row which Is imioedialely in front of the pieces is occupied by 
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LAWS OF THE GAME. 9' 

1. Each player marches his men forward, gradually, against those of the 
enemy, or retreats when the game is open behind liiem, except only as 
regards the pawns, which can only move forward. Each party moves, 
alternately, only one man at a time/ 

2. In each game, the players have the first move alternately, except 
where one gives the other the advantage of a piece or a pawn ; in wfaidk 
case, the party by whom such piece or pawn is given is entitled to dbc 
first move. 

3. If you misplace your men at the beginning, and play two moves, 
your adversary may permit you to begin me game afreet) or not, ia be 
pleases. 

4. If you touch a man, you must play it, except It would ^Bscovei 
check on your king ; in whicn case, yoo can only move the king, if it be 
practicable. When you have taken your hand {rom your m^n, he i&ust 
remain where he is ; but, as long as you keep hold of him, you are at 
liberty to place him where you please, though you may have set him 

. down upon a square. 

5. If you touch one of your adversary's men, he may insist upon ^oor 
taking it, if you can ; if not, you must move ye«Hr king, if that be posotU^ 
without putting him in check. 

6. You cannot castle after moving the rook or king : if you attempt to 
do so, your adversary may insist on your moving one of those pieces^ 

7. If you make a false move, your opponent can oblige you to move 
your king, if you dan do so without placing him in check ; but, if he have 
played before he notices your false move, neither of you can, afterward, 
recal it. • 

8. If your opponent challenge you with a check, without, in fiict, your 
king being in cneck, and you, in consequence, move your king, or any 
otho* man, you may retract such move, if you discover it before he hu 
made his next move. 

9. If your adversary give you check without warning, or saying 
''check," you are not obliged to notice it till he dees ; but if, on his next 
move, he warn you, each party must retract his last move, and the king be 
removed out of check, or covered. 

10. You must not check the opposite king with any piece, by moTiiD^ * 
which to do so, you expose your own king to a check firom any of bw 
pieces. 

11. If the king be not in check, and cannot move without going into 
check, and have no piece or pawn left, or even none that can be moved 
be is stale-mated, and wins the game. 
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PLATING, CHECKINO, CASTLING, &C. 

It is Qsual to begin with advancing the king's pawn two squares ; that 
is, from E 2 to E 4, or from E 7 to £ 5 ; because this opens the way for 
the king's bishop and the queen. It is, however, perfectly optional: 
this, as well as all the rest of his moves, being regulated either by some 
nlan which the player has fonned for attacking his enemy, or as he may 
nnd a necessity of defending himself from his enemy's attack. The object 
of the game, which is to give the enemy check- mate, can scarcely be 
efibcted without some settled plan : the player must look forward through 
a considerable number of moves, which will be requisite to bring his men 
into a given position, and also to provide, from time to time, against his an- 
tagonist's attempts to frustrate his design, or attack him in turn. He must 
seek to penetrate his adversaiy's plots from the moves he makes. He is 
• notrobliged to take a man when it is in his power ; but, when he does, 
the man, with which he takes it, must be placed in the square occupied by 
the man taken. When the king is in such a situation that another move 
could take him, were he not king, he is in check. The modes of extri*' 
eating the king from check are as follow : — If the man that checks hiii^ fr^ 
in an adjacent square, the king may take such man, if he be not guarded ; 
that is, if another man of his own colour have it in his power to move' 
Into the square in which the man is placed if he be removed from it ; 
since, in this case, the king would place himself in check a^n. For 
example : suppose the kins in E 1, and an enemy's pawn, advanced to 
D 2, g^ve him check ; the king cannot take the pawn, if the enemy have 
another pawn, or a bishop, in C 8 or E 3, or a rook or queen any where 
in the open row, D D, &c. ,* the man that checks may also be taken by 
some otner man to whose attack he is open ; or a man may be placed 
between the king and the checking man, (unless it be the kni^t,) ir there 
be a vacant square between them : lastly, the king may be moved into 
another square which is not commanded by the adversary's men : the 
king is check-mated, and the ^me is lost, if he cannot extricate himself 
by either of these moves. A uhg cannot go kito a square next the oppo- 
rate king ; he cannot, therefore, give check ; because, in doing this, he 
would go into check himself. 

Castling is allowed once in a game : it consists in moving the king two 
souares to the right or left, and bringing the rook on that ude to the square 
aajoining the king on the other. Thus, the Idng may be moved from E 1 
to G 1, and the rook brought from H 1 to F 1 ; or the kin^ may be moved 
to C Ij and the rook from A 1 to D 1. For castling, that side is preferable 
on which the king will be most secure from attack : for thi» purpose, the 
three pawns on F, G, H 2, are kept in reserve, in order that he may re- 
treat behind them. Castlmg Is not allowable when the kitig, Ot (he took^ 

X 
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with which you would castle, haa been moved ; when the king is in check ; 
or when the king must pass over a square in which he would be checked. 
Suppose the king would move from £ 1 to G 1, he must pass through F 1. 
Butt if there be a queen or rook of the enemy's any where on the row, F^ 
as fiu* as it is open, or, in short, if F 1 bJe commanded by any one of the 
enemy's men, the king cannot give castle on that side ; neither can he do 
so when there is a man between himself and the rook. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

If the king^s pawn be advanced two squares, and the queen's one 
square, an opening is made both for the queen and the queen s bishop to 
the king's siae of tne board ; and the king's pawn cannot be taken, with- 
out the queen's pawn taking the adversary's man in turn, and supplying 
his place. If two pawns be advanced side by side, neither defends the 
other : this is sometimes done to further a plan of attack ; the pawn 
sacrificed on these occasions is called the gambit pawn. After the pawns 
are advanced a certain way, the knights may be brought forward, either 
to support them or act upon the offensive; 

The plan of attack should be gradually formed from the commence- 
ment of the game, and each step taken should have a tendency to for- 
ward it, unless when it is necessary to thwart the plan of the adversary. 
The player must not suffer himselr to be diverted from a well- concerted 
plan by any collateral advantage ; for the taking of a pawn or piece may 
prove injurious when it leads to a deviation from the principal object If 
your plan be discovered and frustrated, it is better to form a new one 
than persevere in the old. Your plan should not only be concealed from 
your adversary, but you must also discover, if possible, what your adver- 
sary can do to counteract your moves. A plan may be most effectually 
concealed by excluding the queens and rooks, or by executing it through 
the agency of inferior pieces or pawns ; or by masking the pieces in- 
tended to effect it, behind men which are apparently indifferent. The 
fikilAil player, if his moves be calculated with precision, will sacrifice his 
most important pieces without hesitation, to mislead his antagonist, or, 
when necessary, to the accomplishment of his plan ; nay, he will often do 
this intentioniuly, to lead his opponent into the hope of winning, and 
give his antagonist check-mate, when he fancies he has the game in his 
hands. It is far more common for a player to conceal his purpose till it 
is out of his opponent's power to frustrate it, and then to pursue it openly. 
To give check without havine it in your power to follow it up, is, in gene* 
ral, bad play. If your checking-piece can immediately be repulsed, you 
lose a move : never proceed to an attack, therefore, without good pre- 
paration; and, if your attack proceed well, do not suffer yourself to be 
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drawn aside after' any bait that your antagonist may throw in your way. 
The object in Chess is, to give check-mate, and not to take pieces. Sacri- 
fice your own willingly, when the loss of them will open the line of 
defence adopted by your opponent. 

If a man of the enemy be exposed, examine whether it were left so 
from necessity, oversight or design : you do not always gain by taking 
a piece ; you may be check-mated in consequence of taking even a queen. 
Be not eager to take a pawn in front of your king ; for, as your antago- 
nist cannot take him, he is frequently a better protection than a man of 
your own. If you cannot save a piece, endeavour to take one of the 
enemy's ; or, by improving your situation, obtain a compensation for the 
loss. Examine which vnll be the best, when you can talce a piece two or 
more ways. If your antagonist can ts^e the man in return, take it with 
that man which is of the least value. To exchange man for man, occa- 
sionally, is good play, or even to exchange a queen for a pawn, when this 
pawn would prevent you from giving mate ; or to exchange man for roan, 
when the enemy's man thus taken is one particularly in action. 

Guard your men suflEidently ; and if one doubly guarded of the 
enemy's be opposed to a guarded man of yours, let yours be trebly 
guarded. The more valuable men should be guarded by those of inferior 
worth ; for, if your opponent guard his inferior piece by another inferior 
piece, you cannot employ your better piece to take your enemy's, as it 
would be lost. A far advanced pawn should be well guarded, for it is 
often indispensable to a check-mate, and may make a queen. 

Castling is not always? advanta^ous, as n-om the confined situation in 
which it places the king, U sometimes (particularly when the adversary 
has his knights in play) prevents his escaping out of check. It is, how- 
ever, possible to retain .the power of doing so, and keep the requisite 
pawns in their places. For as long as you have it in your power to cas- 
tle, your opponent will be at a loss on which side to direct his attack ; 
when he has decided, and brought his main strength to bear on one 
side, you can frustrate his design by castling on the odier. It is not 
always good play not to stir the three pawns in front of the kin^ that has 
castled ; for, liberty of moving may be necessary to get the king out of 
check.- Crowd not your men too much together, as this restrains their 
movements: a man that cannot move is often worse than lost, by stand- 
ing in the way. Endeavour to crowd your antagonist's game, in which 
you may succeed, if he bring out his pieces too early, by driving them 
back with your pawns. Endeavour to open your own game by exchang- 
ing men in those parts where you want room, if you get unintentionalTy 
crowded. 

Never make a move without examining whether you be endangered 
by the last move of your antagonist ; nor without calculating whether it 

x2 
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will allow your enemy to ham you by his next Bewaiv of your enemr's 
j knights, as they command different squares. If a knight eommand tSe 
square of a queen or rook, at the sdme time that he gives efaeck, the jpiece 
must be lost unless the knight can be tak«n : to avoid this, which is 
called forking, when a knight is near, a good piece should never be kept 
on a square of the same colour as that occupied by your kkig. Do not let 
an enemy's pawn attack two of your i>ieees at Once. Beware of two, and 
still more <n three, pieces, that manifest a design on the sane square. 
Block up the way to such square by one oi your pawns or a guarded 
piece.- Tour queen should never stand before ;^oor king ; asy in such a 
situation, she may be lost, bf a guarded rook bemg brought in her froni. 

OAIfBS r0k PRACTICE* 

At the moves to which a * is set a piece is taken ; at f check is given ; 
X means check-mate ; at q. a queen is made. 



VOOL'8 BfAre. 

Move WHITE. 

1 G 2 to 6 4 
3 F 2 .. F 3 



I 
3 
5 
If 
9 
11 
13 



1 
3 
5 

7 

9 

11 



Move BLACK. 

2 E 7 to E 6 
4 8 .. H4: 

scholar's mate. 



1 E 2 

3 F 1 

5 D 1 

7 H 5 



to 



E 4 
C 4 
H5 
F 7»J 



2 E 
4 F 
6 D 



7 
8 
7 



to 



EASY CHECK-MATE. 



E 
D 
G 
£ 
P 
D 



2 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 



to 



H5 



E 2 

F 2 

G 1 

F 1 

D 2 

B 1 



E 4 
D 3 
F 3 
P 5« 
E 5* 
H5t 
F 7t 



2 
4 

■I 

to 

12 



E 
G 
P 
G 6 
D 7 
E 8 



7 
7 
7 



to 



aAiCB A, 



to 



E 
P 
P 
C 



4 
4 

S 

4 



D4 
C 3 



2 E 7 

4 E 5 

6 G7 

8 F 8 

10 D 7 

12 C 7 






to 



£ 5 
C 5 
D 6 



E 5 

P 5 
P $• 
D 9 
E 7 



E 
P 
G 
G 

C 




4» 

5 
7 

$ 
9 
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GAME 4 CONTINUED. 






MoT« WHITE. 


M»T« BLACK* 


t 


13 H 2 


to 


H4 


14 H 7 


to 


H6 


15 H4 




5» 


16 H 6 




G5» 


17 H 1 




H8» 


18 G 7 




H8* 


19 F 3 




E 5 


20 D 6 




E 5» 


21 D 1 




H5 


22 D 8 




F 6 


23 D 4 




E 5» 


24 F 6 




G7 


25 E 5 




E 6 


26 G 8 




F 6 


27 E S 




F 7»t 


28 E 8 




F 8 


29 c r 




F 4» 


80 F 6 




H5* 


31 F 4 




D 6X 

GAME 5. 








1 E 7 


to 


E 5 


2 E 2 


to 


E 4 


3 6 8 


• • 


F 6 


4 B 1 


• • 


C 3 


5 F 8 


• • 


C*5 


6 P 1 


• • 


€ 4 


7 Cestles 




8 G 1 


• • 


F 3 


9 F 8 




E 8 


10^ Castles 




11 C 7 




C 6 


12 D 1 




E 2 


13 D 7 




D 5 


14 £ 4 




D 5^ 


IS E 6 




B 4 


16 F 3 




G 5 


17 C 6 




D 5» 


18 C 3 




D 5» 


19 F 6 




D 5^ 


20 E 2 




H 5 


21 D 5 




F 6 


22 H 5 




F 7»t 


S3 G 8 




H 8 


24 F 7 




G 8t 
F 7i 


25 £ 6 




G 8» 


26 G 5 








GAME 6. 








1 E 2 


to 


E i 


2 E 7 


to 


£ 5 


3 G 1 


• • 


F 8 


4 B 7 




C 6 


5 F 1 


• • 


C 4 


6 F 8 




C 5 


7 C 2 


m • 


c z 


8 D 8 




B 7 


9 Castles 




10 D 7 




D 6 


U D 2 


■ • 


D 4 


12 C 5 




B 6 


1$ C 1 


• • 


G 5 


14 ,F 7 




F 6 


15 G 5 


• 


H 4 


16 G 7 




G 5 


17 F 3 


• • 


G 5» 


18 F 6 




G 5» 


19 D 1 


• # 


H 5t 
G 5* 


20 E '8 




D 7 


21 H 4 


• t 


22 E 7 




O 7 


23 C 4 


• • 


E «t 


24 D 7 


» ^ 


E 6* 


25 H 5 


• f 


E 8f 


^ G 8 


f • 


» 7 


27 D 4 


• • 


D 51 









S25 
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GAME 7. 



M»T« 


WHITB. 


MoTe 1 


BLAC 


!E. 


1 


£ 2 


to 


E 4 


2 


E 7 


to 


E 5 


3 


F 2 


. . 


F 4 


4 


E 5 


• • 


F 4 


5 


G 1 


• • 


F 3 


6 


G 7 


a . 


G 5 


7 


F 1 




C 4 


8 


F 7 


. « 


F 6 


9 


F 3 




G 5* 


10 


F 6 


. . 


G 5* 


11 


D 1 




H 6+ 


12 


E 8 


• • 


E 7 


13 


H 5 




G 5+ 


14 


E 7 


• . 


E 8 


15 


G 5 




H 5t 


16 


£ 8 


• . 


E 7 


17 


H 5 




E 5| 

GAME 


8. 








1 


E 2 


to 


E 4 


2 


E 7 


to 


E 5 


8 


F 2 




F 4 


4 


E 5 


• . 


F 4* 


5 


G 1 




F 3 


6 


H7 


. . 


H 6 


7 


F 1 




C 4 


8 


G 7 


• • 


G 5 


9 


H 2 




H 4 


10 


F 7 


* 


F 6 


11 


F 3 




G 5» 


12 


F 6 


. • 


G 5* 


18 


D 1 




H 5+ 


14 


E 8 


. • 


E 7 


15 


H 5 




F 7" 


16 


E 7 


• . 


D 6 


17 


F 7 




b 5 


18 


D 6 


• • 


E 7 


19 


D 5 




E 5: 

GAME 


9. 








1 


E 2 


to 


E 4 


2 


E 7 


to 


E 5 


8 


F 2 




F 4 


*• 4 


E 5 


■ • 


F 4» 


5 


G 1 




F 3 


6 


G 7 


• • 


G 5 


7 


F 1 




C 4 


8 


G 5 


• • 


G 4 


9 


C 4 




F 7*t 


10 


E 8 


. . 


F 7» 


11 


F 3 




E 5t 
G4*t 


12 


F 7 


. . 


E 6 


13 


D 1 




14 


E 6 


. . 


E 5* 


15 


G 4 




F 5t 


16 


E 5 


• . 


D 6 


17 


D 2 




D4 


18 


F 8 


• • 


G 7 


19 


C 1 




F 4*t 


20 


D 6 


• • 


E 7 


21 


F 4 




G 5t 


22 


G 7 


• • 


F 6 


23 


E 4 




E 5 


24 


F 6 


. . 


G S* 


25 


F 5 




G 5*t 


26 


£ 7 


• • 


£ 8 


27 


O 5 




H 5t 


28 


£ 8 


• • 


£ 7 


29 


Castles. 




30 


D 8 


• • 


E 8 


81 


H 5 


. • 


Q 6+ 
F 6f 


32 


E 7 


. . 


E 6 


83 


F 1 


* • 


34 


G 8 


. . 


F 6» 


85 


G^ 


. . 


F 6»t 


86 


E 6 


. . 


D ft Y 
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SITUATIONS. 

In the following Sittiations the same symbols for check, check-mate, 
&C. are used as in the preceding games. 

SITUATION 1, 



MOTC 


WHITE. 




Mov« 


BLACK 


1 


F 3 


to 


G5t 
F 6+ 


2 


G6 


to 


G5» 


3 


F 1 


• • 


4 


£6 


• • 


F 6* 


5 


D 1 


• • 


D6J 

SITUATION 


2. 








1 


C 4 


to 


H4 


2 


H3 


to 


H4» 


3 


B 3 




G8t 


4 


H8 


• • 


G8t 


5 


C 6 




£7" 
F 7" 


6 


G8 


• • 


H8 


7 


E 5 




8 


F 8 


• • 


F 7* 


9 


C 1 




C 8+ 
F 8*J 


10 


F 7 


• • 


F 8 


11 


C 8 


















SITUATION 


3. 








1 


C 1 


to 


F 4i 


• 


2 


B 8 


to 


A 8 


3 


A4 




B6 


k 


4 


A7 




B 6* 


5 


£ 1 




A 1 


k 


6 


B 4 




A 6 


7 


A 1 




A6*t 


8 


B7 




A 6* 


9 


F 1 




G 2f 


10 


A8 




A 7 


11 


G6 




B 6»t 


12 


A7 




B 6* 


13 


C 5 




D7t 
E 3t 


14 


B 6 




A 7 


15 


F 4 




16 


C 8 




C 5 


17 


£ 3 




C 5*r 

SITUATION 


4. 








1 


£ 4 


to 


E 8+ 
D7 


2 


B 7 


to 


C 8 


3 


F 8 




4 


B 8 


• • 


B7 


5 


A 5 




A 6 


6 


B 7 


• • 


A 6^ 


7 


D 7 




C 5+ 
C 6*t 


8 


B 6 


• • 


C 6* 


9 


£ 8 




10 


H 6 


• • 


C 6» 


11 


E 1 




Alt 


12 


A 6 


• • 


B 7 


13 


F 1 




BIJ 

SITUATION 


5. 








1 


£ 3 


to 


A 7*1- 


2 


A8 


to 


A7t 


3 


D 1 


• . 


A If 


4 


A7 


« • 


B 8 


5 


D 2 


• • 


F 4+ 

C 7*t 


6 


C 8 


** 


C 7 


7 


F 4 


• • 


8 


B 8 


• • 


C 8 


9 


A 1 


• • 


A 8i 


h 


10 


C 8 


• • 


D7 
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SITUATION 5 CONTINUED. 



Mot* 


WHITE. 


More 


BLACK. 


11 


A 8 


to 


D8t 


12 


D7 


to 


E 6 


13 


D 8 


• • 


E 8t 


14 


E 6 


• . 


D7 


15 


E 8 


• • 


E 7f 
B 61 


16 


D 7 


• a 


C 8 


17 


D5 


• • 
















SITUATION 


6. 






• 


1 


E 3 


to 


A7t 


2 


B 8 


to 


A 7« 


3 


E 1 


• • 


A 1* 


4 


A7 




B 8 


5 


A 1 


• ■ 


A 8t 


6 


B 8 




A 8« 


7 


C 3 


• • 


C 8»t 


8 


A 8 




A 7 


9 


B 5 


• • 


B6t 
D3 


10 


A 7 




A 6 


11 


C 2 


• • 


12 


A 6 




A 5 


13 


C 8 


• • 


A 8: 

SITUATION 


7. 








1 


D4 


to 


D8*t 


2 


B 8 


to 


D 8« 


3 


D 3 




C4+ 

G6t 


4 


G8 


. . 


H8 


5 


F 4 




6 


H7 


. ■ 


G6» 


7 


H5 




G6*t 
H6*f 


8 


G 4 


• . 


H6 


9 


H3 




10 


G7 


« • 


H6» 


11 


E7 




F 6% 

SITUATION 


8. 








1 


A 8 


to 


A 7t 


2 


H7 


to 


G6 


3 


A 7 


• • 


G 7 


4 


G 6 


. • 


H5 


5 


F 4 


• • 


H4 


6 


H5 


• . 


H4 


7 


n4 


• • 


F 5 


8 


E 4 


. . 


F 5» 


9 


G 2 


• • 


G3 


10 


H4 


. . 


H3» 


11 


E 6 


• • 


F4:: 

SITUATION 


9. 








1 


D5 


to 


D 1 


2 


E 7 


to 


E 8 


3 


E 5 


• • 


D6 


4 


E 8 


• • 


P8 


5 


F 5 


• • 


F 8J 

SITUATION 


10. 








1 


E 5 


to 


E 1 


2 


£ 8 


to 


D 8 


3 


E 1 


• • 


C 1 


4 


D8 


• • 


£ 8 


6 


C 1 


• • 


C 8J 
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SITUATION 11. 








More 


WHITE. 


More BLACK. 


1 


A6 


to 


C 7+ 2 


g? 


to 


C 7* 


8 


D6 


• • 


D 7- 


1- 4 
6 


• • 


D 7* 


5 


B 5 


• • 


D 6- 


D 7 


• • 


D 6» 


7 


E 5 


■ • 


D 6* 8 


What he 


pleases. 


9 


D6 


• • 


D 7J 

SITUATION 12. 








1 


D 1 


to 


P 3i 


1* 2 


D5 


to 


E 6 


8 


D3 




G6 


4 


E 6 




D 7 


5 


G6 




F 5 


6 


D7 




E 8 


7 


C 5 




C 6 


8 


E 8 




D8 


9 


D 4 




D5 


10 


D8 




E 8 


11 


F 3 




E 4 


12 


E 8 




D 8 


13 


C 6 




C 7] 


h 14 


D8 




E 8 


15 


D 6 




D7 


16 


E 8 




E 7 


17 


D5 




D6: 


• 




• 










SITUATION 13. 








1 


E 1 


to 


E 2 


2 


B 1 


to 


A3 


3 


F 6 




F 7 


4 


A 2 




B i 


5 


C 8 




C li 


h 6 


B 1 




A2 


7 


B 2 




E 5- 


8 


A2 




A 8 


9 


F 7 




A7- 


10 


A 3 




B 4 


11 


A 7 




D4 


12 


B 4 




A 5 


13 


D 4 




6 2 


14 


A 5 




A 6 


IS 


E 5 




F 4 


16 


A 6 




A 7 


17 


P4 




D 2 


18 


A7 




A8 


19 


E 8 




E 1 


20 


A8 




A 7 


»1 


O 1 




E 2 


22 


A 7 




B7 


23 


B 2 




G7i 


f 24 


B 7 




A 8 


25 


G 7 




P 8 


?6 


A8 




B 7 


27 


F 8 




E 7 


28 


B 7 




A 8 


29 


E 7 




D8 


80 


A 8 




B ? 


31 


C 1 




C 7 


82 


B 7 




B 6 


83 


D8 




D 6 


34 


B 6 




B5 


35 


C 7 




C 5 


86 


B 5 




A4 


37 


D6 




C 6 


38 


A 4 




A8 


39 


C 5 




A 5 


40 


A 3 




B 2 


41 


C 6 




C 2 


42 


B 3 




C2n 
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STALE-MATE. 

We have already stated that if you have no pawn or piece, except the 
king, on the board, or even none that you can move, and that your king, 
hot being already in check, cannot move without going into check, a 
itale-mate ensues, and vou win the game. To be able to force your an* 
tagonist to give you stale-mate, you must either have one of your pawns 
on die rooirs line, or else keep one of your adversary's on a rooVs or 
knight's line. 

CAPPED PAWNS. 

A player sometimes engages to give mate with a particular pawn, 
marked for the jmrpose. This is called a capped paum. 

White may, in addition, undertake that nis pawn shall pass between 
all his adversary's pawns ; not taking any of these, though each shall be 
liable to be captured ; and leaving, at every move, only one way for Black 
to play. This b ascribed to Marshal Saxe. 

FORCED STALE-MATE. 

Forced stale-mate is where, in the progress of the game, one player 
engages to force the other to give him stale-mate, or else to lose the game. 
To do this, you must have a pawn upon one of the lines of tiie castles, or 
otherwise keep a pawn belonging to your opponent, upon a knight's or 
castle's line, as in stale-mate. 

THE LOSING GAME. 

In the losing game, that party wins who succeeds in obliging the other 
to give him che^-mate. This, we ne^d scarcely observe, is quite the 
reverse of the usual game, and a mere device of experienced players, to 
shew their skill. It is generall^^ managed by leading on an adversary's 
pawn, and making him change his line, as in the case of forced stale-mate. 

DIAGRAMS FROM THE SPANISH. 

It affords us angular g^tification to be enabled to lay before our 
readers the following few Diagrams, which we have, personally, proved, 
from a very old and scarce Spanish author, with the accompanying expla- 
nations, now first translated, as we believe, from the original, expressly 
for this work. 



L 
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DlAQBAUB TROH TBC SPAHISH.— No, 1. 

White effer$ (e gite chtek-mali tit two movet. 



ith the CBBtle. If the Black, iftEr the ' 

, place hia »Mle in C, the White ffiill nuke 

.. _ ^ , jk-mate the adre««iy. If, inalead otmoving 

is oaatle, the BUek make hij pawn a. queen, the White may, by remoring 



hi« luilght to B, open a cbeck-m 



DlAOBJJU IROK THE SFAMISB.— No. Si. 

While aadcrfctfcw to via w Itire* n«vt$- 



While checlu bv playing the knight into A i Blacl( takn th« knight 
nth his cattle i While cbecka agtdn with hli castle in B ; die Black 
(akca the culle, and b cbeck-mated b; White noviiig hii otlieT 



ld,« 
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DiAaRtuB FBOM IHB SpAniia. — No. 3. 
White midertaktt to ctuck-male mitk the paten, in four Humtt. 



Totfka Ihii, hli flrat move is with the king to A : hii Mcond, with th 
bishop to B I hit ibiid, with the sunt lo C ; tmd then ^a cbeck-mates, b 
placing the pawn in D. 
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DlAORAHS FKOH THE SfAKISH.— No. 4. 

White cktek-mates unth hit paam, in five m 



First. White cbecki with liia cssOe in A ; tie then moves the some pece 
to B; next, check is ^ven with the pawn in C; egiiniaD; and nuile widi 
the other pawn In E. 



DUOHAHS FKOU THE SpAHUH.-~No. 5. 

Wkitt gitet chttk-taaU is nx meeei. 



White's fint more li with the knight in A i hii •econd, check with the 
cutle in B,- hii third, with the sunc in C ; fourthly, he checka with the 
pawn in D ; flfthlir, the iike with the same in E ; and, in the next nii>ve, 
check-mate will b« ^ven by tlie other pawn's nuking one more forwud. 



DlAaBAUU FROU THE SPANISH.— No. & 

White teUl ghe check-Mate in «n>f>i ntvea. 



... _ . „. . __i the olber la next 

moved to B ; and then giving checlt In C ; the king noir goei to D ; diedc 
iigiTen with the leTt-hnnd pawn In E;acain with ttw same in F j and then 
ebeek-niale mint, of a necesnty, fallav, from the Bthei pawn. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Thus have we dallied and toyed with this royal game, until it has 
reached a length, which its importance alone could warrant Although 
our work is devoted to the junior classes of the community, we flatter our- 
selves that even their seniors may glean much information from its pa^es ; 
it would, however, be far more pleasant to us to hear, that by means of the 
Instructions which we have glaaly afforded on this subject, our juvenile 
friends were enabled to carry off the palm of victory from those who 
exceed them, and equal us, in years, than even that the latter, however 
highly we respect them, and however happy we may be to benefit all those 
who may glance through our pages, ^ere so improved by the study of our 
remarks, p^mes, and diagrams, as to vanquish any of our young friends who 
had previously the honour of beating them. That a skilful boy may 
equal a man at this fine game, has been pretty well proved by the exhibi- 
tion of the celebrated Automaton Chess-nlayer, of which a full account 
will be found among our descriptions of other famous Automata, un- 
under the head of "Feats of Legerdemain," in a subsequent part of Uie 
work. This Automaton beat many clevex players, and its moves were 
said to be directed by a boy who worked unseen within it; it was so 
asserted, at least, in a well known pamphlet, entitled " The Chess-player 
Detected," which assertion, De Kempelen, the constructor of this ingenious 
Automaton, it seems, did not contradict. Our duty, rather than our 
inclination, compels us at once to conclude our article on Chess. Fain would 
we have added a few rich and racy anecdotes of Chess-playing, before we 
closed, but our limits will not allow it. Willingly would we have spoken 
of that famous king, who made his castle-court a Chess- field, on which the 
pieces played were living squires, some attired in murrey and cloth of 
gold, others in costly vests of ethereal blue, powdered with silver stars ; 
while kniehts, tntifid cap-a-pee, gorgeous as for a tournament, pranced 
through the chequers, at the bidding of the king and his rival in the game, 
who governed the moves of that splendid field fVom a canopied balcony 
above. ^ We should not have forgotten that irascible scion of royalty, in Ihe 
olden time, who,* when beaten by his brother, took up the massive Chess- 
board, and, most unfratemally, broke his victor's head ;— rfior that man, 
who, by often playing with a hot and testy master, knew his temperament 
so well, that the instant he made a check-mate move, he flew like an arrow 
from the room, to save his sconce from a similar fate to that of the ro) al 
player to whom we have just alluded ;~nor that great individual, who, 
being under sentence of death, received a peremptory summons to the 
fetal block when playing a game of Chess, and begged that the officer who 
came to lead him to his doom would bear witness tnat he had the best of 
the game. Had we ♦* ample room and scope enough,*' we would, with « 

Y 
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It least, it not to our readers, — relate the 

luirement of the giune. It was under tbe 

1 ataleLy elma of Gray's-Inn GBrdena where we first learnt lo know 
what check and check-mate meant. Many a Dleht and oft have we, Itaea 
just emer^ng from our boyhood, glode forth thnjugh a piivale gateway 
into that qiiiel place, and spreading our board upon the grasi, played by 
the light of a full summer-moon, until the world, and aU that moved upon 
it, except the kings, the queens, the knights, and those " stdut men at 
arms" on the pigmy field beneath us, were fo^otten. Our tutor in tl.e 

.-..t ^„. -r .V : x.:.f, pa^j professors teach in 

, now between usi— he be-, 
came a toamer, and is now, perhaps, while we are thinking of the night 
when first we beat him, dreaming ol that piginy board beneaCh the elms 
of thoie cool and shady gardens, though repo«ing, it icay be, on a sandy 

fiillow in the wilds of Afric; the roat of the great riTer-horse his rude 
ullaby, and the fearful KaiTere tracking hia course: or, it may be. that he 
Is calculating mo'es on Ihe summit of ilie Andes ; check-mating an Abyssi- 
nian chief; or, having aasumed the turban of the Moslems, is squatting in 
a bower, and playing Chew, in outward appearance 

It Enrfc, toii^ an Krafi. 
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than Cbe [riOing occurreDcea of his youthful days. Tbe latter ennsie afl 
Ibnr little liletories on the " Ublet of the biain," and leUiu gll their oii- 



_ ^ ^ ^ rs after thoae w 

fallen place are past away and'forgolten, — or, al least, until they luie left 
but a dim and fast-lading recoid in (he ■• chamber of.tHe mind." We 
cannot, if our life depended on it, remember where »e first Ban the greatest 
»udior of the day,^ — nor when, within three or fcur years, we first shook 
the "great captain of the age" by the handi but the memory of that mo- 
^ ^ ^ erealed to our delighted youug gaze the mountebank in all 



only a fhiitian of the last past 
of ine moat weighty and inllue 



loat weighty and injlueatial, perh^!, of our whole Ufe, which took 
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place some ten years ago, or thereabout, has almost departed firom us; 
we cannot, mentally, and without a blunder, con it over fact by fact in 
regular order, as we often do the first exhibition of Legerdemain that we 
ever witnessed; — we see only disjointed portions of it huddled confusedly 
t(^ether — ^the shadow of the event, vague and indistinct as the moiniug 
vapour, flits occanonally before our mind's eye, but the substance itself b 
almost buried in oblivion; — ^while every feature of that seeming magidan, 
who swallowed fire — ^k^t H alive and brilliant below the surface of water, 
— enacted other feats <n apparent dominion over the elements, — caused 
dumb fip^ures to give proper answers to all sorts of quesdons, — ^padlocked 
an urchin's cheek, — and in a hundred ways cheated our eves, nefore we 
had well worn out our second suit of boy's clothes, — is as weU remembered, 
as though we had never ceased to look upon him. He has lon^ since been 
dead,— his body is no more; but in an instant, we can conjure up his 
image, as he stood before us, smiling contentedly, whiie bathing his hands 
in molten lead ! The very order ofthe wonders he performed has not yet 
escaped us, and we doubt not, but that should we live to be grey-headed, 
we snail ever be able to tell the colour of his eyes, — ^the predse position of 
a mole which he had on his face, — the first, second, third, fourth, and so 
on, up to the twentieth feai which he exhibited. He was an itinerant 
quack doctor's Jack Pudding, — a mountebank, as we afterwards ascer- 
tained; but, at that time, we had not the least idea of who or what he 
could be. It was evident, to our unpractised eye, that he was not a mere 
mortal ; for, no man, as we thought, innocent as we were, could by any 
possibility conjure a shining, which we held fast in our hand, into one of 
our little school-fellows' pockets, or make a haberdasher's shop of liis 
mouth, and draw from it dozens upon dozens of yards of ribbons of all 
colours, and at the option of those around him; we could not conceive that 
human flesh could withstand red-hot iron, or that anv power short of 
witidicraft fx>idd remove a thing from be&re our eyes, whioi wore all the 
time earnestly fixed on it, vnthout our seeing its motion. What virtue 
was there, we reasoned thus, in ** Hiccius doctuisl" whe.^i uttered by the 
lips of ano&er ? — But no sooner did he pronounce those mysterious wordis, 
than money danced about as if it possessed life. Would " Crinkum Bovis» 
Domine JovisI" restore a chicken to life aft» its head was cut off, were 
the phrase to come from any but him? — ^It was clearly impossible. What 
could he be then? Certainly not a mere mortal; and if not — what was 
he? Here we were as much involved and puzzled in coiyecture, as a 
grave {^liosopher upon some learned and abetruse problem. The feat 
which aaystified us most was this: — He ofpparently devoured a piece of 
law meat, and then actuaUy, as it seemed to us, swallowed a quantity of 
«re, as he said, to dress it— thus making his stomach its own cook, and his 
made, a kitchen! 
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Remembering, as we do, the delight we felt at this, our first glance at 
Legerdemsdn, and the pleasure which we afterwards derived on sundry 
occasions during the youthful |)eriod of our life, from similar, but still more 
astonishing and scientific exhibitions, as well as the gratification it fre- 
quently afforded us, when a boy, to play off certain feats of conjuring, 
which we had learnt from a hi|^hly-talented professor ; and knowing, as 
we well do, that the youthful mmd is, as ours once was, fond of this sort 
of recreation, we shall bestow even more than our. usual nains in making 
this article as rich and complete as can be consistent witn the nature of 
our work. We think that it would be by no means rash in us to pledge 
ourselves, that there is no superior treatise on Legerdemain to be obtained ; 
it is true, that there are a few more bulky ones, but tbej contain so much 
useless matter, and accounts of tricks which it is either impossible to per- 
form at all, or, at any rate, by the rude, andquated instructions which 
they afford, that one half of them is useless. The following pages will, we 
trust, be found to contain every thing that is valuable in this art, unen- 
cumbered with dross. We have brought a tolerable share of knowledge 
on this matter, to the preparation of " Feats of Legerdemain ;" we have 
also gleaned the cream ot several old and scarce works, and translated 
many choice recreations from foreign publications on this subject. Several 
friendly contributions have been afforded to us; and what is of the greatest 
value, we have been fiivoured with the assistance of some eminent and 
highly popular professors of the art; so that, we are enabled to present to 
our young readers a collection of conjuring tricks, which is at once copious 
and select. Our object has been, not only to facilitate the acquisition of 
such a variety of amusing feats, as will render him, who Is enabled to 
exhibit them, a parlour magidan, but also to instruct our young readers 
in the mode of performing several master-pieces of Legeraemam, which 
remiire considerable agility, and expensive apparatus, so that they may 
understand the means of effecting the apparent wonders displayed by the 

Eublic professors of the art In addition to the Feats of Legerdemain, we 
ave devoted severid of our pages to descriptions of various Automata and 
Androides, which have been exhibited to tne public. The Marionnettes, 
or figures, whose motions are governed by string, are too simple for a 
lei^gdiened notice ; it is true, that, among the ancients, they were deemed 
of importance sufficient to be exhibited in their public shows, — but they are 
now mere toys, of which every lad knows the construction ; for there are 
few who have not at one time or other possessed, played with, and dissected 
a pasteboard harlequin, or a bleeding nun. An improvement has lately 
been made on these juvenile Marionnettes, which, while we are on this 
subject, is perhaps deserving of notice. The limbs, body, and head of a 
comic figure, are drawn and coloured on a piece of paper, cut out, and 
gummed separately to a piece of card of similar cUmensions ; they are then 
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united by bite of thread, which, actir^ as hinges, suffer them to play 
loosely, and in various directions, when the body is moved. A piece m 
dark twine is fastened, ' by its middle, to the back of the body ; the ends 
are tied, by a boy, just below his two knees ; he sits, on a low stool, in a 
dark place, with a light on the ground, a little in front o^ him — the specta* 
tors standing at some distance from the light By moving his knees 
quickly to and from each other, a variety of grotesque motions is given to 
tiie Marionnette, which dances, apparently, without assistance. 

To render the recreations more easy of attainment, we have adopted a 
plan of classification, so that they may be proceeded in gradually, from 
the most simple tricks to those which are more complicated, and conse- 
quently, more difficult We doubt not, but that this part of the work will 
be a favourite amusement with our readers, and that it will afford much 
innocent amusement during the long evenings of winter, around the com- 
fortable parlour fire, to many a little social circle. Such is our end and 
intent; and we assure those who amuse themselves, whether alone or in 
society, with these Feats of Legerdemain, that they are indulging only in 
what IS often instructive, generally agreeable, and always innocent 

We must detain our readers frqm the practical instructions, to make 
a few more observations, which are necessary, as well on our own behalf 
as for their benefit. We wish it to be remembered, that in addition to 
the matter contained under this tide, many excellent sdentific recreations, 
which will be accounted capital conjuring tricks, are to be found in the 
preceding pages, among the Chemical, Arithmetical, Optical, and Mag- 
tietic Amusements, and elsewhere in the work ; where they are more 
properly placed than they would be here ; and to these we take leave to 
refer those who have an inclination to become " Magiciens de Society." 
The Wonderful Swan, for instance, under the head of ** Magnetic Amuse- 
ments," was a favourite trick with the celebrated Breslaw, who used to 
make it s]^ell any person's name e^t command, bv having the inside edge 
of the basin, in which it floated, marked with the twenty-four letters of 
the alphabet. He had a powerful magnet concealed about his person, and 
the swan, of r;ourse, followed his motions. Thus, if he wished the swan 
to spell James, he would first move toward J, and the swan being attracted 
by the magnet, would drive its bill against the letter ; he would then go to 
A, and so on, till the word, was spelt. Breslaw was not a littie dis<x»n- 
certed one evening in the JFIaymarket. The late Sir Francis Blake Dela- 
val, going to see his exhibition, took a magnet in his pocket, and faai^; 
the performer on the opposite part of the table, the swaa, between the two 
attractive instruments, became fixed in the middle ; the artist, perceivitig he 
could not perform as usual, exclaimed, that there was some one in the room 
in the secret, and who counteracted bis intention. Sir Frands smiled, 
^wed. hi» magnet, and the trick became no longer wonderful. 
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leaving the Uiter poised on the tip of yoi 
--" ---■-' -0 do thif -■-'- —-'--- 



of the middle linger of jour left band, 
th it« centre eisctly over your finger's 
a Btoait fillip with the middle finger of 
V J r„^ under the penny, 



IB carefully struck, as lo drive it atrajglit ofC the Hneer; if you flUip it 
upward, it will, of courMj take the penny with it. CVidtcitt.J 



Pour aome water into a plate, light a hit of loosely- crumpled paper, 
and throw it into a glus; Iben (urn (he glut upside dovm, wiUi the 
burning paper In it, in the plale, and the water will gradually ri^e from 
the plate into the glaas, until the latter becomea half full, to that the surface 
of the water it contains is much higher than that of what ii left in the 



wood across the moutb of 
aurbce of the water ; then putb 

inner, you may put a bandkei 



candle lighted, and, witb a steady hand, convey th< 

of the water { then putb it carefully down, luid tbeca 
the water; you may even bring llie candle op agaii 
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The principal art in performing this trick, conasts in the nicety of 
brining the mouth of the glass exactly level with the surface of the water ; 
for, if you put it in the least on one side, the water will rush in, and con • 
sequently put out the candle, or, in the other case, wet the handkerchief; 
so that, a nice eye and steady hand are necessarily requisite for this per- 
formance. 

THE iENTINEL EGO. 

Lay a looking-glass upon an even table; take a fresh egg, and shake it 
for some time, so that the yolk may be broken and mixed up with the 
white. You may then, with a steady hand, balance it on its point, and 
make it stand on the glass. This it would be impossible to do while the 
egg was in its natural state. 

THE BRIDGE OF KNIVES. 

To erect the bridge of knives, you must first place three glasses, or 
small cups at the comers of a supposed triangle, and about the length of 

one of the knives you use distant from 
each other, upon a table, the floor, or any 
even surface. Then take three knives, 
and arrange them upon the glasses in 
the manner represented by the cut. The 
blade of No. 1 (as you may perceive by 
nspecting the engraving) goes over that 
of No. 2, and the blade of No. 2 passes 
across that of No. t3, which rests on that 
of No. 1. The knives being placed in this position, their blades will sup- 
port each other. 

EATABLE CANDLE-ENDS. 

Peel some large apples that are rather of a yellow tint ; cut several 
pieces out of them in the shape of a candle-end, round, of course, at the 
bottom, and square at the top ; in fact, as much as possible, like a candle 
that has been burnt down within an inch or so. Then, cut some slips out 
of the insides of sweet almonds, fashion them as much in the shape df 
spermaceti wicks as you can, stick them into your mock candles, light 
them for an instant, so as to make their tops black, blow them out again, 
and they are ready for use. When you produce them, light them, ^the 
almond will readily take fire, and flame {ov>^ few moments,) put them into 
your mouth, chew and swallow them one afler another. This may well 
be called the ju^ler's dessert. 
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THE LITTLE FLOATING BEACON. 

Fasten a piece of lead to the end of a candle which has been half burnt; 
place it very gently in the water, so that it may find its proper equilibrium ; 
then light it, and it will burn to the end without sinking. 

THE RINGS AND RIBBONS. 

Take two pieces of ribbon, precisely afike in length, breadth, and 
colour ; double each of them, separately, so that their ends meet ; then 
tie them together very neatly, with a bit of silk (^ their own colour, by 
the middle, or crease made in doubling them. This must all be done 
beforehand. When you are going to exhibit the trick, pass some rings 
on the doubled ribbons, and give the two ends of one ribbon to one person 
to hold, and the two ends of the other to another. Do not let them pull 
hard, or the silk will break, and your trick be discovered by the rings tail- 
ing on the ground, on account of the separation of the ribbons. Request 
the two persons to approach each other, and take one end from each of 
them, and without their perceiving it, return to each of them the eild 
which the other had previously held. By now giving the rings', which 
appeared strung on the ribbons, a slight pull, you may break the silk, and ' 
they will fijl into your hand. 

THE THUMB-STRING. 

This is a very simple trick, but by performing it quickly, you may 
surprize and puzzle a spectator very, considerably. Wind a piece of string 

round your thumb, thus : — Let one end of it (aj 
drop between the thumb and fore-finger of your 
left hand; then wind the other part, which you 
retain in your right hand, two or three times 
round your thumb ; next^ make a little loop (b) 
with the same end, which hold between your 
finger and thumb. Now let go the end, (c) 
and take hold of the end, ( a J which you must 
have left about six or eight inches lon^, and you 
may make a spectator fancy you pass it through 
the loop, and take hold of it again, when so passed 
through, in die twinkling of an eye. To increase the suiprize, you may 
make the loop as small as possible. This apparent piece of manual dex» 
terity is performed by passing that end of the string marked a, as quickl> 
as possible round the top of the thumb, so as to come betweefn the fore- 
finger and thumb ; it will thus get into the loop, and you will seem to have 
passed the end through it. 
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WINE UPON WATER. 

Half fill a glass with water, throw a bit of the cmmb of a loaf into it, 
about the size of a nut, pour some wine lightly on the bread, and you will 
see the water at the bottom of the glass, and the wine floating at the top 
of it. 

tHE conjuror's joke. 

Take a ball in each hand, and stretch your hands as iar as you can, 
one from the other ; then state that )rou wHl contrive to make both the 
balls come into either hand, without bringing the hands near each other. 
If any one dispute your power of doing this, you have no more to do, 
than to lay one ball down upon the table, turn yourself, and take it up 
with your other hand. Thus, both the balls will he in one of your hands, 
without their approaching eadi other. 

THE perilous GOBLET. 

To fill a glass with water, so that no one may touch it without spilling 
all the water. — Fill a common wine-glass or goblet with water, and place 
upon it a bit of paper, so as to cover the water and edge of the glass; put 
the palm of your hand on the paper, and taking hold oC the glass with the 
other, suddenly invert it on a very smooth tabl^, and gently draw out 
the paper; the water will remain suspended in the glass, and it will be 
impossible to move the glass, without spilling all the water. 

THE ENCHANTED COCK. 

Bring a cock into a room with both your hands close to Kis wings, and 
hold them tight ; nut him on a table, and point his beak down as itxtif/bt 
as possible ; then let any one draw a line, with a piece of chalk, directlv 
from its beak, and all the noise you can possibly make will not disturb 
him, for some dme, from the seeming letnargy, which that position you 
have laid him in has effected. 

TO LIGHT A CANDLE BY SMOKE. 

When a candle is burnt so long as to leave a tolerably laxge wick, blow 
it out ; a dense smoke, which is composed of hydrogen and carbon, will 
immediately arise. Then, if another candle, or lighted taper, foe applied 
to the utmost verge of this smoke, a verv strange phenomenon wilt take 
place : the flame of the lighted candle will be conveyed to that just blown 
out, as if it were borne on a cloud, or, rather, it will seem like a mimic flash 
of lightning proceeding at a slow rate. 
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THE WONDERFUL RE-ILLUMINATION. 

After having exhibited the trick of lighting a candle by smoke, privately 
put a bit of paper between your fingers, and retire to one corner of the 

room with a single candle, and pass the 
hand, in which you hold the paper, 
several times slowly over the candle, 
until the paper takes fire; then immedi- 
ately bloTi^the candle out, and presently, 
{>ass your hand over the snuff, and re- 
ight It with the paper. You may then 
crumple the paper, at the same time 
extinguishing the flame, by squeezing it 
suddenly, without burning yourself.^ If 
this trick be performed dexterously, it is 
a very good one. It is not necessary 
for the performance of this trick that all 
the odier lights in the room should be 
extinguished ; in faet, the trick is more liable to a discovery in a dark 
room, than in one where the candles are burning, on account of the light 
thrown out by the papier while it is burning, previous to the re-illumination. 

TO SUSPEND A RING BT A BURNT THREAD. 

The thread having been previously soaked two or three times in common 
salt and water, tie it to a ring, not larger than a wedding ring. When 
you apply the flame of a candle to it, though the thread bum to ashes, it 
will yet sustain the ring. 

THE ANIMATED SIXPENCE. 

To make a sixpence leap out of a pot — This is done by means of a 
long black horse-hair, fastened to the nm of a sixpence, by a small hole 
driven through it This feat should be done by night, with a candle placed 
between the spectators and the operator, their eyes being thereby Mndered 
from discerning the deception. 

THE FASCINATED BIRD. 

Take any bird, and lay it on a table ; then wave a small feather over 
Its eyes, and it will appear as dead, but taking the feather away, it will 
revive again. Let it lay hold of the stem part of the feather, and it will 
twist anditurn like a parrot; you may likewise roll it about, on the tdble, 
just as you please. 
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TO LIFT A BOTTLE WITH A STRAW. 

Take a straw, and having bent the thicker end of it in a sharp angle, 
as in figure subjoined, put this curved end into the bottle, so that the bent 

part may rest against its side ; you may 
then take the other end and lift up the bottle 
by it, without breaking the straw, and this 
will be the more readily accomplished as the 
ai^ular part of the straw approaches nearer 
to that which comes out of the bottle It is 
necessary, in order to succeed in this feat, to 
be particularly careful in choosing a stout 
straw, which is neither broken nor bruised; 
if it have been previously bent or damaged, it 
is unfit for the purpose of nerforming this 
trick, as it will be too weak in the part so 
bent, or damaged, to support the bottle. 

THE MOYINO PTRAKID. 

Roll up a piece of paper, or other light substance, and privately put 
into it any sm^l insect, such as a Iftd^-bird, or beetle ; then, as the crea- 
ture wUl naturally endeavour to free itself from captivity, it will mote its 
covering towards the edge of the table, and when.,it comes there, will 
immediately return, for fear of falling ; and thus, by moving backward 
and forward, will ezdte much diversion to those who are ignorant of the 
cause. 

THE PAPER FURNACE. 

Enclose a bullet in paper, as smoothly as possible, and suspend it above 
the flame of a lamp or candle ; you will soomsee it begin to melt and fidl, 
drop by drop, through a hole which it will make in the paper; but the 
paper, except the hole mentioned, will not be burnt The art of perfbim- 
ihg tlus trick consists in using a smooth round buUety and endosmg it in 
the paper with but few folds or uneven places. 

THE BOTTLE EJECTMENT. 

Fill a small white glass bottle, with a very narrow neck, full of wine; 
place it in a glass vase, which must previously have sufficient water in it 
to rise above the mouth of the bottle. Immediately, you will perodve the 
wine rise, in the form of a litQe column, toward tlie sur&ce ot the water, 
and the water will, in the mean time, begin to take the place of the wine 
at the bottom of the bottle. The cause of this is, that the water is heavier 
than the wine, which it displaces, and forces to rise toward the surface. 
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THE BALANCED STICK. 

Procure a piece of deal about the length of your hand, half an inch 
thick, and twice as broad ; within a short distance of one end of lliis piece, 

thrust in the points of the blades of 
two penknives of equal weight, in 
such a manner, that one of them 
may incline to one side, the second 
to the other, as represented by the 
cut in the margin. If its other ex- 
tremity be placed on the tip of the 
finger, the stick will keep itself up- 
right without fidling ; and if it be 
made to incline, it will raise itself 
again, and recover its former situ- 
ation. This is a very pretty per- 
formance, and, if properly managed, 
cannot fail to excite some surprise 
in the minds of those who behold it 
for the first time, as the knives, instead of appearing to balance the stick, 
which they in fact do, will rather appear to mcrease the difficulty of the 
feat. 

STORM AND CALM. 

Four w^ter into a glass until it is nearl]^ three parts ftill ; then almost 
fill it up with oil ; but, be sure to leave a Itttle space between the oil atid 
the top of the glass. Tie a bit of string round the glass, and fasten the 
two ends of another piece of string to it, one on each side, so that, when 
vou take hold of the middle of it to lift up the glass, it may be about a foot 
from your hand. Now swing the glass to and firo, and the oil will be 
smooth and unruffledi while uie sunace of the water beneadi it will be 
violently agitated. 

THE TRAVELLING EGO. 

Take a goose*s egg, and, after opening and cleansing it, put a bat into 
the shell ; glue it fast on the top, and the bat will cause the egg to move 
about in a manner that will exdte much astonishment. 

THE DOUBLED COIN. 

Half fill a glass of water, and put a shilling or a sixpence into it; oover C/ 
the glass with a plate, upon which, place one hand, while you hold t\^e 
glass with the other ; turn the glass upside down, so that none of the water 
may escape ; ]^lace it on a table, and you will see the coin, at the bottom, 
larger than it is in reality, and another will appear, of the natural size, a 
little above it. 
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THE toper's TKJPOD. 

A trick rimilar to the Bridge of Knives may be performed by three 
tobacco-pipes, in the following manner : — Procare three common tobacco- 
pipes; place the hollow part of 
the bowl of one of them on the 
table, as No. 1, and let its stem 
be supported by another, placed 
at No. 2 ; then put the other pipe 
acr6ss Nos. 1 and 2, (as No. 3,) 
so that its bowl end may sup- 
port the stem of Na 2, and its 
own stem rest on the bowl end 
of No. 3. This little tripod, 
although constructed of such 
_ brittle materials, will, if carefiiUy 

put together, support a jug of 
foaming October. When used to shew that it will support a weight, the 
three bowls should be brought considerably closer tc^ether than as repre- 
sented in the marginal cut, so that the bottom of the jug may rest upon 
aU three of the stems. 

THE KNOTTED THREAD. 

Considerable amusement, not unmixed with wonder, ma^ be occasioned 
among a party of ladies, by a clever performance of this tnck. It is most 
frequently performed by a female, but the effect of it is considerably in- 
creased when it is displayed by a boy. A piece of calico, muslin, or hnen, 
is taken in the left hand, a necwlle is threaded in the presence of the spec- 
tators, and the usual, or^even a double or treble knot made at the extremity 
of one 6f the ends of it. The operator commences his work by drawing 
the needle and the thread in it quite through the linen, notwithstanding 
the knot, arid continues to make several stitches in like manner successiv^y. 

The mode of performing this seeming wonder, is as follows : a bit of 
thread, about a quarter of a yard long, is turned once round the top of the 
middle finger of the right hand, upon which a thimble is then placed to keep 
it secure* This must be done privately and the thread keptconcealed, while 
a needle is threaded with a bit of thread of a similar length. The thread 
in the needle must have one of its ends drawn up nearly dose, and be 
concealed between the fore-finger and thumb ; the otner should hang down 
nearly as long as, and by the side of the thread, which is fastened under 
the thimble, so that these two may appear to be the two ends of the thread. 
The end of the piece that is fastened under the thimble is then knotted, 
and the performer begins to sew, by moving his hand quickly after he has 
teken up the stitch. It will appear as though he actually passed the knotted 
thread through the cloth. *^ 
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FEATS REQUIRING SPECIAL APPARATUS. 



Gel tliree liltle hollov figures of g\fas, an inch and a half hiah, repre- 
senting impaf or Harlequin, €(riuint>ine, and Pmnloloon, which may be 
obtained at the glass-blow era, with a small hole in each of their Icra. 

top. A imall (juaality of air must be lefl between the bladder and the 
siirlace of the water. When you Ihinit fit to command the H^ures to go 
down, press your hand liard ufKin the lop, and they will immediately sink; 
when you wcjuid have them riBc to the top, lake your hand amy, and 
they will float up. fly these means, you in;iy make them donee in the 
middle of the glass at your pleaaure. ( ViiU cut, above.} 



Get a box made with a fklie lid, on which glue some bird-seed ; pri- 
vately put a bird into it, under the falae lid; then show it, and it will seem 
to be lull of seed. Pal on the true iid, aod asy,— "I will command all the 
seed out of this boi, and order a living bird to appear." Then, take of 
the coven togetlier, and the bird witi be seen. 
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raafa Dragoon, mounted, Invrotd; let Ihehorae be in 
■ prancing padtjon : put the hind 



the centre of its belly, into which 
run one end of a piece o!f wire, «o 
benl bacJiward, (hat the other end 

iof it, to which a weight ia fixed, 
may be under the tablb The 
Dragoon will not only stand tale, 
but you may put hito in motion, 
and he will prance up and down, 
without there being the least danger 
ofhieblUng. The wire should be 
connderabLy longer in proportioa 
to the nze of the horse than is re- 
presented in the engtavina in the 
margin, if you wish the figure (o 
come much below the edge of the (able when prancing. If it be no longer 
■lian that shewn in the cut, the horse's fore-lega can only descend to B 
distance equal to that between the weight at the end of the wire, and the 
bottom of the table on which the figure is set. In fact, the Dragoon may 
be made ta descend lower, and rise higher, in proiiortion to the length of 
the wire, If it be properly curved and fixed in the figure. 



Thii feat must be performed with a looklog-gUss made on pur 
' ■--■■■- "■ ■ ■ f" "lletoi^wo 



Is: — Flrs^ make a hoop, or fillet of wood or 
ham, about the slie of a half-crown piece In drcuniference, and about a 
quarter of an inch in thickneM. In the middle, las(en a bottom of wood 
or brass, and bore in it several small holes, about the slie of peas ; then 
open one ^de of this bottom, set in a piece of crystal -glass, and ^Cen it 
in the hoop close to the bottom. Take a quantity of quicksilver, and pal 
as much into the hoop as will cover the bottom ; then let into it another 
piece of cryetal-glaM, titled to it ; cement the aides, that (he quickalver 
may not run out, and the apparatus is complete. One aide will reflect the 
beholder's Ikce as a common ioaking-glasa ; in the oUier it will he multi- 
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Make* figure, resembling B man, of any subittnce, eiceedlngly Kpht, 
•uch ai the pith of llie alder tree, nhich ii 
soft, »nd caneaaily be eul into any form; 
then provide for lean hemispherical baae, of 

of a leaden bullet, made very imooth on the 
convex part. Cement the figure to the plane 
part of the hemisphere; and, in whatever 
[Msllion it is placed, when left to ilaelf, it will 
rise i^vight. In this manner were con- 
structed tboae small figures, called Prusraans, 

and being made to fall down, by drawing a 
rod over them, they immediately started up 
again aa aoon as U vat removed. We think, 
thai the figure of a beau, or master of the 
ceremonies, is mueh more appropriate for this 
tilck, than that of a soldiei ; as the latter 
seldom bows, while, by the fi^mer,-the most 
profound inclinadoni are ofien peiformed. 
By moving it once downward a succession of bows may be produced. 



only is above the sur- 
.,.._.., . ilwell, whileitisin 

,.„ .rvau. Take it out, and, DOCwiihttanding the boles in the bottom, 

it wiU not leak ; wipe it dry, aod give il to aome person to uncork. The 
moment the cock ia drawn, to the party's aalonishment, the water nill be- 
gin to run out of the bottom of the bottle. 



thrust it into your forehead, (or, if a dagger, into your bosom,) then, alter 
shewing some appeara^e of pain, null away your hand suddenly, holding 
the point downward, and it will fall out, and appear nol lo have been 
thrust into the haft; but, immediately alterwatd, throw the bodkiD, or 
dagger, into your lap or pocket, and poll out another plain one like it, 
whieh wiD completely deceive the apectatan. 



port it in the pouiioii in- 
dicated by the cut. At the 
> upper edge of the slanted 
'I piece, &K two litde pulleys, 
the use of which may, at a 
glance, be seen by the en- 
graving. tiexC, eonatrucl 
two little coaches, caits, 
or classical triuniphal cha- 
riots ; let the wheels of one 
of Ihem be CDDBiderablf 
larger Chan those of the 
other ; they must, honeier, 
be precisely the same 
weight, or, if not, you most 
load one nilhshotlomake 
It equal, in this respect, to 
the other. Do your work 
BO neatly, that the wheels 
of each may lun equally well on Qieir respective aKles. Neit provide two 
lumps of 1^, which must tallf with each other to a scruple, and be suf- 
ficiently heavy 10 pull the chariots up the plane. Fix a piece of thread to 
the front of each of the chariots ; pass these threads through the pulleys, 
id &sUn one of yout' weights to each of them. The threads, be it i 

...cunea. tnai toe oiscan— ' — •■• 

r-eciselythe j 

Your apparatus being thus ready, weigh the chariots together, and aAer- 
wstd the leads in the presence of the spectators, that they may be satis- 
fied they are equal, and let them inspect your apparatus, to see that all is 
fair: then start your chariots, and, notwithstanding the equality of their 
weights, and the equality of tliose of the leads, one of them will consider- 
ahly outstrip the DUier;the chariot with the highest wheels will always be 
the winner of the race. This mechanical truth is unknown to many, aod 
may, if properly managed, produce much surprise. 
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FEATS REQUIRING MANUAL DEXTERITY. 

Sdue of the Uicki contained in this, and the neit following diTiuon of 

the CoNJUJtOR, require such raajiu&i dexterity as can only be acquired by 

considerable practice; others of them may be perfonned with eaee, after 

going through ihem half-a-dozen times ; and to tliese, perhaps, the young 



Stick a little irai upon youi thumb, take s by-stander by the fingers, 
shew bim a siipence, and teU him you will put the same into his hand ; 
then wrinj it down hard with your waxed thumb, and, using many words, 
look UiD in the &ce ; suddenly lake away your thumb, and the coin will 
adhere toit; tlien dosehis hand, anditwill seem to him that the siipence 
remains ; now tell him to open his hanii, and, if you perform the feat 
cleverly, to his great astonishment, he will Rnd nothing in it ( Vide cut, 
above. ) 

On each dde of a table-knife, place, in the presence of your eompany, 
three wafers. Take the knife by the handle, and turn it over two or three 
times, to shew that the wafers are all on. Desire soqie person to take off 
one wafer from one side of the blade; turn the knifk two or three times 
again, and there will appear only two wafers on each side ; remoye another 
wafer, turn the knife as before, and there Bill appear only one wafer on 
each ude ; lake the third wafer away, turn the knife as before twice or 
thrice, and there will appear to be no wafer on either side. After a 
momentary pause, turn the knife again two or three cimei, and th' 
wafers will appear on each side. 
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The secret of this capital trick consists iii asing wafers of the same 
size and colour, and tnming the knifes so that the same side is constantly 
presented to the riew, and the wafers are taken off that side, one by one. 
The three wafers will thus remedn untouched on the other side, so that 
when you have first made it appear that there are no wafers on either side, 
you may, apparently, shew tluree on each, by the same means.— The way 
to turn the Knife is as follows : when you liu; it up, turn it in your hand, 
with your finger and thumb, completely round, until the side that was 
uppermost when you lifted it, come uppermost again. This is done in an 
instant, and is not perceptible, if adroitly managed. 

THE HALF-CROWN UPHELD. 

Privately cut the rim of the edge which is raised to protect the &ce of 
a half-crown, so that a little bit of the silver may stick up ; take the coin 
in your right hand, and by pressing it with your thumb against a door or 
wamseot, tne bit that stickii up will enter the wood, and thus 8upp<Ht the 
half-crown. 

THE COUNTER CHANGED. 

Take two papers, three inches square each, divided into two foida, of 
three equal parts on each side, so as each folded paper remain* one indi 
square ; then glue the back part of the two together, as they are folded, 
and not as they are opened, so that both papers seem to be but one, and 
which side soever you open, it may appear to be the same ; if you have a 
sixpence in one hand, and a counter in the other, shew one, ana you may, 
by turning the paper, seem to change it 

THE CUT LACE JOINED. 

Conceal a piece of lace in your hand ; then produce another piece of 
the same pattern ; double the latter, and put the fold between your fore- 
finger and thumb, with the piece which you have previously concealed, 
doubled in the same manner ; pull out a httle of the latter, so as to make 
a loop, and desire one of the company to cut it asunder. • If you have coo- 
veyed the concealed piece of lace, so dexterously as to be undetected, with 
the other between your thumb and fore-finger, the spectators wiU, natu- 
rally enouffh, think you have really cut the latter ; which you may seem 
to make ym *le again, while repeating some conjuring words, and putting 
away the two ends of the piece that is actually cut 

rHIL090PHT CHEATED. 

This: feat is really an excellent one, and has astonished crowds of spec- 
tators m London, and different parts of the United Kingdom. It was one 
of the lavountcs of a late popular professor, and Is now first promulgated. 
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Before you perfonn it in public, you must practise it, until you are (|uite 
perfect, in private, for it would be a pity to spoil its effect by making a 
blunder in it. Begin by stating very seriously, what is a well-known fact, 
that, if a bucket mil or water be hurled round his head by a man, who is 
sufficiently strong, none of the water will fall out. If this be at all dis- 
credited, be prepared not only to support your assertion, but to carry the 
point still further, by placing a tumbler mil of any liquid in the inside 
of a broad hoop, which you hold in your hand by a small piece of string 
fixed to it, and twirling^ it round at your side. If you do this with velocity, 
although the tumbler, in the circles made by the noop, is frequently qidte 
bottom upward, it will neither fall from the hoop, nor vrill any of the 
water be spilt. To do this, however, requires even more practice than the 
trick which it prefaces ; as, although there is no difficulty in it while the 
hoop is in rapid motion, yet there is some danger until you are rendered 
expert by practice, of the ttmibler's falling, when you begin to put the 
hoop in motion, and when you wish to stop it If, therefore, you are not 
periectly capable of doing it, state the fact only, which some or other of 
jour auditors will most probably support, as it is pretty generally known. 
I ou now go on to say, that the air, under the water in the glass, when 
it is topsy-turvy, keeps it in ; and that, upon the same principle, if you 
can turn your hand, upon which you place a piece of thin wood, (about 
one inch broad, and six inches lOng,) suffieientily quick, although the 
back be uppermost, the air will actually keep the wood up against the 
palm of your hand, without any support This they will be readily 

inclined to believe ; the more philosophi- 
cal the party is, the more easy may you 
lead them to credit your assertion. Tney 
will, however, doubt your being possessed 
of sufficient manual dexterity to perform it 
quick enough. 

We must now tell you how it is to be 
done : — Lay the piece of wood across the 
palm of your left hand, which keep wide 
open,' with the thumb and all the fingers 
far apart, lest you be suspected of support-^ 
ing the wood with them. Next, take yoUr 
left wrist in your right hahd, and grasp it 




ti^htlyj for the purpose,- as jDu state, of 
giving the hand more steadiness. 



Now, 
gnddenly turn the back of your^lefl hand uppermost, and as your wrist 
moves in your right band, stretch out the fore-finger of your nght han% 
and as soon as the wood comes undermost, support it with such forefinger. 
You may now shake tfie hand> and, after a moment or two, suffer the* wood 
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to drop. It ii two- to one but the spectators will admit it to be produced 
by the action of the air, as you had previously stated, and try to do it 
themselves ; but, of course, they must, unless you have performed the fe&t 
so awkwardly as to be discovered, ful in its performance. If you have no 

objection to reveal tne secret, you can do it again, 
and, while they arc gravely philosophising upon 
it, suddenly tin up your hand, (vide cut,) and 
expose the trick. This vrill, doubtless, create 
much amusement Observe that, in doing tiib 
feat, you must keep your fingers so low, that no 
one can see the palm of your left hand; and 
move your finger so carefully, that its action may 
not be detected; and if it be not, you may rest 
satisfied that its absence firom round the wnst of 
the left hand will not be discovered, some of the 
fingers being naturally supposed to be under the 
coat ; so that, if the spectators only see two or 
even one, they will imagine the others are be- 
neath the cuff. There is one other observation 
necessary before we conclude ; it is this : when 
you have turned your hand over, do not keep the 
stick too long ujpheld, {est the spectators should take hold of your hands, 
and discover the trick ; before their astonishment has ceased, adroitly 
remove your fore-finger, and suffer the stick to fall to the growidL 

THE RESTORED THREAD. 

Take two pieces of thread, of one foot in length each ; roU one of them 
round, Uke a small pea, which put between your lefb fore-finger and 
thumb. Now, hold the other out at length, between the fore-finger and 
thumb of each hand; then let some one cut the same asunder in the 
middle ; when that is done, put the tops of your two thumbs together, so 
that you may, with less suspicion, receive the thread which you hold in 
your right hand into your left, without opening )rour left finger and thumb. 
Then, holding these two pieces as you did before, let them be cut asunder 
in the middle also, and conveyed again as before, until they be very short ; 
then roll all the ends together, and keep that ball of thread before the 
other in the le^ hand, and, with a knife, thrust the same into a candle, 
where you may hold it until it be burnt to ashes ; pull back the knife with 
your right hand, and leave the ashes, with the other bsJl, betwixt your 
fore-finger and thumb of your left hand, and with the two thumbs and 
fore-fingers together, rub the ashes, and, at length, draw out that thread 
wliich has been ^U this time betwixt your fore-finger and thumb. 
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malted A, must be fi 



the tat; that aide of its bow 
be pinned to the body of the 
lock, al E ; so that it may pliv id and tro wilh 

witb two nocchei filed on the innei side of tl, which 
muat be aa contrived, that one may lock or hold 
the two aides of the bow aa cloae together as poa- 
aible, and the other nol^h hold them a f^roportion- 
able distance saunder, so that when lucketl upon 
the cheek, they may neither pinch too hard not yet 
hold it ao slielilly that it may b« drawn oET. Let . 
there be a key, U, to it: and, lastly, let the 



1 must get a person to hold a ahilling between his teeth i 
her, and, with youi left band, offer to act it edge-wiie 
id penon'a teeth, pretending thil yoiu intent ii to turn both 
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into which of their mouths they please. This will afford you a £ur oppor- 
tunity of putting on your lock. 

THE L^NO PUDDi!(t}« 

The following is a famous feat among those mountebanks who travel 
the country with' quack doctors : it is delineated in the tail piece to this 
part of our work. This pudding must be made of twdye or thirteen little 
tin hoops, so as to fall one through anothet, ahd little holes should be 
made at the biggest end, so that it may not htirt your mouth: hold it 
privately in your left hand, with the whole end uppermost, slnd, f^iUi your 
right hand, take a ball out of your pocket, and say, " If there be any old 
lady that is out of conceit with herself, because her neighboiits deem her 
not so voung as she would be thought, let her come to me, for this t>all is 
a certain remedy ;" then seem to put the ball into your left hand, but let 
it slip into your lap, and clap your pudding into your mouth) wMch will 
be thought to be the ball that you shewed them ; then decline your head, 
open your mouth, and the pudding will slip down at its full length ; widi 
your right hand, you may strike it into your mouthy agiun : after having 
done this three or four times, you may discharge it into your hand, and 
put it into your podket without any suspicion, by making diree or four wry 
faces after it, as though It had been too large for your throat. 

THE EG6-*B0X. 

The egg-box is made in the shape of two bee-hives, placed together, 
as A : the inner shell, B, is covered with half the shell of a real ^g; 
the upper shell, C, is of the same shape, but larger, being, in fact, the lid 
or upper.part of the box, of which D is Uie lower. Place C, which is the 
V outward shell, upon 6, and both upon D, which arrangement puts all in 
readiness for the performance of the trick. Now call for an egg, and bid 
all the bystanders look at it, to see that it is a real one. Then take off the 

upper part, B C, with your fore-finger 
and thumb, and, placing the egg in the 
box, say, ** Ladies and gentlemen, you 
see it fairl}^ in the box ;" and, uncover- 
ing it again, say, *' You shaU see me 
fairly take it tfut ;*' putting it into your 
pocket in their sight Now open your 
"' box again, and say, " There's nothing ;" 
close your hand about the middle of 
the box, and taking C off without B, say, " There is the egg again ;" 
which will appear to the spectators to be the same that you put in your 
pocket; tl^n, put C on again, and taking C, together with th^ inner shell, 
B, off agdm, say, *' It is gone again ;*' and such will appear to be the fact 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE RING. 

You may cause a ring to shift from one hand to another, and make it 
go on any finger required on the other hand, while somebody holds both 
your arms, in order to prevent communication between them, by attending 
to these instructions : — Desire some lady in company to lend you a gold 
ring, recommending her, at the same time, to make a mark on it, that she 
may' know it again. Have a gold ring of your own, which fasten by a 
small piece of catgut-string to a watch-barrel, and sew it to the left sleeve 
of your coat. Take the nng that is given you in your right hand ; then 
putting, with dexterity, the other ring fastened to the watch-barrel, near 
the entrance of yaai sleeve, draw it privately to the fingers' ends of your 
left hand. During this operation, hide the nng that has been lent to you 
between the fingers of your right hand, and ftsten it dexterously on a httle 
hook, sewed for the purpose, on your waistcoat, and hidden by your coat. 
After that, shew your nng. which hold in your left hand ; then ask the 
company on which finger of the other hand they wish it to pass* During 
this interval, and as soon as the answer has been given, put the before- 
mentioned finger on the Uttle hook, in order to slip the ring on it ; at that 
moment let go the other ring, by opening your fingers. The spring which 
is in the watch-barrel, being confined no longer, will contract, and make 
the ring slip under the sleeve, without any body perceiving it, not even 
those vriio nold your arms ; as their attention will be occupied to prevent 
your hands from communicating. After this operation, shew the assembly 
^ that the rins is come on the other hand ; and make them remark that it is 
the same that had been lent to you, or that the mark is right. Much 
dexterity must be made use of to succeed in this entertaining trick, that 
the deception may not be suspected. 

THE DEMI> AMPUTATION. 

Provide yourself with two knives, a true and false one, C^ide cutj and 

when you shew Uiis feat, put the 
true knife into your pocket, and, 
taking out the fiJse one, place it on 
your wrist undiscovered; then ez- 
cdbit it, and you will appear to have nearly severed your arm. 

THE DOUBLE FUNNEL. 

Get two ftinnels soldered one within the other, so as to appear like one; 
pour a little wine into the smaller end of the outside ftinnel, turn it up, and 
keep the wine in by placing your thumb at the bottom of the funnel ; 
this must be done pnvately. Then pour some more wine into the broad 
part of the machine, drink it off completely ; turn the broad end of >the 
funnel downward, to shew that all is gone ; and instantly turning yourself 
about, pronounce some mystic terms; then withdraw your finger firom the 
narrow end, so a» to let the wine between the funnels run outi 
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THE GLOBE BOX. 

This trick is not inferior to the best that is shewn with botes. It is done 
with a box made of four pieces, and a ball as big as may conveniently be 

contained therein; the ball serves, as 
the eg^ does in the eg^-box, only to 
deceive the hand and eye of the spec- 
tators. This ball, made of wood, or 
ivory, is thrown out of the box upon 
the table, for every one to see that it is 
substantial; then put the ball into the 
box, which close up with all the pieces 
one within another; remove the upper 
shell with your fore-finger and thumb, 
and there will appear another of a dif- 
ferent colour, red, blue, yellow, or aay 
oUier colour you may fancy ; this wifl 
seem to be another ball, though, in &ct, 
it is po more than a shell of wood, 
ingemously turned, and fitted to the 
box, as you may perceive by the cuts 
in the margin. L is the outer sheU of 
the globe, taken off the figure M, the 
top of which represents the ball ; N, is 
an inner shell; O, the cover of ihe 
same ; P, another inner shell ; Q, the 
cover of the same ; R, a third sheU ; S, 
that which covers it. These globes may be made with more or less vs- 
rieties, according to the desire of the practitioner. 




THE MUTILATED HANDKERCHIEF RESTORED. 

This feat, strange as it appears, is very simple ; the performer must hare 
a confederate, who has two handkerchiefi of the same quality, and with the 
same mark, one of which he throws upon the table, to perform the fetf 
with. The performer takes care to put this handkerchief uppermost in 
making a bundle, though he affects to mix them together promiscuouslv. 
The person, whom he desires to draw one of the handkerchiefs, naturally 
takes that which comes first to hand. The performer then desires to shake 
them again to embellish the operation ; but, in so doing, takes care to bring 
the right handkerchief uppermost, and" carefully fixes upon some simpleton 
to draw ; and if he find the person is not likely to take the first that comes 
to hand, he prevents him from drawing by fijUDg upon another under 
pretence of his having a more sagaciouslook. When the handkerchief is 
torn, and carefully folded up, jt is put under a glass upon a table placed 
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near a partition. On that part of the table on which the handkerchief is 
deposited, is a little trap, which opens and lets it fall into a drawer. The 
confederate, concealed behind the curtain, passes his hand under the table, 
opens the trap, and substitutes the second nandkerchief for the first. He 
thent shuts the trap, which so exactly fits the hole it closes, as to deceive 
the eyes of the most incredulous. If the performer be not possessed of such 
a table, he must have a second handkerchief in his pocket, and change it 
by sleight of hand. 

THE HATCHED BIRD. 

Separate an egg in the middle, as neatly as possible ; empty it, and then, 
with a fine piece of paper and a little glue, join the two halves togeUier, 
having first put a live canary bird inside it, which will continue unhurt in 
it for some time, provided you make a small pin-hole in the shell to supply 
the bird with air : have, also, a whol6 egg in readiness. Present the two 
eggs for one to be chosen ; put the egg, which contains the bird, next to 
the person who is to choose, and, for this purpose, be sure to select a lady : 
she naturally chooses the nearest to- her,- because, having no idea of the 
trick to be performed, there is no apparent reason to take the further one : 
at any rate, if the wrong one be taken, you do not fail in the trick, for you 
break the egg, and say — " You see that this egg is fair and fresh, madam ; 
so you would have found the other, if you had chosen it Now, do you 
choose to find in it a mouse, or a canary-bird ?'* She naturally declares 
for the bird ; nevertheless, if she ask for the mouse, there are means to 
escape : you ask the same question of several ladies, and gather the maiority 
of votes, which, in all probability, will be in favour of the bird, which you 
then produce. 

THE FIRE AND WINE BOTTLE. 

Get a tin bottle made with a tube nearly as big as its neck, passing 
from the bottom of the neck to the bottom of the bottle, in which there 
must be a hole of a size to correspond with it Between the tube and the 
neck of die bottle, let there be sidfficient space to allow you to pour in some 
wine, which wiU remain in the bottle outside the tube. Begin the trick by 
pouring a glass of wine out of the bottle ; then place it on the table, over 
a concealed hole, through which the confederate will thrust a burning 
fus^e into the tube, so that, at your command, fire is emitted from the 
mouth oif the bottle. As soon as the fire is extinguished, or withdrawn, 
you can take up the bottle again, and pour out more wine. 

THE PENETRATIVE SHILLING. 

Provide a round tin box, of the size of a large snufi'-bo*, and likewise 
eight other boxes, which will go easily into each other, and let the least of 
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them be of a sice to hold a shilling. Each of these boxes should shut with 
a binge, and to the least of them there must be a small lock, listened with 
a spring, but which cannot be opened without a key ; and obserre, that 
all these boxes must shut so freely, that they may all be closed at once. 
Place these boxes in each odier, with their tops open, in your pocket : then 
ask a person for a shilling, and desire hifn to mark it, that it may not be 
changed : take this piece in pne hand, and in the other have another of 
the same appearance, and, putting your hand in ^our pocket, you slip the 
piece that is marked into die least box, and, shutting them all at once, you 
take them out : then, shewing the piece you have in your hand, and which 
the comnany suppose to be the same that was noArked, you pretend to make 
it pass tnrough the box, but dexterously convey it awav. You then pre- 
sent the box, for the spectators do not know yet that^ th&te are. more than 
one, to any. person in company, who, wh^n he opens it, finds another, and 
another, tiH lie come to the last, but that he cannot open without the key, 
which you then give him ; and, retiring to a distant part of the room, you 
tell him to take out the shilling lumselt, and see if it be the one nuurked. 
This trick may be made more surprising by putting the key into the snuff- 
box of one of the company ; which you may do by asking for a pinch of 
snuff; the key, being very small, will lie concealed among the snuff: 
when the person, who oi>ens the boxes, aakft for the key, teU him that one 
of his friends has it in his snuff-box. 

THE MONET BOX. 

A piece of money, or a ring, is put into a box, in the presence of a 
person who holds it ; the operator stands at a distance, and bids him 
shake the box gently, and the piece is heard to rattle inside ; he is de^red 
again to shake it, and then it is not heard to rattle ; the third time, it is 
again heard, but the fourth time it is gone, and is found in the shoe of 
one of the company. 

The box must be made on puri>06e, in such a manner that, in ahaluBg 
it ffently up and down, the piece within is heard ; on the contrary, «h»iring 
it hard, horizontally, a little spring, which falls on the piece, prevents it 
from being heard, which makes vou imagine it is not within, H« who 
performs the trick, then touches tne box, under pretence of shewing how 
to shake it, and, although it is locked, he easily gets out the piece by 
means of a seoret opening, avuling himself of uiat minute to pat in s 
&lse piece, and to leave the box wim the same person, whom he causes to 
believe that the piece is or is not within, according to the manner the box 
is shaken: at length, the original piece is found in the shoe of one of the 
company, either by means of the person being in confederacy, and having 
8 similar piece, or by sending another to slip it on the floor : in this last 
case, it is round on the floor, and the person fixed on is persuaded that it 
fell from his shoe as he was taking it off. 
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PBATS REQUIBINO CHBMICAL AID. 

In this cUss are eante of Chs mou cuiumt of Che psribrnnBcea whi 
KG have selecled tor our silicU on LegtrdeuidD : «e ehall commence (hi 
vrilh a notice of.Che eihibidan of the Fire-eBteri, uid the meana add 
be used by those jiersons ID render themselyes incomhuadble, or rath 

lain the guilt oi innocence of accuied paitieB, b; making them wi 
blindfold over a place upon nbich red-hot plough -(hues were pterioui 
tirewed ( Vide cut J. 11^ they did not bum tteiosBWes. ihcy were acquitu 
but if olhecwise, executed. Were the Iblhnring lecreti then known, I 
Fiery ordeal might, indeed, tie well defied. 



An expcrimenl to awerUun the degree of heal il li possible tor a man 
to bear, was made in tbe month of July, ISIB, at the New Tiioli, at Paris, 
in the presence of fl company of aljoul t"0 hundred personi, amongst 
whom were many piofesson, savant, and physiolngisu, who had been 
espedslly invited to attend, by the phylician Kobertion, director of that 
estabhihment The man on whom thii eiperiinent wu made was a Spaniard 
of Andalusia, named Martenei, aged brty-Iiiree. A cvUndrical oien, 
constructed in the shape of a dome, had been heated, for toai hours, by a 
very powerful Kre. At ten minutes past eight, the Spaniard, having on 
Urge pantaloona of red flannel, a thick doak, altn of flannel, and B large 
felt, after the taihion of a straw hal, went into the oven, where he remained, 
seated on a foot-itool, during fourteen minutei, eipoied to a heat of from 
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forty-five to fifty degrees of a metallic thermometer, the gradation of 
which did not go higher than fifty. He sang a Spanish song while a fowl 
was roasted by his side. At his coming out of tne oven, the physidans 
found that his pulse beat one hundred and thirty-four pul^dons a jninute, 
though it was but seventy-two at his going in. The oven being heated 
anew for a second experiment, the Spaniard re-entered and seated him- 
self in the same attitude, at three-quarters past eight, ate the fowl and 
drank a bottle of wine to the health of the spectators. • At coming out his 
pulse was a hundred and seventy-six, -and indicated a heat of one hundred 
and ten degrees of Reaumur. Finally, for the third and last experiment, 
which almost immediately followed the second, he was stretched on a 
plank, surrounded with lighted candles, and thus put into the oven, the 
mouth of which was this time closed : he was there nearly five minutes, 
when all the spectators cried out " Enough, enough !" and anxiously hast- 
ened to take him out A noxious and suffocating vapour of tallow fiUed 
the inside of the oven, and all the candles were extinguished and melted. 
The Spaniard, whose pulse was two hundred at coming out of this gulf of 
heat, immediately threw himself into a cold bath, and, in two or three 
minutes after, was on his feet, safe and sound. 

About the year 1809, one Lionetto, also a Spaniard, astonished not only 
the ignorant, but chemists and other men of science, in France, Germany, 
Italy, and England, by his insensibility to the power of fire. He handled, 
with impunity, red hot iron and molten lead, drank boiling oil, and per- 
formed other feats equally miraculous. While he was at Naples, he 
attracted the notice of Professor Sementeni, who narrowly watched aJA his 
operations, and endeavoured to discover his secret He observed, in the 
first place, that when Lionetto applied a piece of red hot iron to his hair, 
dense fumes immediately rose from it; that when he touched his foot 
wi^ the iron, similar vapours ascended, which affected both the organs of 
sight and smell. He also saw him place a rod of iron« nearly red hot, 
between his teeth, without burning himself; drink the third m a table- 
spoonful of boilinff oil ; and taking up molten lead with his fingers, place it 
on his tongue without appeufent inconvenience. 

Anxious to discover the means used bv Lionetto to render himself 
capable of thus enduring the application of heat, Sementeni performed 
several experiments upon himself, and made many important discoveries. 
He found, that by friction with sulphuric acid diluted with water, the skin 
might be made insensible to the action of the heat of red-hot iron : a 
solution of alum, evaporated until it became spongy, appeared to be more 
effectual in these fiictions. After having rubbed the parts, which were 
thus rendered, in some de^ee, incombustible, with hard soap, he tfiscovered, 
on the application of hot iron, that their insensibility was increased. He 
then determined on again rubbing the parts with soap, and after this. 
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found that the hot iron not only occasioned no pain, but that it actually 
did not burn the hair. Being thus &r satisfied, the Professor applied hard 
soap to his tongue, until it became insensible to the heat of the iron ; and 
after having placed an ointment, composed of soap mixed with a solution 
of alum, upon it, boiling oil did not burn it: while the oil remained on the 
tongue a slight hissing was heard, similar to that of hot iron when thrust 
into water; the oil soon cooled, and might then be swallowed without 
danger. 

These are stated to be the results of the experiments performed by 
Professor Sementeni, and they tend to explain the astonishing performances 
of Lionetto. It is evident that he prei>ared his tongue and his skin in a 
similar manner, previously to his exhibitions. With regard to his passing 
the hot plate of iron over his hair, it seems pretty evident that the latter 
was first saturated with a solution similar to that of the alum or sulphuric 
acid. His swallowing the boiling oil ceases to become a phenomenon, when 
it is observed that, in order to shew its high temperature, he threw pieces 
of lead into it, which, in the process of melting, absorbed a quantity of the 
caloric, or heat, of the oil ; and that the small quantity of the latter which 
he poured upon his tongue, already prepared to receive it in the manner 
we nave stated, cooled before he swallowed it It is clear that he might 
put the molten lead uj^n his tongue with impunity, and suffer even less 
inconvenience from it, if possible, than from the oil, by the greater heat of 
which it had been meltedU It is, however, probable, that instead of lead, 
Lionetto used a more fusible mixture ; such, for instance, as that which 
will presently be found described under the title of " The Magic Spoon." 

Severed scientific men have successfully repeated the experiments of 
Professor Sementem ; and it is now no longer considered miraculous to 
behold a man applying hot iron to his skm without suffering from its 
powers. But we ueg to caution our young readers very seriously against 
msLking any similar experiments upon themselves : they are only fit for 
men of science and proround chemic»l knowledge, and the least inaccuracy 
or omission would be productive of serious consequences. The foregoing 
account of the performances of the Fire>eaters and their secrets, we insert 
for the information of our young friends only, without holding them up as 
experiments calculated for their capacities or fit for their performance. If, 
in the course of this work, we should think fit to relate the mode of con- 
structing wings to fiy firam St. Paul's to the Monument, or even across the 
Hellespont, it by no means follows that the boys of England, for whose 
instruction and amusement we are, at this moment, ** wasting the midnight 
oil," should make the attempt The French author to whom, we are in- 
debted for the foregoing particulars, — Monsieur Julia Fontenelle, President 
de la Sod^t^ Linii^enne et des Sciences Physiques et Chimiques de Paris ; 
Membre bonoraire de la Sod^t^ Royale de Yarsovie; de I'Acad^mle 

3a 
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Royale de Medecine, et de celle des Sciences de Barcelonne ; de la Sod^t^ 
Royale Academique de Sciences de Paris, et caetera — (we like to give a 
clever man his titles in full,) — states that, when the Spaniard, Lionetto, 
undertook the experiments which we have above described, he was under 
apprehensions of having something to do with the Inquisition, in conse- 
quence of his exploits. 

TO MELT TWO METALLIC MIXTURES BY FRICTION. 

Melt, in one vessel, one part of mercury and two parts of bismuth: and 
in another, one part of mercury and four of lead; when cold, they will De 
quite solid : by tubbing them against each other, they will soon melt, as 
though each were rubbed separately against red hot iron. 

THE INCOMBUSTIBLE THREAD. 

Wind some linen thread tightly round a smooth pebble, secure the end, 
and if you expose it to the flame of a lamp or candle it will not bum. The 
caloric traverses, without fixing in it, and only attacks the stone which it 
encases. 

THE HANDKERCHIEF HEARTH. 

Cover the metal case of a watch with part of a handkerchief, single 
only ; bring the ends to that side where the glass is, and hold me 
handkerchief by them there, so as to stretch it tightly pvelr the metal. 
You may then place a red hot coal, or a piece of lighted' pkper, upon that 
part of the handkerchief which is so strained over the metal, without 
burning it ; the caloric merely passing through the handkerchief to fix in 
the metal. 

SIMPLE AMALGAMATION AND SEPARATION. 

Place a globule of mercury, about the size of a pea, on a piece of 
paper, by the side of a gtobule of potassium, about half the size of the 
mercury ; fold up the paper so as to bring them into contact with each 
other ; some caloric will be immediately disengaged, and the amalgamation 
will be complete in a few seconds. If it be then thrown into water, the 
mercury will be disengaged and fall to the bottom ; the potassium, on the 
contrary, will decompose the water, absorb the oxygen, and the hydrojgen 
being set at liberty, will discharge itself with some noise. The potassium 
will be converted mto deutoxide of potassium, or potass, and dissolve >n 
the water. 

HIDEPUS METAMORPHOSIS. 

Take a few nut-galls, briiise them to a very fine powder, which strew 
nicely upon a towel ; then put a little brown copperas into a basin of 
water ; this will soon dissolve, and leave the water perfectly traB&jHurent. 
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After any person has washed in this water, and wiped with the towel on 
which the galls have heen strewed, his hands and face will immediately 
become black; but, in a few days, by washing with soap, they will again 
bocome clean. This trick is too mischievous for performance. 

TO 'MAKE A WET STONE PRODUCE FIRE. 

Take quick-lime, salt-petre, tutia-AIezandrina and calamine, (lapis 
calaminaris,) of each, equal parts ; live sulphur and camphor, of each, 
two parts : beat and sift them through a fine sieve ; then put the powder 
into a fine linen cloth, tie it close,, j^ut it into a crucible, cover it with 
another crucible, moudi to mouth ; bmd and lute them well together ; then 
set them in the sun to dry. . When dry, the powder will be yellow. Then 
put the crucible into a potter's furnace, and when cold, take it out again, 
and you will find the poWder altei%d into the substance of a stone. 

When you have occasion to light a fire or candle, wet part of the stone 
with a little water^ and it will instantly flame; when lighted, blow it out 
again, as you would a candle. 

THE SUB-AQUEOUS VOLCANO. 

Take one ounce of saltpetre ; three ounces of powder ; of sulphur- 
vivum, three ounces ; beat, sift, and mix them well together ; fill a paste- 
board, or paper mould, with the composition, and it will bum under the 
water till quite spent. Few persons will befieve that this can be done 
before they have seen it tried. 

THE CHEMICAL SAMSON. 

To melt a rod of iron with a common fire. — Heat a rod of iron, as 
thick as your finger, in a fire, urged by a pair of bellows, until it is white 
hot ; draw it from the fire, and apply to tne hot part a roll of brimstone, 
held byapair of tongs; a profusion of most brilliant sparks will be thrown 
out, and the iron drop like melting sealing-wax. It is necessary to hold 
it over die hearth, to avoid mischief. If the heated pact be a few inches 
from the end of the bar, a piece of it will be cut off. 

THE MAGIC SPOON. 

Put four ounces of bismuth into a crucible, and when in a state of com- 
plete fusion, throw in two ounces and a half of lead, and one ounce and a 
naif of tin ; these metals will combine, and fortti an alloy fusible in boiUng 
water. Mould the alloy into bars, and take tVxetn ^® * aWvcrsmith to be , 
made into tea-spoons. Place one of them in » ^jcc*, a^ a tea-taUe, and 
the person who uses it will not be a little a^^^" ?*^ed to fttvd it melt away 
as soon as he puts it into the hot tea. ^^sl^ 

2 a2 
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METAL MELTED ON PAl^ER OVER A CANDLE. 

An alloy, which may be kept in a state of fusion by pladng it upon a 
piece of paper and holding it over a canflle, may be made by melting to- 
gether equal parts of bismuth, lead, and zinc. 

THE WONDBRFUL DTE. 

Dissolve indigo in diluted sulphuric acid, and add to it an ecjual quantity 
of solution of carbonate of potass. If a piece of white cloth be dipped in this 
mixture, it will be changed to blue ; yellow cloth, in the same mixture, 
may be changed to green ; red to purple ; and blue litmus paper be turned 
to red. 

METALLIC TRANSMUTATION. 

Dip a piece of polished iron, the blade of a knife, for instance, into a 
solution either o{ nitrate or sulphate of copper, and it will assume the ap- 
pearance of a piece of pure copper ; this is occasioned by the sulphuric 
acid seizipg on the iron, and letting fall the cotter. 

THE FADED ROSE RESTORED. 

Take a rose that is quite faded, and throw some sulphur on a chafing- 
dish of hot coals, then hold the rose over the fumes of the sulphur, and it 
will become quite white; in this state dip it into water, put it into a box 
or drawer for three ot four hours, and when taken out« it will be quite 
red again. 

THE PROTEAN LIQUID. 

To make a red liquor, which, when poured into different glasses, will 
become yellow, blue, black, and violet — This phenomenon may beproduced 
by the following process : — kifuse a few shavings of log- wood iu common 
water, and when the liquor is red, pour it into a bottle ; then take three 
drinking glasses ; rinse one of them with strong vinegar, thiuw into the 
second a small quantity of pounded alum, which will not be observed if 
the glass has been newly washed, and leave the third without any pre- 
paration. If the red liquor in the bottle be poured into the first glass, it 
will assume a straw colour, somewhat similar to that of Madeira wine; if 
into the second, it vdll pass gradually from«blueish grey to black, provided 
it be stirred with a bit of iron, which has been privately immers^ in good 
vinegar: in the third glass, the red liquor will assume a violet tint. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE PAPER. 

Dip a sheet of paper in strong alum- water, and when dry, repeat the 
process ; or, it will be better still, if you dip and dry it a third time. After 
this, ycu may put it in the flame of a candle, and it will not burn. 
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THE MIMIC CONFI.AGRAT10N. 

Take half an ounce of sal-ammoniac, one ounce of camphor,, and two 
ounces of aqna-vite ; put tliem into an iron pot, narrowing towards the 
top, and set fire to it ihe effect will be immediate ; a mimic conflagra- 
tion will take place, which will be alarming, but not dangerous. 

PORTRAITS VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE. 

These are performed with French chalk, a natural production of the 
earth, (sold in most oil-shops,) of a greasy, but extraordinary nature. It 
is made use of to draw portraits upon looking-glasses ; which may be made 
visible and invisible, alternatdy, by breathing on and wijung off, and they 
will continue for many months fit for exhibition. The lines will appear 
very distinct where the glass is strongly breathed on, and disappear 
entird:y when it is wiped dry again. 

THE DANCING EGO. 

Boil an egg hard, and peel off a small piece of the shell tU; one end ; 
then thrust in a quill filled with quicksilver, and sealed at each end. As 
long as the egg remains warm, it will not cease to dance about. 

THE EGG IN THE PHIAL. 

You may make an egg enter a phial without breaking, by steeping it 
in strong vinegar, for some time ; tne vinegar will so soflen the shell, thac 
it will bend and extend lengthways without breaking ; when put in cold 
water, it will resume its former 'figure and hardness. 

PERPETUAL MOTION. 

Put very small filings of iron into a^tiafortis, and let them remain until 
the aquafortis is completely saturated with the iron, which vdll happen in 
about two hours ; pour off the solution and put it into a phial an inch wide, 
With a large mouth, with a lump of lapis calaminaris ; then stop it close, 
and the calamine stone will keep in perpetual motion. 

THE BLUE BOTTLE. 

Expose an ounce of volatile alkali to the air, in a glass, for about a 
Quarter of an hour ; then put it into a flask, witjh twenty-iour grains of 
uie sulphate of copper, and the liquid will, by degrees, assume a beau- 
tiful blue colour; pour it carefully into another flask) so as to separate the 
liquid from the copper. If you examine it a f©^ d»7* afterward, you 
will find that the blue colour has totally disappeavoA* \jut,\f you take out 
the cork for a minute, and replace it, you may & t\ie ^^^^ ^e-^-weq-t on 
the surface of the liquid, and descend gradually ^^ \'a ^* ""^^^^ ^ ^^ ^* 
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of the same hue as it was when you lud it aside. In a few days, it wiQ 
again become colourless, and fb\i can restore the blue by the same simple 
means. The experiment may be performed a great number of times widi 
the same liquid. Care must be taken in maung your j^reparation, that 
the volatile alkali be not suffered to remain long enough m the first flask, 
to dissolve too much of the sulphate of copper ; for, if it receive too ^reat 
a de^ee of colour^ the blue will not disappear, when the liquid is deprived 
of air. 

THE CANDLE OF ICE. 

Cover a small portion of the upper end of a tallow candle with paper, 
and give the reminder of it a coat of fine coal and powdered smphur, 
nuxed together ; dip It in water, and expose it to the air during a hard 
frost, and a slight coat of ice will form round it, which may be, eahse- 
quently, rendered thicker, in proportion to the number of immersi(ms and 
exposures to the air-which it receives. When it arrives at a sufficient con- 
sistency, take off the paper, light the upper end of the candle, and it will 
bum freely. 

TO DIP THE HAND IN WATER WITHOUT WETTING IT. 

Powder the surface of a bowl of water with lycopodium ; you may then 
put your hand into it, and take out a piece of money, that had been pre- 
viously placed at the bottom of the bowl, without wetting your skin ; the 
lycopodium so attaching itself to the latter, as to keep it entireijr firom 
coming in direct contact with the water. After performing the experiment, 
a slight shake of the hand will rid it of the powder. 

TO REMOVE, AND AFTERWARD RESTORE, THE COLOUR OF A RIBBON. 

Dip a rose-coloured ribbon into nitric acid, diluted with ei^ht or ten 
parts of water, and as soon as the colour disappears, which it will do in a 
short time, take out the ribbon, and put it into a very weak alkaline solu- 
tion ; the alkali will quickly neutralize the acid, and the colour will then 
re-appear. 

THE PAPER ORACLE. 

Some amusement may be obtuned among young people, by writing 
with common ink, a variety oL questions, on different bits of paper, and 
adding a pertinent reply to each* written with nitro-muriate of gold. The 
collection is suffered to dry, and put aside until an opportunity offers for 
using them. When produced, tne answers vrill be inviable ; you desire 
different persoiu .to select such questions as they may fancy, and take them 
home with them ; you then p^pmise, that if they are placed near the fire, 
during the night, answers wul appear written beneath the questions in the 
morning ; and such will be the fact, if the papers be put in any- dry, 
warm situation. 
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THE SIBTL'S cave. 

Write several questions and answers, as directed in the preceding arti- 
cle : for the answers, instead of nitro-muriate of gold, you may use the 
juice of a citron, or an onion. . Let any of the questions be chosen by a 
party, and placed in a box, which may be called "The Sibyl's Cave." 
This box must be furnished with a piece of hot iron, beneath a false bot- 
tom of tin; when the paper is put m it, tiie heat will cause the answer to 
appear; you then take it out; shew it to the person who made choice of 
the question, and, as soon as it is read, put it aside ; the answer will vanish, 
when the paper becomes cold again. 

TO SEPARATE OIL FROM WATER. 

Most of our young readers are, doubtiess, aware, that oil is lighter 
than water, and floats upon its surface. If a vessel of any convenient 
description, be half filled with water, and a portion of oil be then poured 
on it, the oil may be easily separated from the wuter, by one end of a 
wick of cotton bemg placed in it, the other end of which is carried into 
another vessel : the oil, obedient to the laws of capillarity, will rise gradu- 
ally into the cotton, and fall, drop by drop, from the other extremity of 
it, mto the vase or cup, which is placed to receive it We are told, that the 
process is much quicker, if the cotton be previously dipped in oiL 

TO MAKE A COLOURLESS LIQUID BECOME BLUE, LILAC, PEACH- 
COLOURED, AND RED, WITHOUT TOUCHING IT. 

Put a drachm of powdered nitrate of cobalt into a phial, containing an 
ounce of the solution of caustic potass : a decomposition of the salt, and 
precipitation of a blue oxide of cobalt, takes place. Cork the phial, 
and tne liquid will now assume a blue colour, from which it will pass to a 
lilac, afterward to a peach tint, and, finally, to a light red. 

THE FOUR ELEMENTS. 

Procure a glass tube, about the thickness of a man's finger, and securely 
seal one end of it. * Mark it, all round, with four equal divisions. Intro- 
duce mercury, sufficient to fill the sp^ce below the first mark ; a solution 
of sub-carbonate of potass for the secoii^ division ; white brandy, to which 
a blue tint is imparted, for the third ; and turpentine, coloured red, for 

the fourth. After f"^ ^'- - ' ' " -"^-^ ***" 

mouth of the tube, 

and the four elements. 

together, and this mixture will represtnt chl «•»»-- 

tube be not moved, all the ingredients will & arate, 9S\.^ ^^^^ 6^ ^^ 
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allotted division, placing itself according to its specific gravity, in com- 
parison with the others : the contents of the upper division, which is red, 
will represent fire ; the next, which has a blue tint, air ; the third, which 
is colourless, water ; and the lower one, earth. 

• 

THE MINERAL CHAMELEON. 

We are indebted to Sheele for a composition, known by the above 
title, which is prepared b^ mixing together, and exposing to a strong heat, 
in an open crucible, for httle more than a quarter of an nour, three parts 
of nitrate of potass, and one of deutoxide of manganese, both in a finely 
powdered state. The compound thus obtuned, possesses the following 
singular properties : — If a lew grains of this prepazation be put into a 
glass, and cold water be then poured on it, the liquor will first turn green, 
and then pass rapidly to purple, and finally, b]^ beautiful gradations, to 
red. If hot water be used, instead of cold, the liquid wiU assume a beau- 
tiful violet colour. The colours will be more Cr less intense, in proportion 
to the (juantity of the oxide used, for a more or less quantity of water ; 
ten grains, in a ver^ little water, wiU produce a beautiful green colour, 
which will pass, with rapidity, to a dark purple, and, subsequently, to 
red. If a small portion or the Chameleon Mineral be used for four ounces 
of water, the colour will be a deep green ; by the addition of more water, 
it will turn rosj, and become colourless in a few hours, giving, in the pro- 
cess, a yellowish precipitate.^ When the liquid changes slowly, it is easy 
to discover other hues, which it takes in the following order — green, 
blue, violet, indigo, purple, and red. 

It appears that the phenomena produced by the Chanteleon Mineral, 
have attracted the attention of several men of sdence, and it seems, firmn 
the result of their experiments, that in those preparations of the Chame* 
leon Mineral, in which there is a greater proportion of potass than man- 
ganese, the green requires more time to change into the other colours, and 
the greater the proportion of manganese, the more intense is the first 
colour, and the quicker does the liquid acquire the other tints. The effect 
of hot water, in this experiment, is much more powerful than thai of cold. 

PHOSPHORIC FISH, METEORS, &C. 

Phosphorus was discovered by the alchymist Brandt, who sold the 
secret to Kraflft, vfith whom Kunkel associated himself for its purchase. 
He was, however, deceived by Krafit, who never communioited the secret 
to him. Kunkel immediately commenced a series of experiments, and in 
1674, discovered the mode of making it 

Phosphorus, in a state of purity, is solid, demi-transparent, and of a 
consistence siniilar to wax ; the solar light gives it a red colour ; it will 
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unite with almost all metallic substances. When it is taken in the hand, 
it should never.be held for more than a few seconds, for the heat thus 
applied, is sufficient to inflame it, if continued ; and a burn from phos- 
pnorus is more painful than any other kind of bum. A basin of cold water 
ought always to be at hand, to dip the phosphorus in occasionally ; and 
when it is cut to pieces, it must be cut in water. Phosphorus can only be 

f reserved by keeping it in places where neither Ueht nor heat has access, 
t is obtained from drugffists in rolls, about the thkkness of a quill ; these 
are put into a phial filled with cold water, which has been boiled to expel 
air from it, and the phial is enclosed in an opacjue case. It does not exist 
in nature in a state of purity, but as a salt; it is extracted from bones. 
The light produced, m the night time, by writing with a stick of phos- 
phorus on a wall, owes its existence to a slight coat which the stick leaves 
behind it on the parts over which it has passed ; thisy beifig combustible, 
burns slowly, in absorbing the oxy^n of the air. 

It has been well-known^^ from time almost immemorial, that animal 6i 
v^;etable substances, in a state of putrefaction, often become luminous. 
The glow-worm has^ doubtless, been seen by manv of our readers, bear- 
ing its brilliant midnight lamp ; several insects, and some fishes also, pos- 
sess a luminous property. In 1641, an old woman presented the Pnnce 
of Cond6 with some meat^ bought by her the preceding day in the market 
of Montpelier, and which illuminated her room during the night. We 
have seen a sole emit most brilliant and beautifiil flashe^fif light on a dark 
night. 

A great number of experiments have been performed by scientific men, 
to ascertain the cause of the luminous aspect of the sea ; it is attributed 
to those putrid substances, which are found in the waters. The following 
experiment, which has reference to this subject^ is rather curious: — A 
little fresh whiting was placed in a vase containing water. U produced no 
light, even after having been agitated ; that part of the fish only that was 
above the water, and not the water itself, grew luminous during the night 
On lifting up the fish, by means of a stick, which was passed beneaUi it, 
and rested against the opposite side of the vase, the water appealed lu- 
minous behind it ; on bem^ much a^tated, it became entire]^ luminous, 
and continued so for some time after it was left undisturbed. The strong- 
est emission of light takes placx after the fish has been about twenty hours 
in the water ; after three days, the water loses this property. About four 
drachms of the substance of a fresh herring were put into a solution of two 
drachms of sulphate of macnesia, in two ounces of water. On the succeed- 
ing evening, the whole of the liquor, upon shi^^^g. tYic "ptaia!^ became beau- 
tltully luminous, and it continued luminous till v£o fo^^ ^^* , v 

Aere is a fish mentbned by PUny, the nai> !vist, ^Iwc^ tenders auc^^ 
objects luminous as arc touched by it. It difiE'^^^?^ *>?» ^^^^^ ^^^i 
the watei;s, which become phosphorescent otiT^^^ vve^^^^*^^ 
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Action ; whereas, the fresher the pholas is, the more luminous does it 
appear. Brandy extin^ishes its lignt; when it becomes dry, a little pure 
or salt water will revivify its lustre. When putrid, it loses its brilliancy, 
which it does not recover until putrefaction has gone its full length, when, 
by agitating it in water, the latter becomes luminous. Solutions of hydro- 
chlorate of soda and nitrate of potass, augment the brilliancy of the water; 
adds and wine extinguish it. The water may be rendered still bri^ter 




in different forms, are to be attributed to the combustion of someiiydrogen 
gas, principally phosphoric hydrogen gas, which, as is well known, has the 
property of inflaming itself on coming into contact vrith oxygen gas or air 
These meteors are more frequently seen in winter than in summer; in 
rainy weather their light is more intense than when It is dry. 

PHOSPHORIC WOOD. 

Rotten wood often becomes luminous; manj circumstances induce 
us to ascribe its light to slow combustion ; a fact m favour of this idea is, 
that if phosphorescent wood be placed in a pneumatic machine, and the 
air be pumped out of it, the light disappears, and if the air be restored, 
the wood again becomes luminous. The same experiments performed with 
a fish that emitted light, produced the same results. The light of fish dif- 
fers from that of rotten wood in this respect, — namely, that water, alcohol, 
and several saline solutions, destroy the light of the latter ; while water 
does not diminish the brilliancy of the former, no more than it does that of 
the glow-worm. If luminous wood be introduced to a tube of glass, and 
plunged into a freezing mixture, the light will be extinguished. 

Rods of wood may be rendered phosphorescent, by steeping them in 
a solution of chlorate of lime, and then burning one of their ends in the 
flame of a lamp or candle ; after the combustion has taken place, if the 
stick be withdrawn, a little white matter wilf be found at the extremity, 
wluch will shed a brilliant light. The harder kinds of wood are most pro- 
per for this experiment. The white remains of the combustion, it is said, 
are pure lime ;»and that a similar luminous property might be nven to the 
wood, by plunging it into lime-water, or a solution of sulphate of magnesia. 

PHOSPHORIC PLANTS. 

Persons working in mines sometimes meet with phosphorescent plants; 
the light is perceptible at the points of the plants, especially when they 
are broken. This phosphorescence disappears in an atmosphere of hydro- 
gen gas, of chlora, or oxide of carbon. 

The daughter of the celebrated Linnsus discoyercd that the tropeolum 
lyut is sometimes phosphorescent in the evenings 
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PHOSPHORIC OYSTER SHELLS. 

Place some very thick oyster shells upon, and cover them with, some 
burning coals ; in half an hour take them carefully out of the fire, and it 
will be only necessary to expose them to the light for a few minutes to be 
convinced that they have become phosphorescent. In fact, if put in a dark 
place, they shed a light accompamed by the greater part of the prismatic 
colours. If the calcination be made in a closed crucible, the colours will 
be less brilliant. If the crucible be of lead, the parts that have come into 
contact with it will vield « reddi^ light; if a few bits of steel be strewed 
about the crucible, tne phosphorescence will be more lively ; but if some 
flat pieces of coal be used instead of steel, the colours will be more beauti- 
ful, particularly the blue, red, and green. It seems that scientific men 
either do not know positively, or are not agreed as to the cause of the 
phosphorescence of certain bodies; according to some, it is owing to an 
accumulation of solar light; while others say that it ought to be attributed 
to a Ught inherent in the phosphoric substance. 

TO RENDER MILK LUMINOUS. 

Milk may be rendered luminous by immersing a pholas in it . One 
of these fishes is sufficient to communicate light to seven ounces of milk, 
which, as it becomes luminous, appears also to be turned transparent. 
Beccaria felt convinced that air was necessary for the production of this 
light; for, havinff filled a tube with milk made luminous in the foregoing 
manner, he could only disengage the light from, it by suffering the admis- 
sion of air to the tube. The juice of this fish, reduced into a paste with 
meal, throws out considerable light when plunged into hot water. If pre- 
served in honey, the fish will retain its luminous property for more than a 
year; and, in fact, by plunging it into hot water, it will shed as much light 
as if it were quite fresn. 

IGNITION BY COMPRESSION. 

By compressing a bit of phosphorus between two pieces of wood, it 
will inflame. The same effect may be produced by the mction of one piece 
of phosphorus agunst another. 

THE MASK OP FLAME. . 

Take six parts of oil of olives and one of phosphorus, sufiler them to 
digest well together, and preserve the soludon, wnich, in the dark, will 
become luminous. An experiment that is considered amusinffmay be per- 
formed by closing the eyes and lightly passing a sponge, dipped in this solu- 
tion, over the face and hands, which will then, in the dark, appear covered 
with a light blueish flame. This trick, we are told, ^ ^**^ *^ "^^ dangerous. 
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THE MINIATURE THAMES ON FIRE. 

Let fall a few drops of phosphorized ether on a lump of loaf sugar, 
place the sugar in a ^lass of warm water, and a very beaud£ul appearance 
will be instantly exhibited ; the effect will be increased, if the surfiice of 
the water, by blowing gently wi^ the breath, be made to undulate. 

PHOBPHORESCENT SPAR. 

Coarsely powder some fluor spar, and sprinkle it, in a dark room, on a 
fire shovel made hot, (but not to redness^) and it will exnit a beautiful 
phosphorescent light for some time. 

THE PHOSPHORIC STEAM BATH. 

Lav a sm^ piece of phosphorus upon a bit of glass, place the glass 
upon me surface of hot water m a basin, and the phosphorus will inflame. 

lONITION BT PERCUSSION. 

Ptit into the middle of some dr^ cotton, ajpiece of phosphorus the size 
of a large pin's head, previously dciedjon blotting paper; strike it with a 
hammer and it will inflame. 

TO BURN BROWN PAPER BY PHOSPHORUS AN9 PRJCTION. 

Wrap a grain of phosphorus, dried on blotting paj^er, in a jHece of 
brown paper, rub it willi some hard body, and it will set fire to the 
paper. ' 

THE ILLUMINATOR AND EXTINGUISHER. 

Make two little figures of wood or clay, or any other materials you 
please, with a little hole in the mouth of each. Putin the mouth of onei 
a few grains of bruised gunpowder, and a little bit of phosphorus in the 
other. Then take a lignted wax candle, and present it to the mouth of the 
figure with the gunpowder, which, taking fire, will put the candle out ; 
then present your candle, having the snuff quite hot, to the other figure, 
and it will light again immediately. 

TO LIGHT A CANDLE BY A GLASS OF WATER. 

Take a Httle piece of phosphorus, of the size of a pin's head, and witli 
a piece of tallow, stick it on the edge of a drinking-glass. Then take a 
lighted candle, and having blown it out, appl^ it to me glass, when it will 
immediately be lighted. Xou may lUcewise wnte, with a bit of phosphorus, 
on paper, some words, which will appear awful, when the candle iswith- 
drawn from the room. 
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Ouit object being to scqu^t our youn^ readers nith (he mode orper- 
iraiii^ msjiy pieces of ssloniahing deeepnon, as well as to instruct item 
on to do severs] pleasant tricksof a more simple nature, the most celebrated 
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. , nspeclion for more than a year. On hii death, it 

was purchased by M. MaeLiel, who pud this country a visit in 1S19, when 
the inventiorl created as much wonder as ever, notwithstanding the vast 

^he room where it was exhibited bad an inner apartment, within which 
appeared the figure of a Turk, as large as life, dressed after the Turkish 
ftjidon, sittingbehindachestofthreefeet and a half in length, two feet '- 
breadth, and two feet and a half in height, to whidi it w«i attached by 
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wooden seat on which it sat. The chest was placed upon four castors, 
which, togeUier with the figure, might be moved to any part of the room. 

On the plain surface formed by the top of the chest, m the centre, was 
rsdsed an immoye^ble chess-board, of handsome dimensions, upon which 
the figure liad its eyes fixed, its right arm and hand being extended on the 
chest, and its lefi: arm eomewhat nosed, as if in the attitude of holding a 
Turkish pipe, which was originally placed in its right hand. 

The exhibitor proceeded by wheeling the chest to the entrance of the 
apartment within which it stood, in front of the spectators. He then 
opened certain doors contrived in the chest, two in the front and two in 
the back, at the same tim^ pulling out a long shallow drawer, made to 
contain the Chess-men, a cushion for the arm of the figure to rest upon, 
and some counters; two lesser drawers and a green doth screen, contnved 
in the body of Uie figure and its lower parts, were likewise opened, and the 
Turkish robe which covered them was raised; so that the eonstnictioQ, 
both of the figure and chest, intentionally was displayed, and the exhibitor 
introduced a ughted candle into the body of the chest and figure, by which 
the interior of each was, in a great measure, rendered transparent 

The chest was divided by a partition into two equal chambers ; that to 
the right of the figure was the narrowest, and occupied scarcely one third 
of the body of the chest; it was filled with little wheels, levers, cylinders, 
and other machinery used in clock-work: that to the left contained two 
wheels, some small barrels with springs, aatk two quarters of a circle, placed 
horizontally. The body and lower parts of the figure contained certain 
tubes, which appeared to be conductors to the machinery. After a sufB- 
dent time, during which each spectator satisfied his scruples and curiosity, 
the exhibitor dosed the doors, made some arrangement m the body of the 
figure, wound up the works with a key inserted into a small opening in 
the body of the chest, and placed the cushion under the left arm of the 
figure, which then rested upon it 

In playing a game, the automaton made choice of the white men ; it 
likewise ^ve the first move. It played with the left hand instead of the 
right, — the right hand being constantly fixed on the chest This slight 
incongruity proceeded from inadvertence of the inventor, who did not 
discover his nustake until the machinery was too far completed to remedy 
the defect At the commencement of a game, the automaton made a 
moUon of the head, as if taking a view of the board ; the same motion 
occurred at the close of the game. In making a move it slowly raised its 
left arm from the cushion placed under it, and directed it toward the 
square of the piece to be moved. The arm then returned to its natural 
position on the cushion. Its hand and fingers opened on touching the 
piece, which it took up and conveyed to any proposed square. The mo- 
tions were performed with perfect correctness, and the anxiety with which 
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the arm acted, especially in the delicate operation of castling, seemed to be 
the result of spontaneous feeling; bending at the shoulder, elbow, and 
knuckles, and cautiously avoiding to touch any other piece than that which 
had been moved. 

On giving check to the king, it moved its head as a signal. When a 
false move was made by its antagonist, which frequently occurred through 
curiosity to observe in what manner the automaton would act, — as for in- 
stance, if a knight had been moved like a castle, — the automaton smote 
impatiently on the chest with its ri^ht hand, replaced the knight in its 
former square, and would not permit its antagonist to recover nis move, 
but proceeded immediately to move one of its pwn pieces, thus appearing 
to pimish him for his inattention. 

It was considered of importance that the person matched against the 
automaton should be attentive in moving a piece exactly in the centre of a 
square; otherwise, the figure, in attempting to la^ hold of the piece, might 
even sustain some injury in the delicate mechamsm of the fingers. It its 
antagonist hesitated for a considerable time to move a piece, it tapped 
smartly on the chest with its right hand, as if testifying impatience at the 
delay. 

During the time the automaton was in motion, a low sound of clock 
work was heard, as if running down, which ceased soon after the arm was 
reclined on the cushion. The works were wound up at intervals of ten or 
twelve moves by the exhibitor,4irho was usually employed pacing up and 
down the room; approaching the chest, however, from time to time, on its 
right side. U was understood that the automaton could not play, unless 
M. De Kempelen, or his substitute, was near to direct its moves ; but it is 
very certain that the whole mystery lay in the chest, and that there could 
be no connection with the floor, as the inventor advertised his willingness 
to exhibit at private houses. 

To avoid the obstructions frequently occasioned by the inattention of 
strange antagonists, in moving the pieces required exactly to the centres of 
squares, a new arrangement was subsequently made, by which the adver- 
sary did not plav at Uie same board witn the automaton, but had a chess- 
board to himself on which he copied the automaton's moves, and made his 
own ; while a person who attended at the automaton's board, copied, with 
due precision, for the automaton, the adversary's moves. 

Ill concluding our account of this extraordinary machine, we must 
observe that it has been asserted, without contradiction, that, although it 
beat numerous skilful chess-players, in different countries, its moves were 
directed by a boy concealed within the machinery ; so that, in fact, who- 
ever the boy could beat at the ^ame, was siure to be conquered by the 
automaton. This will shew that it is in the power of youth to attain such 
a mastery over chess, as to render them capa&e of competing with capital 
players of a mature age. 
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THE FLUTE PLAYER. 

The celebrated Vauconson invented an Automaton Flute-player, of 
which there is a minute description in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at PariB, by which it appears thiA the figure was about five feet 
and a half high, and was placed upon a. square pedestal, which concealed 
a portion of ttie machinery. The ur entered the body by three separate 
pipes, into which it w^ conveyed by nine pairs of bellows, which expanded 
and contracted in regular succession, by means of a steel axis turned by 
clock*work. These bellows performed their functions without any noise, 
which ought have discovered the means of conveying the air into the ma- 
chine. Tne three tubes that received the air from the bellows passed into 
three small reservoirs in the trunk of the figure, where they united, and 
ascending towards the throat, formed the cavity of the mouth, which ter- 
minated m two small lips. Within this cavitv was a small moveable tongue, 
which, by its motion, at proper intervals, admitted the ur or intercept^ it 
in its passage to the flute. The fingers, lips, and tongue, derived. their 
appropriate movements from a steel cylinder, also turned by clock- work. 
It was divided into fifteen eoual parts, which, by means of pegs pressing 
upon the ends of fifte^i different levers, caused the other extremities to 
ascend. Seven of these levers directed the fingers, having wires and chains 
fixed to their ascending extremities, which being attached to the fingers, 
caused them to ascend in proportion a^kthe other extremity was pressed 
dovm by the motion of the cylinder, and vice versA ; thus the ascent or 
descent of one end of a lever produced a smilar ascent or descent in the 
corresponding fingers, by which one of the holes of thefliite was occasionally 
opened or stopped, as it might have been by a Hving performer. Three of 
the levers served to regulate the ingress of the air, being so contrived as to 
open and shut the three reservoirs above mentioned, by means of valves, 
80 that more or less strength might be given, and a higher or lower note 
produced. The lips were directed by four levers, one of which opened 
them to give the air a frew passa^; the othcF contracted them ; the third 
drew them backward; and tne fourth pushed them forward: the lips were 

Sroiected upon that part of the flute which received the air, -and by the 
inerent motions already mentioned, properly modified the tune. The 
remaining lever was employed in the direction of the tongue, which it 
easily moved, so as to open or shut the mouth of the flute. The just suc- 
cession of the several motions performed by the various parts of the machine, 
was rwulated by the follQwing simple contrivance: — ^the extremity of the 
axis or the eylinder terminate^ on tne right side, by an endless screw, con- 
sisting of twelve threads, each placed at the distance of an eighth of an 
inch fixMn the other. Above this screw was fixed a piece of copper, and in 
it a steel pivot, which fUling in between the threads of the screw, obll^d 
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the cylinder to follow those threads ; and thus, instead of taming directly 
round, it was continually pushed on one side. Hence, if a lever were 
moved by a peg placed on the cylinder, in any one revolution, it could not 
be moved by the same pe^ in the succeeding revolution, because the peg 
would be an eighth of an inch beyond it, b^ the lateral motion of the cy- 
linder. Thus, by an artificial disposition of these p^ in different parts of 
the cylinder, the statue was made, by die successive elevation of the 
proper levers, to exhibit all the different motions of a flute-player. 

XHE INVISIBLE OIRL. 

The operators have a cojnmunicatlon, from the exhibition room to 
another wnere the confederate is concealed, by tin pipes, which end in a 
clear horn trumpet, inserted in an isolated glass chest or barrel, attached 
to the ceiling by coloured ribbons, twined round a small gilt chain. In the 
inside of these pipes, at ri^ht angles, are placed small mirrors, which reflect 
and contract every object in the exhibition room, so that the confederate, 
who answers the questions put, can not only hear all that is said, but see 
even the objects that are held in the hands of the visitors, such as watches, 
money, miniatures, letters in a book, and every other thing that is un* 
covered. The followine curious dialo^e took place between a traveller 
from this country, and me Invisible Girl, at Siccard's Diversion Room, in 
Paris : — " What age are you ? Fourteen years of age. — Where were yew 
bom f At Marseilles. — What is ^our name ? Fran^oise. — Are you pretty t 
No. — Are you good f Tes, though sometimes ill-natured. — What is your 

Sosition ? I am reclining. — Do not all the questions that are put to ^ou 
isgust you ? Never ; but I am sometimes very much vexed. — How is it 
that you see every thing that is presented to you ; that you hear every 
thing that is said to you ; and that no person can discover you ? That is a 
secret of those to whom I belong," &c. It is a matter of much complica- 
tion, and cannot be performed witiiout a good confederate and considerable 
sdentific knowledge. We trust, however, we have sud sufficient to render 
the Invisible Girl no wonder. 

THE MAHOMETAN MAGICIAN. 

The following description of die mechanical conjuring figure, so called, 
as well as that of ** The wise litde Turk," wiU» doubtless, remind our 
readers of the Automaton Chess-player. • 

The Mahometan Magician is a figure of sixteen or eighteen inches high, 
and holds a fittle hammer in its hand. When exhibited, it is first taSen 
off the table on wljch it stands, and shewn to the company, to convince 
them that it is perfectly detached, and stands by itself: the exhibitor then 
having replacea it on the table,, asks if he will compHptient his master t-^ 

2 b ^ 
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The little Turk, by turning his head, expresses ** No." He then asks if he 
will pay his respects to the company ? — He bows his head to express " Yes." 
A pack of cards is then presented to the spectators, who draw out one by 
chance ; without seeing tne card, or approaching the automaton, his master 
orders him to strike the number of strokes, necessary to describe the card, 
with his hammer, on a bell : — the little Turk instandy obeys. He is then 
Baked if the card drawn be a heart, a. diamond, club, or spade ? — And, as 
the suits are mentioned, he moves his head, to give approbation or disap- 
probation, and an answer conformably to truth. He then tells the number 
thrown on dice ; and also, before-hand, the number which a second throw 
will produce. One of the company having hid a little figure in a box, 
divided into several compartments, he tells in which of them, and at what 
number, the little figure is to be found ; and, to give a humorous termina- 
tion to this trick, when he is asked which of the company is the most 
amorous, he points out some old gentleman with spectacles. 

The table on which the little Turk is placed, is covered with a green 
cloth, concealing three levers, which are put in motion by the aid of three 
brass wires, passing through the feet of the table, and conducted behind 
the partition : the person who is hid, and acts as the confederate, draws 
these brass wires as he has occasion to act on the cranks concealed in the 
pedestal of the automaton, which cranks terminate in the base. By these 
means, the dififerent motions are communicated to the machine the moment 
they are required, in the same manner as a repeating watch is made to 
strike by pushing the button of the case. The performer then holds in 
his hand a pack of cards, arranged in such a manner that he understands 
their sequence ; that the sj^ectators may not suspect this arrangement of 
the cards, he apparently nuxes them, but, in reality, he only cuts them, 
which does not change the combination of the game ; when he has had a 
card drawn, he cuts them the Jast time in the place where the card has 
been chosen, by which means, he passes to the bottom the card which 
was immediately over the Ojie drawn : then, looking adroitly at the bot- 
tom, he knows, without seemg, the card which the spectator had drawn 
by chance. He then interrogates the little Turk by a question, which is 
so composed, that either the words, syllables, or vowels, communicate to 
the confederate the colour and denomination of the card. By a similar 
stratagem, knowledge is conveyed to the confederate of the m-st number 
thrown on dice ; the automaton can then very easily tell what number 
will come up on the second throw of the dice, because fresh dice are 
introduced, and such are substituted as have the same numbers on all their 
faces. As the person, to whom the dice are given, might, by looking at 
them, perceive the imposition, to escape detection, peculiar care is taken 
not only to recommend to him to hold the dice carefully hidden in his 
hand until he throws them, but also to prevent them being too long 
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exposed to the sight ; loaded dice might also be employed, vrhich are so 
contidved, that the centre of gravity operates invariably. As the person 
who has already thrown the dice may wish to throw again, either acci- 
dentally, or through suspicion, and, as the return of the same points might 
occasion the honesty of the dice to be suspected, all these inconveniences 
are removed by getting rid of them as soon as possible. 

The box where the little figure has been concealed has a bottom of 
soft leather, by which means, in handling beneath, the compartment where 
the little figure is, may be discovered b^ the hand of the operator; and 
the figure is constructed of such dimensions as to press on the bottom of 
the box when it is shut 

THE CANARY. 

A Canary bird is shewn, perched on a bottle, which sings any air re- 
quired. He also sings equally well when changed to different bottles, and 
on different tables : me breath from his bill blows out a candle, and lights 
it afterward. The machinery and manner of workii^ we shall now pro- 
ceed to describe. 

Behind the curtain which covers part of the partition are placed two 
follow cones of metal. These cones, which are unequal in size, serve as a 
speaking trumpet to the confederate, and act as echoes, which conduct the 
voice to diflfferent parts, as two mirrors, of different concavities, operate in 
the reflection of objects at different distances. The confederate, imitating 
the notes of a bird, executes the required air. The confederate employs 
the two different echoes to convey the voice to different points, according * 
to the position of the table and the bottle on which the bird is perched. 
The bird has in its body a little double bellows, and between its legs, 
a little moving peg, which puts the bellows in motion ; this peg, entering the 
peck of the bottle, leans on a piece of wood which cannot be seen, as the 
bottle is opaque. This piece of wood, being placed vertically on the 
moveable bottom of the bottle, easily moves me bellows, and is readily 
moved by the levers which are under the cloth, when the confederate 
draws the brass wire which is hidden in the feet of the table : by the same 
means, the bellows are moved to blow out the candle, and it apparently proves 
to the spectators that the notes are really formed in the throat of the bird, 
because the air comes through the bill. When the operator takes the bird in 
his hand he puts the bellows in motion with his thumb, and the wind in the 
same manner extinguishes the candle, and he persuades the company that 
the bird sings without the aid of any machinery hidden in the table ; the . 
candle being only a moment extinguished, and the wick still warm, is 
lighted instantly, by the air through the bill of the bird, which, for that 
purpose, has been furnished with a little flour of brimstone, and operates 
as a match. 

2b2 
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tn been produced by ineenious person* of diSbrent n 
AlbetOu Higniu u old to h»e derated (Mit; y«li> of hii life to tlw 
oMiitru«tloo ol ft hod that not ooly moied, but ip<^ : Thomas Amiiui 
wu, it 1* ralMad, m tccritid M itg powen, under the Impreulon thu H 
wai du woik of ma^c, that be broke it to pieces. A locksmith of Nnrem- 
berg, i> A* dilee&di eenmi;. coutructed figuiei that beat drumE, vhOe 
odwn played im totei : and the emperor C^lei Cbe Fifth amused hisi- 
wU^ in hii retbemcDt, by making dinilar Automata, or rather, Andnnde^ 
fbr u soch SauRt an called by me learned. The celebiated John Hulle^ 
it i> reported, made a wooden eagle, in 1170, which, on the Enteral 
MaaimiHan's qiprDwh to Nnremberg, Sew to meet him. Vaucamon 
made an Antonuitic duck, and, a> Labat tells ui. General de (Jenno, 
(who, inlBSB, ddteided8t.Chrlitofdieragidn«tth«EngliBh,) ao Antfo- 
ailc peacock ; bodi of time were itf a ^rc and pltmu^e perfectly natutal: 
they ate, dntnk, walked about, and uttered the same iounda aa the IrihU 
thenuehei. The machlBsry, in both cases, was aimllai to diat oTa watdL 
HowcTei aitoniihinB theie ipore complicated pieces of machinery may 
have been to our Knehlhent in modem times, enlightened penmi 
reeard Vauconson and hi* FluW-pl^yet, and De Kempelen and his Turk, 
with much IcM wonder than that with wliich the nuljca of die present day 
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AuoND Ihe most unuiing feali of Legerdnnain, ue the liicka with 
rards, of which, in the eniuing pages, we present our rendera with an ei- 
eellent Beriet Whateirer may be the oqectiona, and whether they be 
well founded or not, agunst card-plapng among youth, it ia atiOiet our 
duty noi incUnalion here to diicuaa ; ft muat be admitted, by every libml 
imnd, thu for the mere poTpeae tf perfinming a few amukng &au of dex- 
terity, (o wile away a winter evenlnir, and rebi the ndnd, for a tfane, from 
■cbolBstic aludies, the introduction ttfa pack of cardi fs uneiceptionable. 

Cards have been, tor many centuriea. In oae, having, u it ii Rener^y 
believed, been invented about the year 1390, to anrnse Charles the Sixth, 
if France, of whose vrisdom, it muat he confessed, histo ' 
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Honorable Daines BaningtoQ, howerer, in his " Observations on the An- 
tiquity of Card-playing in England," asserts, that they came originally from 
Spain ; while oUier authors attribute their invention to a more classic and 
ancient era, and give the honour, if it be anv, of their first productionCo 
the Romans. Having given this slight sketch of the history of cards, we 
shall proceed to furnish the necessary instructions for the perfbnnaQce of 
the following feats. 

FORCING. 

Forcing is making a person take such a card as you think fit, while he 
supposes he is taking one at hazard, or according to his own indination. 
It is almost impossible to describe how this is done ; we must^ however, 
attempt it. First, ascertain what the card you intend to force is ; this must 
be done privately, or while you are playing with the cards ; then place it, 
to all appearance, carelessly in the pack, but still keep your e^e, or the 
littie finger of your left hand, in which vou hokl the pack, upon it. Now, 
request a person to take a card from the pack ; open them nimblv fxom 
your left to your right hand, spreading them backward and forward, so as 
to puzzle the person in making nis choice ; the moment you see Mm putting 
out his hand to take a card, spread on the cards till you come to the one 
you wish to force ; let its comer be most invitingly put forward in front of 
the other cards, and let it make its appearance only the moment his fingers 
reach the pack. The mode of operation seems so fair^ that unless he knows 
the secret of forcing, you may put what card you please into his lumd, 
while he thinks he is making a choice himself! Having thus forced your 
card, you may tell him to look at it, give him the pack to shuffle as much 
as he pleases, for, in &ct, do what he will, you, of course, can alwajrs te& 
what It was. A method of doing this cleverly is the first thing to be ac- 
quired ; for, without it, few of the master-feats can be performed. 

TO TELL A CARD THOUGHT OF BLINDFOLD. 

Take twenty-one cards, and lay them down in three rows, with thdr 
faces upward ; (t. e.) when you have laid out three, begpin again at the left 
hand, and lay one card upon the first, and so on to the right hand ; then 
beg^n on the left hand again, and so go on until you l)^ve laid out the 
twenty-one cards in three heaps, at the same time requesting any one to 
think of a card. When you have laid them out, ask him which neap his 
card is in : then lay that heap in the middle between the other two. This 
done, lay them out again in three heaps as before, and agun request him 
to notice where his noted card goes, and put that heap in the middle, as 
before. Then tajcing up the cards with tneir backs toward you« take off 
the uppermost card, and reckon it one ; take off another, which re<^on 
two ; and thus proceed till you come to the eleventh, which win invariably 
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prove to be the card thought of. You must never lay out your cards leas 
than three times, but as often above that number as vou please. This trick 
may be done without your seeing the cards at all, ir you handle and count 
^them carefullv. To diversify the trick, you mav use a different number 
of cards, but the number chosen must be cuvisible by three, and the middle 
card, after thev have been thrice dealt as directed, will always be the 
one thought or; for instance, if done with fifteen cards, it must be the 
eighth, and so on ; when the number is even, it must be the exact half; asy 
if It be twenty-four, the card thought otynU. be ^e twelfth, &9. 






% 



THE SHUFFLED SEV£K. 

Desire a person to remember a card and its place in the pack ; then, in 
a dexterous manner, convey a certain number of the cards from the top to 
the bottom, and subtract them, in vour mind, from the number of the pack : 
for example, the pack consists of nfty-two cards, and you have conveyed 
seven to the bottom ; tell the person the card he has thought of will be the 
forty-fifth, reckoning ft'om the number of the card, the place of which he 
has tb name : thus, if he say it is the ninth, you go on counting nine, ten, 
eleven, &c and the card he thought of wiU be exactly the forty-fifth, as 
you announced. 

THE PIQUET PACK. 

Desire some person to choose three cards out of a piquet pack, ob- 
serving that the ace is to be counted eleven points, the court cards ten, 
and the other cards according to the counts they mark. When he has 
made his choice, desire him to lay on the table his three cards, separately, 
and to put upon each parcel as many cards as are wanted to make up fif- 
teen points ; that is to say, if the first card should be nine, he must plaee 
six cards ; if the second a ten, five cards ; and if the third a knave, five 
cards upon it : this will make nineteen cards employed; consequently, 
there will remain thirteen cards in the pack, which you are to ask for, and 
while pretending to examine, count them, in order to be certun of the 
number left ; add sixteen to the remaining number, and you will have 
twenty-nine, the number of points that the three chosen cards contain. 

THE DOUBLE DOZEN. 

Present a pack of cards to one of the company, desiring him to shufile 
them well, and to get them shuffled by whomsoever he pleases ; then make 
several persons cut them: after which, you will propose to one of the 
company to take the pack and think of a card, and remember it, and like- 
wise its order in the pack, by counting one, two, three, four, &c till 
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comely iodvahrely, to die card th^o^ifat of; oflfer to go into another rooaii 
or to be blindfolded, while he Is doin^ tlus. Now declare in what order 
the card shall be in the pack: say, for instance, the twenty-fourth ; and, by 
attending to the following instructions, it will prove to be so : suppose die 
person, who thinks of the card, stops at thirteen, and that the tnirteenA 
eud was die queen of hearts ; tiie number you have stated it shall be in 
the pack, bdng twenty •four : you return to the room, in case you had left 
it, or desbre the handkerchief to be removed, if you have been btindfoMed ; 
and, without asking any question of the person who has thoi^ht of the 
card, ask on\j for the pack, and apply it to your nose, as if to smell it ; 
then passing it behind your back, or under the table, take, from the bottom 
of the pack, twentv-three cards ; that is to say, one less than the number 
3FOU have stated die curd thou^t of shaH be ; place these twenty>three 
cards on the top. This being done, retom the pack to the persoq who 
had thought of the card, requesting him to reckon the cards acm the top 
of the pack, beginning by the number of the card he thought of. His card 
being tne thirteenth, he will be compelled to count fourteen, and jrou are 
to stop him when he comes to twenty-three, reminding him that the num- 
ber you have mentioned is twenty-four, and that, consequently, the twenty- 
fourth card, which he is going to take up, wiU be the card thought of; and 
so it will most certainly be. 

THE NOTED CARD NAMED. 

Take any number of cards, ten or twelve for instance, bear in mind how 
many there are, and holding them with their backs toward you, open four 
or five of the uppermost, and, as you hold them out to view, let any one 
note a card, and tell you whether it be the first, second, or third, from the 
top. Now shut up your cards in your hands, and place the rest of die pack 
upon them ; knock their ends and sides upon the table, so that it will seem 
impossible to find the noted card ; yet it may be easily done, — thus : sub- 
tract the number of cards you held m ]^our hand from fifty- two, the whole 
number in the pack, and to the remainder add the number of die noted 
card, which wiU give you the number of the noted card firom die top. 

OATRERINO OF THE CLANS. 

Have in readiness a pack, all die cards of which are well arranged hi 
successive order : that is to say, if it consist of fifty -two cards, every thirteen 
must be r^:ularly arranged, without a duplicate of any one of them. After 
they have been cut (but do not suffer them to of shuffled), as many timea 
as a person may choose, form them into thirteen heaps of four cards each, 
witib die coloured fooes downward, and put diem carefully together again. 
When diis is done, the four kings, the four queens, the four knaves, and so 
po, must necessarily be together. 
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THE MAGIC TWELVE. 



Let anyone take the pack of cards, shuffle, take off the upper card, 
and, having noticed it, lay it on the table, with its &ce downward, and 
put so many cards upon it as will make up twelve with the number of spots 
on the noted card. For instance : if the card which the person drew was . 
a king, queen, knave, or ten, bid him lay that card with its face downward, * 
cabling it ten ; upon th&t card let him lay another, calling it eleven, and 
upon that, another, calling it twelve ; then bid him take <« the next upper- 
most card : suppose it be a nine, let him lay it down <m another part ot the 
table, calling it nine ; upon it let him lay another, calling it ten ; upon the 
latter another, calling it eleven ; and upon that another, railing it twelve : 
then let turn go to the next uppermost card, and so proceed to lay out in 
heaps, as before, till he has gone through the whole pack. If there be any 
cards at the las^ that is, if there be not enough to make up the last noted 
card the number twelve, bid him give them to you ; then, in order to tell 
him the number of all the spots contained in aU the bottom cards of the 
heaps, do thus — ^from the niunber of heaps subtract four, multiply the 
remainder by fifteen, and, to the product, add the number of remaining 
cards, which he fi;ave ypn ; but if there were but four heaps, then those 
tremiiining cards uone will shew thjB number of spots on the four bottom 
cards. You need not see the cards laid out, nor know the number of cards 
in each heap, it being sufficient to know the number of heaps, and the 
number of remaining cards, if there be any, and therefore you may perform 
this feat as well standing in another room, as if you were present . 

TO TURN A CARD INTO A BI^D. 

Take a card in your hand, and shew it fairl]^ to the company, bidding 
them seriously observe it; then — ^having a live bird in your sleeve — ^turning 
your hand suddenly, draw the card into your sleeve with your thumb and 
UtUe finger, and, giving a shake, Uie bird will come out of your sleeve into 
your hand ; you may men produce it and let it fly. 

TO MAKE A CARD JUMP OUT OF THE PACK. 

Let'&hY person draw a card, and aifterward put it into the pack, but 
take care ^at you know where to find it at pleasure. This, you may do 
bv having forced it. Then put a piece of wax under the thumb-nail 
01 your right hand, and fasten a hair by it to your thumb, and the other 
end of the hur, bv the same means, to the oira chosen ; spread the pack 
tqpon the table, and, making use of any words you think fit, make it jum^g 
ft^m the pack about the table. 
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THE CONFEDERATE WA.TER-DROP. 

Put on your hat, and privately drop a little water, about the sise (^a 
crown-pieoe, upon the table at which you sit ; rest your elbows upon the 
table, so tliat the cuffs of your sleeves may meet, and your hands stick up 
to the brim of your hat ; in this posture your arms will hide the drop of 
water from the company ; then let any one shuffle the cards, put them into 
your hands, and set a candle before you, for this trick is only done by 
candlelight : — then, holding the cards m your left hand, above the brim of 
your hat, close up to j^our head, so that the light of the candle may shine 
upon them, and noldinff your head down, you will see in the drop of water, 
as in a lookingrglass, all the cards in your hands. Draw the finger of your 
right hand along each card, as if vou were feeling it before you name and 
lay it down. Thus you may Iky dowi all the cards in the pack, and name 
them, one by one, vrithout once turmng your eyes toward them. 

THE FOUR ACCOMPLICES. 

Let a person draw four cards from the pack, and tell him to think of one 
of chera. When he returns you the four cards, dexterously place two of 
them under the pack, and two on the top. Under those at the bottom 
you place ^ur cards of any sort, and then, taking eight or ten from the 
bottom cards, you spread them on the table, and ask the person if the card 
he fixed on be among them. If he say no, you are sure it is one of the 
two cards on the top. You then pass those two cards to the bottom, and 
dravnng off the lowest of them, you ask if that be not his card. If he again 
say no, you take that card up, and bid him draw his card itom the bottom 
of the pack. If the person say his card is among those you first drew from 
the bottom, you must dexterously take up the four cards that you put 
under them, and placing those on the top, let the other two be the bottom 
' cards of ^e pack, which draw in the manner before described. 

THE NERVE TRICK. 

Force a card, and when the person who has taken it puts it in the pack, 
let him shuffle die cards ; then look at thetn a^n yourself, find the card, 
and place it at the bottom ; cut them in half; give the party that half whidh 
contsuns his card at the bottom, and desire nim to hold it between hia 
finger and thumb lust at the corner ; bid him pinch them as tight as he 
can ; then strike tnem sharply, and theyr will all ^ to the ground, except 
the bottom one, which is the card he has chosen. This is a very curious 
trick, and, if well done, is really astonishing. It is a great improvement 
of this trick to put the chosen card at the top of the pack, and turn the 
cards face upward, so that when you strike, the choosing party's card 
will remain m his hand, actusdly staring him in the fiice. 
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THE CHOSEN CAID REVEALED BY A PINCH OF SNUFF. 

F'orce a card, suppose, for instance, the five of clubs, having previously 
written the words, or drawn the spots, on a clean sheet of paper, with a 
tallow candle : then hand the pack to the person on whom the card is 
forced, bid him place it where, and shuffle the pack how, he pleases ; ask 
for a pinch of snufi^, strew It over the sheet of paper, blow the loose grains 
off, and the remainder will stick to those places which the tallow has 
touched ; thus telling the person what card he has chosen. The paper, be 
it observed, if done fi^htl^ with the candle, will not appear to have any 
marks on it For this tnck we are indebted to a celebrated performer of 
Legerdemain, and it is really a most excellent one. 

THE DRAWN CARD NAILED TO THE WALL. 

Drive a flat-headed and sharp-pointed nail through a card,-^force a 
similar one on any person present, — receive it into the pack, — dexterously 
drop it, and pick up, unseen, the nailed card ; place the latter at the bottom 
of tne pack, which take in your right hand, and throw it, with the bottom 
forward, against a wainscot or door ; the nailed card will be fixed, and the 
rest, of course, fall to the ground. Take care to place your nail so that 
the front of the card, when fixed to the door, may be exposed : to effect 
this, you must also remember to put the back of the card outward, placing 
it face to face with the others, when you put it at the bottom of the pack. 

UPS AND DOWNS. 

This is one of the most simple ways, but by no means the less excellent, 
of ascertaining what card a person chooses. When you are playing with 
the pack, drop out the diamonds, from the ace to the ten, and contrive, 
without being perceived, to get all the other cards with their heads in the 
same direction ; then request a person to choose a card ; do not force one, 
out let him choose whichever he pleases : while he has it in his hand, and 
18 looking at it, carelessly turn the pack in your hand, so that the position 
of the cards may be reversed ; then bid him put the card he has chosen 
into the centre of the pack ; shuffle and cut them, and you may to a cer- 
tainty know the card chosen, by its head being upside down, or in a 
different direction from the rest of the pack. 

THE CARD UNDER THE HAT. 

When you have discovered a drawn card by the last or any other trick, 
contrive to get the card to the top of the pack, which place on a table under 
a hat ; put your hand beneath it, take off the top card, and, after seeming 
tb searcn among the cards for some time, draw it out. 
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THE TURN-OyER. 

When you have found a card dioscn, wUdi you have previoiulT 
forced, or any card that has been drawn, and winch you have discovered 
by the means before described, in order to finish your trick cleverly, convey 
the card, privately, to the top of the pack ; get all the other cards even 
with each other, but let the eoge of your ti^ card project a little over die 
rest ; hold them between your finger and diumb, about two feet from tlie 
table, let them drop, and tlie top card (whidi must be, as we have said, the 
dne drawn,) will nil with lu face uppermost, and aU tlie x^st with theb 
fiices toward the table. 

THE REOAL ALLIANCE. 

Take four kings, and idatse between the tlnrd and fourth any two 
common cards whatever, which must be neatly concealed ; ^en shew the 
four kings, and place Uie six cards at the bottom of the pack ; take 4me <^ 
the kings, and lay it on the tap, and put one of the commcm cards into the 
pack nearly about the middle ; do the same with the other, then shew that 
there is one king at the bottom { desire any one to cut the pack, and as 
three of ^e kings were left at the bottom, the four will, therefcwe, be 
ibund toge^r in the middle of the pack. 

THE 0]>D SCORE. 

Take a pack of cards, and let any gentleman draw one ; then let him put 
it in the pack again, but contrive so as you may be sure to find it at plea- 
surcj which you will be enabled with ease to do, by some of the preceding 
tricks ; then shufSe the cards, and let another gentleman draw a card, but 
be sure you let lum draw no other than the one before drawn, which you 
must force upon him ; go on in this way until twenty persons have each 
drawn the same card; shuffle the cards together, and shew your forced 
card, which will, of course, be ^very man's card who has drawn. 

THE CARD IN THE EGO. 

To do this wonderftil feat you must have two sticks exactly resembling 
each other in appearance : one of these sticks must be made so as to con- 
ceal a card in the middle of it; for this purpose it must be hollow from end 
to end^ and have a spring to throw the card into the egg at oleasure. The 
operation is this : — peel a card, roll it up, put it into the mse stick, and 
there let it lie until you have occasion to make use of it Take a pack dT 
cards, and let any person draw one ; but be sure to let it be a similar card 
to the one which you have in the hollow stick. This must be done by 
forcing. The person who has chosen it will put it into the pack again; -and, 
while you are shuffling, let it fall into your lap. Then, calling 1^ aome 
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eggs, detdre the person who drew the card, oi any other person in the 
compuny, to choose any one of ihe egga. When ihey have done so, lak 
the penon if there be any thing in it? He nil! answer there is noL 
Take the- egg in your left himd, and the hollon stick in your right j—break 
the e^ Kith the slick, let the spring go. and the card will be driven into 
the e^. You nuy Chen shew it the spectaloi's, but be sure to conceal the 
bcdlow stick, and produce the lohd one, which place upon the table tor 



Take a pack of cards, and paint the backs o( one half of the pack with 
what figures you think fit, as men, 
women, birds, flowers, &c Also paint 
(he faces of the other half of the caida 
in the same manner; thus you will 
have a complete pack of odd pictures, 
and may, by shewing the tares of that 
of Che pack whose backs only hare 

lary snume, apparently transforming 
them into a set of grotesque figures, 
produce much amusement There is 
anolh^ manner of making the packj 
it is as follows :— Take a (Toien cards, 

u^«r coTA^ to the left- 






himd lower comer of the face of each 
of them ; they will diut be all equally diiided. Then paint part of some 
odd fl^re on the right division of each card, leavir^g the left untouched. 
By a little dexlerilT, you may now seem to transibrm a set (^ common 
cwdi into a painted pack. 

Burn a hole through the shell of a nut or cberry-sbme, ud also thnragh 
the kerne), with a hoi bodkin, or bore Ic with an awl, and with a, needle, 
]dck out Ihe kernel, so that tlw hole In it may be as wide la the hole of 
the shell 1 then write the name of a card On a piece of fine paper, roll It up 
hatd, put it into the nut or cherry-stone, stop the hole up with some bees' 
wax, and rub it ovei with a little dust, and it will not be perceived ; then 
while some by-stander draws a tard, observe, " II ii no matter what card 
you draw;" and, if you nse the cards well, you will offer bim, and he 
win mate, > ririular card to that you have railed up in the nuL uiie him 
Ihe But and a put of crackers, and he will Bod the name of the card h* 
drew tolled up in hi kernel. 



middli Uke i 
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psfk oT rarda futeiiFd la)^her M the edgn, bat open in the 
It like a boi, ■ nbole card being rlued an H B uiier, and nuuiy k»ic 
placed iboie it, nliich require lo be deileroiuly abuf&ed, lo tlial (be 
entire may teeiD a real pack of cards. The bottom muit likeiriiebei 
whole card, glued to the box on one Bide odI^, jjelding immediately ts 
exterior preuure, and serving as a door by which you convey the moiue 
into the bai. Being thua prepared, and tioldina the bottom tigbt oilii 
your hand, require one of the company to place his open bands togeOier, 
and (ell him you mean Co produce lomething very maxvetloiu frotii ihia 

Ek of cardi; place the card] (hen in his hands, and while you engage 
attention in cotivetaatmn, Uke the box in the middle, throw the pack 
aside, and (he mouse will remain in the hands of (he person who held the 

Provide a circular mirror, the frame of which must be, at least, as wide 



off as is eijual to (he nze of 
a' common card. Observe ihat 
(he glass be likewise wider than 
the card. Then paste over the 
part where the quicksilver is 
nibbed oS, ■ card that eiactlj 
fiu (he space. The mirror 
1 must be placed against a par- 



eauly move (he glass in the 
I I grooves, and, coosequendy, 

make (he card appear or dis- 
appear H( pleasure. Matter* 
being thus prepared, contrive 
to make a person draw the 
same son of card with that 
flied to the mirror, and place 
h in the middle of tne pack! then roalie the pass, and bring it to the 
bottom I Arect (he person to h»k for his card m tht mirror, when the 
conied^Bte, behind the pini(ion, is to draw it slowly forward, and U will 
appear u if placed between the glass and quickailver. While the glan U 
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being drawn forward, yoa slide off theicard froi 
and convey it away. The card fixed to the miri 
each time the experiment is performed. This rec i 
with a print that has a glass before it, and a fran 
making a slit in the frame, through which the 
effect will not be so striking as in the mirror. 

THE MARCHING CARD. 

One of the company is desired to draw a « 
mixed with the pack, and commanded to appear i 
ingly obeys, advancing as it is ordered, and descr 
the right to the left : it disappears at the top of t] 
instant afterward, moving in a horizontal directioi 
a card ; after having shuffled the pack, withdn 
tately, and shew the company the pack agsdn, t 
longer there: when you order it to appear on 
adroitly draws a thread, at the end of which 
similar card, which comes from behind a glass 
mipute loops of silk to another thread fully stretc ! 
and performs its route as directed. 

THE BURIED HEART. 

A curious deception may be practised, by < 
thinly shaving, the back of a club, which is then t 
an ace of hearts. After shewing a person the car , 
of it, and you hold the other, and, while you am ! 
slide off the club ; then, laying the card on the tal i 
his hands, knock under the table, and command i 
ace of hearts. 

CONFEDERATE SIGNALS. 

This amusement is to 'be performed by confi I 
agree with your confederate on certain signs, by v : 
suite, and the particular card of each suite, as th ! 
button of his coat it signifies an ace, if the secom , 
again if he take out his handkerchief, it denotes tl i 
he take snuff, diamonds, &c. These preliminarie; 
the pack to a person who is your confederate, and i 
one card from the rest while you are absent, a 
ovA it. He is then to return you the pack, and, i 
the cards, you carefully note the signals made by i 
turning the cards over one by one, you fix on the c i 



and d«iire Um to fix on ■ card, (Hhidi «e will eup^Mxe to be (be queen 
of diunond<) and pL&ce the pack on thatablei you tbeaaak him the nmat 
of Ihe caii, and when be aayi the queen of diamonds, you uk bim if be 
ii nol miitaken, and if be be sure [hat the card ii in tbe pack T When be 
replin in the ammuliye, you uy, " It might be there when you looked 
oyer Ihe catds, but I belieie it is now in my pocket i" then deiire a third 
penon to put his hand in your pocket, and take out your book, and wfaea 
It a opened the card will appear* 

The Buistant in thii, and, in &ct, in all lisiHar tncks, murt be dex- 
terous ; he ought to undetdand what you with bim to do by the atighteit 
hint, — a cough, a motion of lite flngo', at coi^unng sdck — eo that he may 
be as accompliihed a oonfedeiate aa 
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On the BSth day of NovFrnber, 1605, [he celebnted Gunponder Plot 
waa to have been carried into eiecutlon. On that day, had not the con- 

Siracy been luehily discovered, King Jamea the First, and the Lords and 
immona assembled in Ibe Pailiament -house, would inevitably have been 
blown up, by the ignition of » quantity of minpowdet, placed under the 
building for that purpose. The principal conspirators were Cateeby, 
Winter, Percy, and^Fawlies ; the latter of vrhom vria executed in old 
Palace Yard, on the Slat of January, 1606. In cbmmemoraiion of this 
event, it has long been a cuetDm- to carry about, and anerward bum, an 
effigyofGuy (or Guidol Fawlies, on the Bfthof November, which ii now 
a great holiday amons the youthful part of [he community. Letting off 
Breworka is the chief amusement of the erening ; but, notwilhstanding 
this, and although our work is delated to the amusement of boyhood, we 
purpoaety aviudgiTing [he method of makirig real Fireworks, knovdng it 
to be ■ dangerous operatioD in the hands of^skilful persons, but inBnilely 
more lo when attempted by youth. We would even advise "lliem to 
sbtt^n from purchasing them ready-made, as many fatal accida£t« have 
occurred &am th^ ase ; and half-an-hour'i recreatiDn would be dearly 



iBoreoTsr, TCTT eiipeini*e ; »nd, m ne »« convinced, that if they wiil fill- 
law OUT directioni, we can furnish them nith > much cheamr, anCer. and 
Mually effFctivF l 

followed. It would be mml gratifying v 
any degree; 



Previouily lo OTing out yonng readers the necessary instructtons for 

liminBry obiemationi on the different coloun of the Are, Se. 

to conBliuct Artificial FirevDilta, go u lo oroduce a proper and 
■trilling effect, three circumsl^ncei are to be caie^Uy obaened : the fini 
it, the different colour! of the tire ; the second, the manner of cutting out 
the several figures ; and the third, Ihe direction of the motiona of each 

Artificial Fireworlu may be reduced to four principal colours : the fir^ 
It that of jew of fire, which is of a clear white j the second is that of such 
jets as are of ■ yellow or sold colour ; the third is thai of serpents or 
rockets, which Is very bright, and of a light blue cast ; and the FouEtb is 
that of a colour inclining to red, commonly used in cascades of fite. There 
is another sort of Ere of a stronger blue, of which ciphers and emblems 
are formed, and which is placed on the centres of suns, and may be made 
to produce a very brilliant effect. 

The vivacity of tirs being imitaud, by the rays of light that M upon 
trantparent paper, as we shall shew herffifter,_ the paper is lo be stairved 
nith different colours, and should be [|uite thin : after it is coloured, ii 
may be made more transparent, by being dipped in, or rubbed over with, 
clear oil For the first sort of lire, it is left lo its own natural colour ; for 
the second, an infusion of saffj-on may be used, made more or less strong; 
for (he third, a light tincture of Prussian blue ; and for the fbunh, a imall 
quantity of lake may be put in the saffron water just meniioned. 

If, among thete Fireworks, you would have some parts that are 
transparent, and through which other parts are to be seen, you must use, 
for the transparent parts a paper that is thicker tlian the other, that the 
latter may appear with a due degree of aupeoot lustre ; for in these eihi- 
bitioiis, it ii irom a juit miilure of light and sbade that the most pleuing 
effects are produced. 

Having disposed of these preliminary observations, we proceed to atste 
the various difvices or imitalioas of which this ingenious recreation is 



nificial Fi 

it b« of a pruMr size 
Intend U nliibib ( 



yoa Inlen 
ngutes 1 or 2.) In ihii paper 
wlih a penknife, several Bpaees, B 
beginning al lh< pwnt, A ; sni 
pietcer, nuke a great number 
ralher long than round, and at n 
distance from each other ; observ. 






engraved being those tl 
. Punehes, tit for this 




lepaj 

pyramids und globes, sueh as Figures 

rough with a penknife i and the apace 

Id be three or four times as "ide as l1 

themselves. You mutt observi 

them in the fonn represented ii 

gurei, that Ihe pyramid or gk 

ajipeai to turn on its axb. The 

pieces of arc) 



, jelsoffire, i 



Btbeo! 



lb." !n"i^7' 



shadej^eci 



a effect that would n 
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pundngt. Tin or ^ [oecei of paper, puted am each olber, will be 

■ufficicnl to rtfiaeat the tu-ouesl ghadei. 

To giTe thei£ plecn the mff^nnt modoiu they require^ yoo muit 

flnt eonddec the DUuie of each piece : if, for eiample. you have cut out 
the Ggure of Ihe lun, as Figv 3, or of * 
*<•'*■ BtHr, EI3 Fig. e, you mint conatrun a 

wire wlieel, of Ihe s*me diameter with 
those pieces : this wheel Iws b lim and 
five or more spokei, or T&dli, t>ranching 
from Ihe centre lo the rim ; it is mode of 
wire, that its radii, b; being amalt, may 
not intercept the light that it to be placed 
behind it; oyer it, you paste ■ yery thin 

Eaper, on which is drawn, wilh thick 
lack inli, the spiral Ggure repreBenled 
by Fig. 7. The wheel, thus prepared, ia 
to be placed behind the aiui or star, in 
anch manner, that its a>is may be eiaclly 
opposite Ihe centre of either of those 
figures. Thii wheel may be tufned by 
any means you think proper. 
Now the wheel bring placed directly behind the aun, fbr example, 
and very near to it, ii to b« turned regularly round, and strongly illi^ 
minaled by candlea, placed behind it. The Unes that lorni the spiral wiH 

Hf.t. from the sun, to proceed from its centre 

o its drcumference, and will resemble 
iparka of fire that mcesaanlly succeed 
;ach other. The same effect will be 
iroduced by the atar, or by any other 
where the fire is not to appear 
;eeding from the drcumference of 

le two pieces, aa well aa thoK that 
may lie of any alae, provided 
iserve the proportion between the 
if the figure and the a^ral, wtuch 
}e wider in larger fiuiree than in 
If Ihe inn, tbr eiample, have from 
idth of the strokes that form the 
■entieth part of an inch, and the 
raniparent parts, about two-teuthl 
meter, the sUokei should be anfr 




of an inch. If th< 
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righth of m inch, tnd (he space 



quarter or an iDch ; and, i 
feet diameter, the strokes should be one quarter of at 
inch, and the spsceB, five-twelftts of an inch 
'Fheae pieces bave a pleasing e<(bc[ nhei 
represented of a small Ei£e, but (he deceptior 
tuiking when iey ate of largi 






will be ' 




on eyery side, that none oi the light may be 
disused in the chamber { forvrhicb purpose, 
it will be convenient (o have the hinder pan 
of the boi, where the lamps are placed, lined 

The several figures cut out, should be 

e fore part of 

oiay oe put in belbre the 

The wheel mujt be care- 

^om the eye of the spec- 

Where (here is an opportunity of repre- 

tjng these srtifidal jires by a hole made 

. . a partition, they will, doubtless, have a 

much mote striking effect, as the spectati 



In ftet, at) Artificial Fireworks, if thi 












calculated to produce, not only a great' 

the bebotders ) as liiey will, unless sc- 
with (he art of making Ihem, be al 






eumference to the ct 



B. Hic. (Fig. B.) 



It 't «3y to conccne, that by 
extending this method, wheeli 
maj be conBtnirted with three 
or four spirals, to which ma; bt 
nveo ditTerent directiotu, as in 

transparent piece, the spirals thai 
are proper to produce, not only 
Jeu de teu, but also amall pyra- 

ll IB manifest, also, that on the 
iame principle, a great vioieij 
of transparent figures may be 
contrived, which may be pbced 
befbre the same spini lines. 



Kith the same pouited 
inifbrmitj of the parti 
lail to produce a ^<- 



The<e are Ibe moat diiBculi 
inecea to cut out. To produce 
the necessary motion of theae 
CMcadei, instead of drawing a 
tlHral, you 'must have a slip ot 
atrong paper, of such leogth ai 
you Judge convenient. In this 
paper, there must be a great 
number of holen near each <Aher, 
and made with minted toola of 
ins. At each end of the paper, t pari of the same siie 
must be left micuti and toward those parla, the hotel 



miul b« made at a gn 
When the cucsde iha 
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Jl out, ia placed before the ac 



wiUbeTiaible;but 
D| i» turned gently and regu- 
larly round, the transparent 
part of the paper proceeding 
Froni A to B, will give to the 
cascade the appearance of tire 
that descends in the samt " 



and the i 



will he 



tnink thiv lee a* cascade 
eapedally if the figure 



be judicioualy ci 
cade may also bi 
eieculed 



3" 



Tahly well 

-', in the 

Fig. 13. 



manner eipresa 

but the roller is „._._. 

The paper being totally rolled on 'B, (Fig. 11,) the pan between A and B 
will be quite opaque; therefore, the caacade may be then taken a^ay, and 
another piece, which represents lire that ascends as a let, may be placed 
in its room ; and thus the pieces may be alternately and continually 
changed. 



Qn a very strong double paper, the back of i'^li<^fa is Hacked 'with 
p-black, dissolved in brandy, or any spint, and diluted witK gum- 
ei, you must first paint the draught of the iLuminalion yon intend to 
esent in miniature, and mark the eiact place of the several lamps, and 
^r parts that compose it Ihen take punches of dilferent aiies, which 



. _ ^ ■- supposed tf 

Rnest punches for the smallest lamps 
if the parts of tliC illuniination be euj 



and the larger for the greatest ; but 
posed at difieient distances, then the 
parts ^that are most disianC, and the 
t be nearer together, in proportion to ^e distance. ]f there be 
front, perpendicular to the point of liew, you miut use punches 



clOMT, in propottion I 
■lie piece is coisplel 

_i very thin; cohHU' C__ ^ re-— ' 

little fake : it u then to be plued in a box, and strongly illiuninsled beliiiid 
by seietal caodlt* or laiopi. The candles ahgulfl be plated at five or ail 
iacbei diataace from the paper, and equi-dUlant from each other, and if 
they do not produce a light sufficiently Eliong, you may place more. It 
will be piDperb) line the boi with tin, as that wdl leQect the light on the 
piece. The front ot the paper ihould be alio illuminated with a bint 
light, iuch at ia just luffldeoi to shew (he pieces of architeclme that may 
be painted on it 

A penuol o( the tbregoing pagei has, we doubt not, connnced our young 
readtr, Ihat Artificial Firewoiki may be made lery beautifiil and amu^ng; 
they Bie entirely free, on the score ot danger, loo, nom the otjectioiu whidi 
may reannably be made againit Real Fireworks, and 

Vllfpalian Urtllbn. - 



iiftijlcellatttOttiS Hecreatiomei : 



I. 

DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET; 



PARADOXES AND PUZZLES; 
THE RIDDLER; 
VARIETIES. 



THE DEAF AND DUMB ALPHA 



e Deal and I>iimb s mo 

ireuing their i>wq waata and iAena to their more happy lelloT 
a one qf the greatsBt triumpha that hiunanlty can boast To bucI 
nay this an be carried, that those beings, to whose beneiil the < 
ti pTDteiwn are directed, may be raised neari; to a par with 
he world. It haa the great advantage of being remarkably 
hat a mother, a brother, sister, or tchool-fbllow, by a little pe 
dear and dumb youth the meant of commun 
— - — - He may be led progTeMively from tl 

jignMottion of word*, fte composition of 

and, ullimalely, to Boeh s complete ktuwledge of ianKuage, as 
Mm to itudr other bnochea ofedueatioD wiui ai much promiic 
ai If he h>d hem bom with all hia (eniei in perfection. Our 
not allow i» 111 enter into an; detail of Ibe manner of con 
ttrudioD to the Dumb, beyond the aoiuiiement of the Alphabe 
wt add an engriTuig iliewiiig the poaitiim of the handi to eipresB 
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THE ALPHABET. 

A, E, I, O, U. — The vowels a, «, t, o, and u, are expressed by touch- 
ing, with the £bre-fii^r of the right hand, the thumb, or one of the fingers 
of die left, ac<»rding to the letter required to be expressed. 

A is made by touching the top of the thumb ; e, by touching that of the 
fore-finder ; t, by touchi^ that of the nuddle finger ; o, by touching that 
of the nng, or fourth finger ; and «, by touching mat of die little finger. 

fi.— Join the fbre-fii^er and thumb of each hand, and place the backs 
of the two fore-finger naiLs tc^lher. 

C. — Curve the fingers and thumb toward each oUier, so as to resemble 
as much as possible the shape of the letter. 

i>. — Curve the fingers and thiunb of die right hand, but not ^uite so 
much as for C, and place the tops of the fore-finger and diumb against the 
side of the fore-finger of the left hand, which is to be kept straight. 

F, — Place the fore-finger of pne hand across the back of the two first 
fingers of the other. 

G and J, — Clench the hands, and place one fist upon the other. 

H, — Draw the palip of one hand across the palm and fingers of the 
other, beginning near^the ball of the thumb, and going along the bands txy 
the tips of the fingers, precisely as if you were brushing something off the 
palm of one hand with the other. 

K, — Curve the £bre-finger toward the'diumb, and place the sAond 
Joint of the fi>re-finger so curved, against the back of the second jomt of 
the fore-finger of the other hand. 

L, — Lay the fore-finger of the right hand straight upon the palm of 
the left. 

M, — Lay the three 'first fingers of the right hand upon the pahn <^ 
the left. "• - 

N, — ^Lay the two first fingers of the right hand upon the palm of the 
left. 

Pw — Bend the thumb and fore-finger as for D, only make a lesser curve, 
and place the tops of the thumb and fore-finger to the two first joints of the 
^re-finger of the other hand. 

Q. place the tops of the fore-finger and thumb together ; curve die 

fore-fiuger of the other hand, and (>Iace it on the inside of the fore-finger 
^°^ thujpb, precisely where they touch each other. 
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i?.— Ciure the fore-finger of the right hand, and place it on the palm 
of the left. 

S, — Curve the little fiogeri of each hand, and hitch them together 

T» — ^Place the top of the fore-fin^r of the right hand against the lower 
edge of the left hand, between the little finger and the wrist 

V, — This letter is made nearly as N, with this difference only, that for 
Vi the two fore-fingers^of the right hand are placed apart, upon the palm 
of the left, instead of dose bother, as is the case for N, 

W. — ^Join the hands, with the fingers of one between those of the other. 

X, — Cross the two fore-fingers at the second joint - 

Y. — Place the fore-finger of the right hand between the thumb and 
fore-finger of the left, whicn must both be extended. 

Z. — Raise one hand toward the face, and place the palm of the other 
under the elbow of the a^pi which is so elevated. 

It is usual to mark the conclusion of each word by snapping the middle 
finger and thumb of the right hand : this, it may readily be imagined, 
renders the dumb language much more intelligible. 

Numbers are counted by the fingers in the most simnle way : one 
finger held up, signifies 1 ; two fingers, 2 ; Uie open hand, 5 ; the two 
hands, 10, &c. ^ 

Thus, it will be perceived, that although many persons are by Nature 
deprived of speech, yet Art has so ameliorated their condition, as not to 
leave them altogether 



^f^ 




PARADOXES AND PUZZLES. 



FaBadoieb and Puiiles, ilthough by many persona looked i 



mere trifles, ha\ 



that some of the csmplieaied puizles in the ensuing pages may (is . 
originull; nnuttucred by cuptivea, to paw away the hgurs fif a li i 
dreary impruonment; tfaui does the misery of a fen, frequently eoi i 
tl-.e amusnnenl of many. We look upon a PBradoi as a sort of i 
riddle, and a tolerable Puiile, in our opinion, takes precedence ot 
rate rebus. There is ollen considerable thouehl. calculation, padei i 



ghable to see him eUted with hr>pe at the appareat Apeedy end 
dubtea, wben you know that, at thai momenc, he b actiwlly Ikittaer 
I object than he »u when he began : and it is no lesi amiuing to 



lare being only two 



wdys 10 tun.. ..._ „ „. 

he takei the latter, and becotnei more 



A Paradox or ■ Puzzle <>u^t> perhqia, never to be explained i the 
party to whom it ii.propoaed should ratber be left in ianorana of ill solu- 
.! _ .._i.__ ■. eed in diwoyering it himielf; if he tail after two or 



ind VDu di»cloH it, hii vanity will be butt, on account of hi 
inled by a quettion that, after ila lolution, appean so simple, 
B, he will call ic riUy and ridiculoui ; whereai. If he dii- 



COTBT it without aiainance, he will pniae it for i(_ , 

pleaded at bis own cleverness. 

We now proceed to open our budget : — Our first artide, " Trouble-wit," 
is that paper Proteus, which a blind young man, (of whom we give an en- 
graving at the head of this artide,) who nuay be often seen about the 
■treets of London, cums into the likenesses of a great number of things, 
animate as well as inanimare. They ate, we must confess, but rude 
reiemlvlances, but still they shew consideraliie ingenuity. 



Take a sheet of stiff paper, Gild it down. (b> noddle of the sheet, 
longways i then tuiD down the edge of each Ibid outward, the bieadtli of 
a penny ; measure it aa it is folded, into three equal parts, with compaaaei, 
which make sii divisions in the sheet; let each third psjlbe (uroad out- 
ward, and the other, of course, will fall right; then pin^tta qunter of 
an inch deep, in plaits, like a ruff j so that, when the p<f|p9kajuiched in 



ipieadii^ the top, and it will reinnenE k fan, u F ; pinch it hi] 
(qien Ch« top, and it will appesr in the Ibim shewn by O i hid 
G>mi, tod with the thumb ofyoui leAband, turn out the oeit 
wiUbeaiH. 




We ihall Buppofle there are 13 ladies in company, one of * 
wiihto mortify; you, therefore, provide lanmegaya, and, withi . 
any ippearanoe of partiality, announce tbtt you mean to let ch i 
■hich of them li to go without one. For Ihu purpoie, make i r 
■tand.up in a ting,. lowing them to place themaelvei aa they | ' 
distribute to them tb* 13 tJOKgays, counting them from 1 to S, i 
the ninth redre from the ring, and carry with her a nosegay, 
found, that the eleventh, reckoning from the one by whom you ; 
retoiin the latl i and, consequently, will bane no share in the d : 
you, of course, will be^n counting with Che one who itands le i 
ring taita Che psjiy to be excluded. 
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The following table will shew the person, before her whom you wish 
(o exclade, with whom you must begin to count 9 ; supposing, always, that 
the number of the nosegays is less by one than that of the persons. 

For 13 persons, the 11th before. 

12 2d. 

11 ^th. 

10 7th. 

9 8th. 

8 8th. 

7 '. 7th. 

6 5th. 

5 3d. 

4 3d. 

3 2d. 

2 1st. 



THE WINE MERCHANT AND HIS C^ERK. 

A wine-merchant caused 32 casks of choice wiqe to be deposited in his 
cellar, giving orders to his clerk to arrange them, as in the annexed figure, 

so that each extemsu row should contain nine. The 
clerk, however, took away 12 of them, at tliree dif- 
ferent limes ; that is, four each time ; yet, when the 
merchant went into the cellar, after each theft had 
been committed, the clerk always made him count 
nine in each row. How was this possible ? 

This problem may be easily solved by inspecting 
the following figures : — 



1 


7 


1 
7 
1 


7 

1 


1 



2d Order. 



Sd Order. 



4th 0r4er. 



2 
5 


5 


2 




3 


3 


3 
3 




4 


1 


4 

1 




6 


^3 




4 




2 


5 


2 




3 


3 


3 


» 


4* 


. 1 


4 



PROFIT AND LOSS. 



A man bought ninety-six apples at three a penny, and the same ftum-. 
ber at two a penny ; he sold them again at the rate of five for two-pence. 
Query. — Did he gain or lose? 



.iRiicer.— He lost. Tbe ninety-ill ipplei, *l 
2s. 8d., and the ninely-ni, ai iwa * penny, 4> 
He lud DUE hundred iind ninetj-two ippliii ■ 

Senny-wortha; for which he nceived, ofcouri 
one thii, he b»d only two (pples left : he, con 
BboieSid. 



Dnw an pMleboard ihe following rectuigle, whole «de, 

indies, vul A B, tea iochei. DiTide the longest aide inio te 

and the thortett into 

Cam, and draw the p 
D«, u in the figure 
divide it into thirty e 
From A to D draw 
line, and cut the tig- 
line, into two equal tr 



^ 



id OH. Youw 



'0 eqnal parts, ii 

laiB two triangles, and two four-sii 
gures, which you are to place togi 
lanner they stood at first, and in 
ou are to draw the figure of a piei 
-jserring to make those in the squi 
which the line, A D, passes, somewh 
As the pieces stand together in li 
figure, you will count thirty pieces of i 
but if the two triangles and the t^ 
figures be Jdned together, as in the two last anneied figuiei, l 
thirty- two pieces. 

What i) Ihe dilTerenu between ux doien doien, and 1 
doEent 

jMKvr.— TVS :— Six dozen doien being 86i,aiul halta-doic 






A farmer had a pen made of 50 hurdles, capabli of boldit 
only ; supposiDg he wanted to make it siiffiaently large to 
that niinjber,^--how many additional hurdles would be have c 

AnnctT.—Tvia. There were 4S hurdles on each side of 
bardie at the top, and another at the bottom \ so that, by mi 
the ddea a little back, and placing an additional burdle at 
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u am; Ike piece friun tl 



Cempme > crou, with thiiteen liipences, ijiillingi, or u 
u lia. I, in ntuch it will be perceived you ma; reckon 
.. . different wsyi : that it to aay, in t 
pendiculu- fine, up the perpendicular 
" ' '■ Bthe 



cross tine, and Including tbe crosa line, fini on the 
liglit, then on the leR. Iheie are the quail ' 
of tbe cross. The puzile is to lake two of 



ind itill to leave (he same qualilie* 



m the CIOU. Thia is done by taking awi 
two outside pieces of the cross line, and ._.. _ 
e two which rea^n one piece htBhsr. The 



ieces of the cross line, and Ufting 

h rem^n nna niece hiBbar. "" - 

tben be a* No. 

KOI ana HD*! BOWEK. 



The cut on the opposite page represents, It Is sdd, tlia Haxe at 
Woodatack, in which Kin^ Henry placed fair Rosamoml, to protect her 
from the Queen. Il certainly is a most ingenious contrivance, and may 
be made productive of much amusement. The puzzle consists in gettina, 

from nn^ nF ihp niimprnn« nnlUr* In thp hnwa.- {n »1.d ^•nl*« wthhnnt 






of the numerous outlet!, to . 

ig any of the linea This print, caUed " A Labyrinth," is puj>- 
-^d aold by E. Wilson, Jun. on a card, at No. 88, Royal Eiehange, 



ir paper, in the form of ■ hone-shoe, (cUt 

ling this is as Follows; — 

ijui ACTOflRTToraa lo D ; iDu wiU divide iheBhoe into 

three piece) : then place Ihe Ino ends by the ride of 

Ihe upper part, u Fig. 2, and cut across feom r lo 

ij. Tbe ihoe will then be cut into seven pieces. 

There is a figure piuile somewhat Bimilar to this, 

1 1 J^^ ^T '^^^^^ ^^^ °^^y ^ niade seven in one cut. A 

"I" 1 If 1'^ piece of paper is cut out iu the shape of a Roman 

numeral fire (V) ; it is then, with b kniW or seia- 

sora, cut across, and Ibe two points placed on the 

tight or the loiter part ; thus it iKcomes seven, (VII). 



■B' 



To arrange 30 criminals in such a manner that, by countjof tltem in 
succession, ^wayt beginning afain at the first, and rejecting every ninth 
person, 15 of them ma^ be saved : — Arran^ the criminals according to 
the order of the vowels in the iblloiring Latin verse : — 

Papuleam virgam maltr regiaa fertbal. 

Because o is the fourth in the order of the vowels, you must begin by 
four of those whom ypu viiih to save : neit to these place five of thoae 
whom you wish to punish ; and so on alternately, according to the figures 
which stand over the vowels of the above verse. 



How can number 15 be divided into four such parts that, if to the first 
pari you add two, from the second part you subliad two, the third part 
you iBultipiy by two, and the fourth part you divide by two, the sum of 
the addition, tbe remunder of the subtraction, Ihe product of the mulli- 
plication, and the quotient of Ihe division, be all equal ? 

The 1st is 8, to which add 3. Ihe sum is 10 

TheSd islJ, subliact !, the remunder ii. ... 10 

TheSrdii 5, multiplied by!, the product i 10 

The 4l(iis SO, divided by . . 2,' the quotient ii .... ID 



► 




1 


WwiV 




I 


ifV"^ 





\ 



THE CBERKT CHEAT. 

Cut two longitudinal slips out of a card, m a b c d (Fig. 

out an oval above these slips, as e. Take the part C/J het 

longitudinal a} 
r*«. 1 '»«• *=. your finger an 

draw it toward 
card be bent int 
j>ass part of J 
oval, ty and thei 
part of/ so pas 
introduce one c 
whose stems g 
Let the stems, < 
back through 
your card as 

ori^nal position as possible again, and it will appear as Fig. 

zle is to get the cherries off without breaking their stems 

the card. It is only to be done in the manner describe 

them on. 

THE WOLF, THE GOAT, AND THE CABBAGES 

Suppose a man have a wolf, a goat, and a basket of cal 
bank of a river ; that be wishes to cross with them ; and tl 
only big enough to carry one of the three besides himsi 
therefore, take them over one by one, in such a manner, 
shall have no opportunity of devouring the goat, "or the goa 
the cabbages.— How is he to do this ? 

Answer. — First, he takes over the goat ; he then rein: 
the wolf; he leaves the wolf on the other side, and brings 1 
he now takes over the cabbages, and comes back once moi 
goat. Thus, the wolf will never be left with the goat, no: 
the cabbages. 

THE POOR-HOUSE PROBLEM. ' 

There is a square piece of land, containing^ twenty-five t 
for the reception of twenty-four poor men and their govt 
each to have a house situated in his own ground, with th 
the centre. How many people's land must the govemoi 
before he gets to the outside of the whole ? 

Answer. — Two ; for the ground being a square, it wil 
rows, each five acres. 
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THE TRIFLE ACCOMMODATIOK. 

To fonii a regular geometrical Mlid, wUch shall fill up a circle, a 
square, and a triangle. — Take a round piece of wood; let its height be 

the same as its diameter; mark a line 
^f ^' Fif • 3- diametrically through its centre, at one 

end (Fig. 1} ; then cut away the wood, 
right and left, from the line at the top, 
regularly, toward each edge at the bot- 
tom. I ou will then haye Fig. 3. Then, 
in a piece of card, or thin board, cut a cir- 
cle of the same diameter as the base of 
the figure you have formed, and a square, 
each side of which is the same as the 
diameter of the circle ; also, a triangle, whose base and height are the 
same as the square ; and the figure you have cut out will exactly fit all 
three. This may be performed, for the sake of expedition, with a cork, 
a piece of apple, or any thing easy to cut, and a piece of stiff paper. 

EIQHTEEN WORDS IN TWENTT-THREE LETTERS. 

What do the following letters signify in the French language, pro- 
nounced in the order in which they stand? 

Inneopyliuvqliatiliedcd 

Answer. — H61^ne est nie au pays grec, elle y a y6cu, elle y a t^t^, 
die y est d^c6d^e. 

THE PUZZLING RINGS. 

This perplexing inyention is of great antiquity, and was treated on by 
Cardan, the mathematician, at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
It consists of a fiat jHece of thin metal or bone, with ten holes in it ; m 
each hole a wire is loosely fixed, beaten out into a head at one end, to 
preyent its slipping through, and the other fastenM to a ring, alio loose. 
Each wire has been passed through the ring of the next wire, previously 
to its own ring being fastened on ; and through the whole of the rings, 
runs a wire looj) or bow, which also contains, within its oblonp^ space, all 
the wires to which the rings are fastened ; the whole presentmg so com- 
plicated an appearance, as to make the releasing the rings from the bow 
appear an impossibility. The construction of it would be found rather 
troublesome to the amateur, but it may be purchased at most of the toy- 
shops, very lightly and elegantly made. It also exists in various parts of 
the country, forged in iron, perhaps, by some ingenious village mechanic, 
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and aptly named " The Tiring Irons." The following instructions will 
shew the principle on which the puzzle is constructed, and will prove a 
key to its solution. 

Take the loop in your left hand, holding it at the end, B, and consider 
the rings as being numbered 1st to lOth. The 1st wiU be the extreme 
ring to the right, and the 10th the nearest your left hand. 



10 9 



8 






6 



c 






It will be seen that the difficulty arises from each ring passing round 
the wire of its right-hand neighbour. The extreme ring at the right hand, 
of course, being unconnected with anv other wire than its own, may, at 
any time, be £rawn off the end of the bow at A, raised up, dropped 
through the bow, and finally released. After you have done this, try to 
pass the 2nd ring in the same way, and you will not succeed, as it is 
obstructed by the wire df the 1st rin^ ; but if you bring, the 1st ring on 
again, by reversing the process by which you took it off, viz. bv nutting 
it up through the bow, and on to the end of it, you will then una, that 
by taking the 1st and 2nd rings together, they will both draw off, lift 
up, and drop through the bow. Having done this, try to pass the 3rd 
nng off, and vou wUl not be able ; because it is fastened on one side to its 
own wire, wnich is vrithin the bow, and on the other side, to the 2nd 
ring, which is without the bow. Therefore, leaving the 3rd ring for the 
present, try the 4th ring, which is now at the end vXl but one, and both of 
the wires which affect it being within the bow, you will draw it off with- 
out obstruction ; and, in doing this, you will have to slip the 3rd ring off, 
which will not drop through, for the reasons before given; so, having 
dropped the 4th ring through, you can only sUp^the 3rd ring on again* 
You vriU now comprehend, that (with the exception of the 1st ring) the 
only ring, which can at any time be released, is that which happens to be 
2nd on the bow, at the nght-hand end ; because both the wires which 
affect it, being within the bow, there will be no impediment to its drop- 
ping throuffh. You have now the 1st and 2nd rings released, and the 4th 
also, — the 3rd still fixed; to release which, we must make it l§st but one 
on the bow, and to affect which, pass the 1st and 2nd ri^ to^etjier 
through the bow, and on to it; then release the 1st ring again oy sbpping 
it off, and dropping it through, and the 3rd ring will stand as 2nd on the 



bovr, in ill proper poaidon for releasing, by dramng the !nd and 3rd off 
togeiher, dropping the 3id through, and slipping the 2iid oii again. Kon- 
to relMue the 2nd4 put the 1st up, through and on the bon ; then slip the 
two together off, raise them up, and drop them through. The 8th will 
now stand 2nd, consequently, m its proper place (or releasing ; Iherefbre, 
draw it toward the end, A, slip the 5th off, then the 6th, and drop it 
through; after which replace the 5th, as you cannot release it uiilU it 
stand in the poudon of a 2nd ring; in order to effect this, you muat 
bring the lit and 2nd rings together, through and on to the bow ; then, 
in order to get the 3rd on, slip the flnt olT, and down through the bow ; 
then bring the 3rd up, through and on to the bow; then bring the lat 
ring up and on again, and, releasing the 1st and 2nd together, bring the 
4th through, and on to the bow, repUdng the 3rd ; then bring the 1st and 
Snd togeUier on, drop the 1st off and through, then the 3rd the same, 
replace Che 1st on the bow, take off the lit and 2nd together, and the 5th 
will then stand Ind, as you desired^ draw it toward the end, slip it off 
and through, replace the 4th, bring the 1st and 2nd together — — ' 
1_ . .. ........ t.j .i_ o_i j i)j^ 2^jl j^P_ 

the Ist and 2n. 

... ^ ..._ _ __ ..._ ...,_.,., ..^, ..off and throuj 

the 3rd, bring the 1st and 2Dd togethe 

then the 3rd, replacing the 2ud, ' ' 

release the Isl and 2nd tojrether, 

then stand 3nd, consequenuy you can release . 

Then to release the 7th, you must begin by putting 



ler up and on again, release the 1. 
ing the 1st up and on, in order 
lich having done, your 8lh ring w 

■eein by putt 

and on together, and, going through the moreme 
lion as belore, until you Qnd you have only the 10 
then Blip the lOth off and through the bow, and 



lOih and 9lh on the bow ; 

the 9th. Tlus 

the fint effectual movement toward getting 

J B 0"' 

the Oth left on the bow, , _. 

a get that ring off, all the others to the tight hand niuM be 



in again, be^nning by putting the Ist and 2nd together, 
■ - -'• you find that the 9th stands s" " ' — 
You will- then hn, . . 

u find tl 



uig ai bcrore, until you find that the 9th stands as 2nd cm the bow, at 

which time you can release it You will- then have only the Bih left on 

I to the rig>t hand, bcgin- 



Eer ponlion for releasing ; and M> you 
nally released. 
As you commence your operationa with all the rings ready flied oo 
™« bo^, yon wiO release the 10th ling in 170 moves ; hut as you then 
*>> OoJy tbe 9th on, and as it is necessary to bring on again all the rings 



JK i^l!^.t^JJ\^^^,Xia Z&A^A^ X^ \JMdMdMJSta» 
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up to the 9th, in order to release the 9th, and which req 
more, you will, consequently, release the 9th ring in 256 i 
vour encouragement, your labour will diminish, by one 
tollowin^ ring which is finally released. The 8th comes o:l 
the 7th m 64 moves, and so on, until you arrive at the 2n 
which come off together, making 681 moves, which are ni 
off all the rings. With the experience you will, by 1: 
acquired, it is only necessary to say, that to replace the r 
by putting up the 1st and 2nd together, and follow pre( 
system as berore. 

THE SQUARE HOLE AND ROUND STOPPLE 

How can a mechanic file a square hole with a round fil: 
oval hole with a round stopper ? 

Answer, — A piece of pliable metal being doubled, by a: 
file to the double edge, and filing a half square gap, on op<i 
a square will appear. Again, if two comers and an edge, i 
miser's iron chest, be filed away, with a round, or any othe i 
be an exact square hole left. And further, if a cylindrii 
obliquely, the plane of the secUon will be an oval ; and, ( 
round body, situated obliquely in an oval hole, will comple t 

THE CARD PUZZLR. 

One of the best puzzles hitherto made, is represented ! 
cut A, is a piece of card ; 6 6, a narrow slip divided i c 

edge, the whole breadth of the c i 
sufficient to h(^d it on at each si I 
tber, small slip of card, with t^ i 
ends, e e; d,i8 a bit of a tobaco 
which c c is passed, and which is I 
two ends, e e. The puzzle consisi ; 
pipe off without breaking it, or inj i 
part of the puzzle. ^ This, whici 
impossible, is done in the most i 
On a moment's consideration, 
plainly, that there must be as m 
getting the pipe in Its present siti i 
can be in takmg it away^ The i 
puzzle together, is as follows : — The slip, c c, e e, is cut ( . 
card, in the shape delineated in Fig. 3, next page. The i 
figure, must then be gently bent at A, so as to allow of : 
bottom of it being also beiit sufficiently to pass double th 
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as in Fig. S. The detached slip with the square ends, (Fig. 3,) is then to 

be passed half way through the loop,/, at the bottom of the pipe; it is 

next to be doubled in the centre, at a, and pulled 
through the pipe, double, by means of the loop 
of the slip to the card. Upon unbending the carti^ 
the puzzle will be complete, and appear as repre- 
sented in Fig. 1. In order to take the pipe ofi^ 
the card must be doubled, (as Fig. 2,) the slip 
passed through it, until there is sufficient of the 
loop below the pipe to allow of one of the square 
enos of the slip (Fig. 3) being passed through it. 
Fig. 3 is then to be taken away, and the pipe 
slipped off. The card for this puzzle must be cut 
yery neatly, the puzzle handled gently, and great 
care taken, that in doubling the card, to put on 
the pipe, no creases are made in it, as they would, 

in all probability, spoil your puzzle, by betraying, to an acute spectator, the 

mode of operation. 

THB HEART AND BALL PUZZLE. 

To make this puzzle, it is only necessary to cut a thin piece of wood 
into the shape of a heart, to make six holes in it, as represented in the 
annexed cut, and provide a thin silken cord, which is to be doubled, and 
the two ends fiutened into a small wooden ball. To play the ball on^ pass 
the loop through the hole 6, from face to back, up to 2, through which 
bring it, and then through 3, 5, 4, and 1, in succession : then tnrough 2 

again, and down the back to 6 ; bring it through 6 to 
the &ce, and pass it over the ball; then draw the 
loop back again through 6 and 2, and the puzzle 
(which is to take the ball and string off after being 
thus fixed) is set . To play the ball off, place the heart 
before you in the position described by the cut : slacken 
the string by drawing, at the back, the baJl toward 
the hole 6 ; then loosen the rest of the string by pull- 
ing it toward you, and draw up the loop as far as you 
can: then pass the loop through hole 2, down the 
other side of the heart, to 6 ; through which bring it to 
the face, and pass it over the ball ; then draw the loop 
. .„ back again through the same hole, and the boll and 

the strmg will come oft Care should be taken to avoid twisting or ear 
tangling Ae stnng. The length of the string should be proportioned* io 
the si2e of the heart; if you make the heart two inches and a half Ya^ 
the stnng, when doubled, should be about nine inches long. ^^ 
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THE SCALE AND RING PUZZLE. 

Provide a thin piece of wood of about two inches and a half square ; 
make a round hole at each comer, sufficiently large to admit three or four 

times the thickness of the cord you will afterward use, 
and, in the middle of the board, make four smaller 
round holes, in the form of a square, and about half 
an inch between each. Then take four fMeces of thin 
silken cord, each about six inches long, pass one 
through each of the four comer holes, tying a knot 
underneath at the end, or affixing a little ball or bead 
to prevent it^ drawing through : take another cord, 
which, when doubled, will be about seven inches long, 
and pass the two ends through the middle holes, a a, 
from the front to the back of the board, (one cord 
through each hole,) and again from back to front 
through the other holes, bb: tie the six ends together 
in a knot, so as to form a small scale, and proportion- 
ing the length of the cords, so that when ^ou hold the 
scale suspended, the middle cord, besides passing 
through the four centre holes, will admit of being drawn up into a loop of 
about half an inch from the sur&ce of the scale : provide a ring of metal, 
or bone, of about three quarters of an inch in diameter, and place it on the 
scale, bringing the loop through its middle : then drawing the loop a little 
through the scale toward you, pass it, double as it is, through the hole at 
the corner, A, over the knot underneath, and draw it back : then pass it 
in the same way through the hole at corner B, over the knot, and draw it 
back : then drawing up the loop a little more, pass it over the knot at top, 
and, afterward, through the holes, C and D, in succession, like the others, 
and the ring will be fixed. The puzzle consists in releasing the ring ; to 
effect which, you have only to reverse the former process, by passing the 
loop through the holes, D, C, B, and A, in the manner before described. 




THE OYSTER WAGER. 

Two men ate oysters together for a wager, who should eat most. 



One 



ate ninety-nine onlv, the other ate a hundred and won* — How many did 
the winner eat ? Answer, — One hundred. 



HODGE AND HIS HAT. 



A truss of hay, weighing but half a hundred weight in a scale, weighed 
two hundred weight stuck upon the end of a fork, carried upon Hope's 
shoulder : — How could that be ? 

Answer, — The fork was as the steel-yard ; Hodge's shoulder as the 
fulcrum sustaining the burthen' between the two powers, acting at both 
ends of the fork. 



Cut twenty trimglM out etasqiure Ut of wood, ai marked in the ea- 

nTing, mil tliem up together, uid bid mnj penon make an eiaet square 

of tbem. The key to (hie puiile ma; be acquired 



a puiile ma; bi 

which it will be Been, that four triangJei are to bi 
placed at the catBert, and a small square made ii 
the centre; when this ia done, (he teauunder ii 
easj of execution. A piece of card will do insteac 
of wood ; it i* much ea 



■moolfa and re 
nolehed, or wavy, u ii to tally with eai 
little iinctilty, be put together. 

Maoy Dth« Puitlea, ^iniiar to the 

little ingenuity, be mnitnicted, in luch 
inyentor the means of 



o be preferred to it. 
he taken that all the edges are 
lar; for if any of them are 



THE KIDDLER. 



Riddles are by no meuig of modem origin; Ihe Sphynx puzilcd the 
ins of same of the heroes of antiquity, and even Alexander Ihe Cieat, 
" ""-- --'- -ntend eMays to untie Ihe knot (a practical riddle) 



with which Oordius, the Phrypan king, who had been raised frc 
plough to the throne, tied up lus implements of husbandry in the t 






yer, that uniTersal monarchy i 
who could undo it: af^er having been repeatedly baMed, he, at lergtb, 
dren his sword, considering that he was entitled to the fulfilment oT ihe 
promise, by cutting the Gordian knoL 

Charades, Rebusses, Conundrums, &c are, with many persons, l^vourite 
occasional fire-side recreations. In theconstruciioBof several of (hem, con- 
siderable ingenuity is displayed; they are not, in all cases, the produclion 
of mere wiUings and holiday rhymesters r for more than one author of 
celebrity, doubtless, in some of those sportive moments when the n 
„,- — t !._ . _,|j j^iy ^,^ 



tally with comparative trifles, 1: 



One of the dkuI clever and best-wrillen among the Ibllowing colLectioa 
has been uciibed to the pen of the late Lord Byron :— we sJlude lo the linea 
on the letter H (Enigma 1, page 439j. Conundrums, k must he admitted, 
Bie aiet of verbal distortions; butatiU, these distortions are often so droU 
u (0 eirile mirtb. Anagrams, oi the letters of a name resolved into any 
apt phrase, nere, at one time, eonsidered of great Imparlance ; many o[ 
them by no means lack humour. A nork of IhRce thb bulk would scarcely 
conCun all the Enigmas, Charades, &c now current : we have, therefore, 
endeavoured to make ajudidou^ selection trom the mass. 



CHARADES. 

My first b a part of the day, 

My second at feasts aveiflons ; 

In the cottage my whole is oft seen, 

To measure old time as he goes. 

S. 

A cat do«a my first, and men drink at mv Eecand; 

My whole is Uie drift of an atgument reckau'd. 

3. 

My first gave us early support, * 

To the fields if at eve yau resort, 
My whole you will probably pass. 

My first, a nalive of the ground, 
la English counties much prevails ; 

My next's in every coimty found. 
My whole was never out of Wales. 

5. 
Bi'yandle-light, ladies, my first will appear, ' 

And the lesa light the larger it grows i 
Mv second few like when applied to the ear. 



■if-' 



6. 

My first, nor book nor volume nam'd, 
Contains more leaves than most ; 

My next, when certain crops are claim'd, 
Still stalks a numerous host : 

My whole — a creeping flower so fair,— 

Regales the eye, and scents the air. 



My first is to ramble ; my next to retreat : 
My whole oft enrages in summer's fierce he 

8. 

My first do all nurses possess, 
And dandle my second upon it; 

My whole is a nart of the dress 
Attadied to the cap or the bonnet 

• 0. 

My first oft preys upon my second : 
My whole a bitter siirub is reckoned. 

10. 

My first in fruit is seldom rare ; 
My second all relations are : 
4» My whole is only earthen-ware. 

11. 

My first dreads my second, fi^r my second destroys m; 
many delight in my whole. 

12. 

In every hedge my second iat, 

As well as every. tree { 
And when poor sctiool-boys act amiss, 

It often is their fee. 
My first, likewise, is always wicked, 

Yet ne'er committed sin : 
My total for my first is fitted, 

Compos'd of bras* or tin, m 
5e ^ 



My fitst gives protection irhen robbers invade ; 
" Dear sir, this brown jugi" of my second is aai 
My total will sliew a Mdesirian, whose name, 
Unritalled will stand in the annaU of fame ; 



Mj first's a prop, my second's a prop, sad m 
Id 



y window my second : 
is used Ibr the bed, 
winter, a comfort is recfcon'd. 



18. 



..._, second, if made ol .._„..., 

■s the seaman would say, when wooden, is best of all : my whole is larnoui 
for its — (but, hold! we mast make a charade upon K chuade here) — take 
the principal produce rrfChina, a part of the body that is often black, and 
as frequently grey or blue, and a useful domestic bird, — or, rather, the 
three letters which, in pronundation, resemble these things, — and they 
wiU shew for what my whole is famous. ^ 

My first, if you do, you won't hit ; 



My first, if you do, you won 
My neit, u vou do, you won 
My whole, if you do, you wo 



My Brat we oft lend to eacli «he^ turn, 

To borrow it would be e-cesiiveiSta; 

Ms next, near my first yon may mtb fflicenii 

tntat first, too, alas 1 you'll perhaps^find my wb^. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 435 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1. What does a seventy-four gun ship weigh, with all her -crew en 
board, just before she sets sail ? -^ 

2. Why is a short negro like a white man ? 

3. Why is the statute book like the Grecian army before Troy ? 
4 Why is your nose like V in civility ? 

5. Why is Virgil's greatest work like a baker ? 

6. What is most like a horse's shoe ? 

7. Who isjhat lady, whose visits nobody wishes, though her mother 
is welcomed by all parties ? 

8. What is that which few like to give away, and yet nobody wishes to 
keep ? 

9. What word is that in the English language, of one syllable, whicii, 
by taking away the two first letters, .becomes a word of ^wo syllabus ? . 

10. Which is the left side of a plumb-pudding ? . >-C. 

1 1. Why^^ children a^the breast lik& soldiers on a campaign ? 

12. Whatming is that which is lengthened by being cut at both ends ? 

13. Why 18%. horaein a stable like a tortured criminal ? 

14. 'What w^d"t>f five syllables is that, &om which, if you take one 
syllable away, no syllable remains ? 

15. What bums;to keep a secret ? 

16. Why is a stormy, windy dav, like a child with a cold in its head ? 

17. What word is that, to which, if you add a syllable, it will make it 
shorter? ' 3 

18. Why should boiled peas of a bad colour be sent to Knightsbridge ? 
' 19. Where did Noah strike the first nail in the ark ? . 

20. Why is a tailor like a woodcock ? • 

21. Why is a pack of cards like a garden ? 

22. Why do weall go to bed ? ? 

23. Why is a lottery-office-keeper like Lord Lyndhurst ? 

24. Why was Titian's fat daughter, Marv, like William Cobbett?* 
2^rif you give a kiss and take a kiss, what does it make ? 

26. Iniiwhich month do ladies talk least ? 

27. Why is a man who is making cent, per cent by trade like Ireland ? 

28. Why is a town in Essex like a noisy, dog f 

29. Why is Paria^like the lettej: F f 

30. What town in Devonshire will denote a woman making a wr 
face? . _1 - . , 

31. Why is Vlhan^nting up the Tigris, like one putting his father 
mCoasack? .^^Bk 

9@. Whydoe8|flBpHbinblea'schoohnaster inthe JUH;of 
33» Why U a M^wl <n-iiuurried foUcs lik« an ^:i$t]L r^m ! 1^ 

2b« '-'%'.■ 
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31. Why ig an angrr penoa like a lt»f ? ' 

35. Why it a placeiunn like B cobbler 7 

36. Why Is a pCBch-stone Hke a regimenl? 

37. Why ii ■ awarTa whole suit like a pair of breechej I ' 
SS. Why isBdandnsmasUrUkeacookl i 

39. Why l> money lite a whip ! • 

40. Why is a man, who runs in debt, like a clock ? i 

42.' Ifvoulhrowanianoutofa window, wliat does Ue Iktl ^rut! | 

43. Why IsanislandHke thelettet T? < 

44. When is a door not a door? , ' 

45. Why is 3 bee-hive like a specialor T ' 

4G. Why b a lale-bearer like a bricklayer ? . 

47. Why is a Welshman, on Si. David's day, like a foundering vessel 

48. What ii that which a coai^h cannot move without, and yel is ni 
of the least tise to ill 

49. Why is a man in love like a lobster? > 

90. When is a man over head and cars in debt t ■ 

51. What is stoallerihan a mile's month I 

52. Why is the soul like athlng of no consetuence? ' 
!i3. Why is a handsoine woman like-bread ! < 

54. Whatsnuffis that, the more ofwhich is taken, the fuller the box ij 

55. Why is the wick of a candle like Athens ? i 

56. Why is a fender like Westminster Abbey ! . 
,S7. Why is Richmond like the letter K 7 

S8. Why Is s biind beggar often like a wig? 

99. What fruit ia that whose name anawen 10 a busy-body ! , 

80. Why Is a cat on her hind lega like a water611^ 

61. Why Is a poor man like a semntreu 7 ' 

02. Why is thai >vhich never fails, like a strong knot t< 

63. Why are lalse wings like mushlAoms 7 

•^1, Whyisawearinglil- -— ' • 

■■ of them ttway, i 

,,j I uie B LeHwoope [ 

67. Why b a man led aalray like one governed by a girl ? 

6a. Why ie a det^man's Iwrse Uke a king? 

19. What U thai wlilch makes every one aickbut those whoswnlkiw it 7 
•n' Wi*' 1^ is tl>»' '^^ toitsownfatherwhoit not itafalbei'sowo 

ten 9 ^'''* '' "'^^ which is often brought '"■■Btf?"'!'' cut, and aever 

'^- Why I, a dejected Aan like one throvm irDtfi^M)|^Ml 



' 73. Why is a Je« irrs (em tike a diamond! 

74. WbyareftiedManliltep«iiB,mk,andpaperI r 
w75. Whyisajestiikeafowi! , 

78. VTby b a man in a gturet commiuing murder like a 
77. What relalion is j'our uacle'a brortier lo you who is n. 
TH. Why should ladies writiging wet ilnen remiod lu 

church ! 

79. What is that which Itroi in winter, dies in aurame 
with iti root upward t 

50, Why ia an RvaridonB man like one with a shon mem 

51. Why is a man walking to a town like one endeavaiw 
a hlow T 

SS. Whyia the sun like a man of fashion ? 

S3. Which U the heaviest, a bargeman or a lighterman 1 

84. Why is a hIackBmith'i apron like a duenna ? ■ 

85. Why is aUdy embraced like a pocket-book J 

86. What step must 1 lake ts remove the letter A from th 
S7. Why ate there three objections lo a glass of spitils ? 

. 88. Why do cats see beat in the dark ! 

89. A man wouliL drink a glasaof wine, and not leC it 
throat — how could he do it? 

90. Why is a nun heating a boy for telling a falsehood, 
piayii^on a certain musical instrument? , 

91. Why is a cook Uke a barber? , 

92. Whyia a man opening: oysters like Captain Cook f 
(avaaes! 

93. A farmer Dueling Jack Ketch,. asked him the diffcrei 
(heir occupadona, which he gave in one Word ; — what is that v 

94. What ia Ihat which is alnays inii«hle, yet ney^'oul o 

95. Why is Alderman B.'a belly like the street he lives in 
66. Why is the devil ridu% on a mouse like one and the n 
S7. Why is a pair of tromers, too big every way, like f 

towns in France? 

tion,— " Ate you a reserved man I" 

99. WhyisawMterWteaiBce-horse? ■ 

100. Whyita-dmSyUke ahaunch of venison?' 

101. Tom irenlBui, <hd his dog with him, he went not he& 
: on onejj«l^f him ; — then where did iie go? 
:09/'ffM4d a madman like two men ? 

OS^-Wbat is aman like Chat is in the midct of a river and C 
.Ot Wiyls a Ihdy curUng her h4r like a housebieaker ! 
.05. Why ia ■ lady in her shift like Amsterdam ? 
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106. Why is a fish-hook like a badger? 

107. Why is a man in a fever Uke a burning candle ? 

108. Why is your hat, when it is on your head, like a giblet-pie ? 

109. A carpenter made a door, but it was too large ; he cut it, and 
"cut it too little ; he cut it again, and made it just fit. 

110. Why is a good story like a parish-bell ? 

111. Why is Chancery Lane like your eye? 

112. What most resembles a cat in a hole ? 

113. If a man sham hanging himself, why does he resemble a conjuror ? 

1 14. In what place did the cock crow, when all the world could hear 
him ? 

115. Why does a brtmctte's face resemble a wet day ? 

116. You are requested to ask the fdUowing question in one word : — 
" Are you the person V* 

117. Why is a man moping from morning till mght tike a favourite 
clown ? 

118. What animal is that, who, in the morning, goes upon four legs ; 
in the afternoon, upon two ; and in the evening, upon three i 

119. Why is a conimdrum like a monkey ? 

120. Why is Mr. Mc Adam like one of the seven wonders of the 
world ? 

121. What smells most in a doctor's shop ? 

122. What do we all do when we first get into bed ? 

123. What is the weight of the moon ? 

124. Why is St. Paul's like a bird's nest ? 

' '^*'il^' ^^y ^^ pioneers march at the head of regiments ? 

126. What river is that which rums between two seas ? 

127. What sea would make the best bed-room ? 

128. What words are those which we often see in a pastxy-cook's shop 
window, which a person afflicted wiU)?^drophobia would use in describe ' 
ing his malady ? ^ - 

129.* When is the river Thames good for the eyes ? 

130. Why has a glass-blower more c6mmand over the alphabet than 
any other man ? 

131. What is that which jou would say to a short boy, and which 
names a trade ? ' . 

132. Why is a speech delivered on the deck of a man-of-war tike a 
lady's necklace ? 

133. Why is a ladv in a sedan like the equator ? 

1j34. Why is a tallow-chandler the most vicious and unfoirtunatc of 
mcnr? 
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ENIGMAS. 

1. 

'Twas yrhispei^ in heaven, 'twas multer'd in hdl, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 
On the confines of earth 'twas pennitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confess'd ; 
'Twill he found in the sphere, wlien 'tis riven asunder ; 
'Tis seen in the lightning, and heard in. the thunder ; 
'Twas allotted to man from his earliest hreath, 
It as8ist8 at his birth, and attends him in death ; 
Presides o'er his happiness, honour, and health, 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of^his wealth ; 
In the neap of the miser 'tis hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lost in his prodigal heir ; 
It begins every hope, every wish it must bound ; 
It prays with the hermit, with monarchs is crown'd ; 
Without it the soldier and seaman may roam, • 
But woe to the wretch that expels it from home ; 
In the whispers of conscience tis sure to be found, 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion is drown'd j 
'Twill soften the heart, though deaf to the ear, 
'Twill make it acutely and constantly hear ; 
But, in short, let it rest ; like a beautiful flower, 
(Oh ! breathe on it softly,) it dies in an hour. 

2. 

In a garden there strayed 

A beautiful mud. 
As &ir as the flowers in the morn ; 

The first hour of her life 

She was mstde a wife. 
And she died before she was born. 

3. * 

Withotit a bridle or a saddle, 

Atross a thing I ride a-straddle, ^*'; 
And those I ride, by help of me, ■; .- ^ 

Though almost blind, are made to see. \'. . ««: i^ J;^ 
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• 

8. A king of England and a consonant 

9. A word synonymous with sharp. 

10. What we all stand upon, and a Towel. 

11. A &mous French dancer. 

12. One-fourth of what a lover gives his mistresSi a measure, and a 
vowel. "** 

13. A measure, a vowel) and four-fifths of a weight used in Smith- 
field. 

14. A numeral, the French for A, and the refuge of a wild beast 

15. The usual distinction of a -Scotch name, and what we should 
always be to do a good action. 

16. The fourth of a sovereign, and five-sevenths of an age of terror. 

17. A female Christian name, and three-fourths of the reverse to soft. 

18. A t^ade. 

19. A word implying distance, and three-fourths of a small bird. 

20. A preparer of eatables and a voweL 

21. An exclamation of the ghost in Hamlet, and a preposition. 

22. A vowel, and four-fifths of the safe-guards of a prison. 

23. A consonant, and a portion of the earth. 

24. A production of the pastry-cook. 

25. Four-sixths of traffic, and a liquid made with pearl-ash. 

26. A Hebrew measure. 

27. A tool used to take off coach-wheels. 

28. A famous river on the continent, and' what we all wish to be. 

29. What most young ladies try to obtain, preceded by a consonant. 

30. An abbreviation tor Harry, part of the earth, and a voweL 

31. An Irishman's nick-name, and the reverse to off. 

32. Two-thirds of a lively colour, and the mother of mankind. 

33. An English city : or, a box, and two-thirds of to do wrong. 

34. What we rub our feet on» and what the woodman does when he 
cuts down a tree. 

35. One of the points of the compass. 

36. A fruit, and what your father, is, and your mother is not 

37. The initials of his majesty, two-thirds of what the inhabitants of 
Bedlam are, and a Spanish tine. 

38. Four-fiilhs of the earth in a ^gj^hmgosigef and the penultimate 
letter of the aJph8a)et •" "* " . "' 

39. Fart of a ship, and two-thirds of an eye. 

40. Wliat 'tlie ambitious wish to possess. * 

41. l^M^t^A lock^ and a voweL 

Ai, WmvB: fore^ country, and what shopkeepers .buy for. . . 

tA measure, and the middle of a hare. 
Ataiy that was mistress of the worid, and a rough consonant . . 
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ANAGRAMS. 



1 Ten tea pots. 

2 Slv ware. 

3 It 8 in charity. 

4 Golden land. 

5 Great helps. 

6 Rare mad frolic. 

7 Honor est a Nilo. 

8 Hard case. 

9 Clums Arthur's seat. , 
10 lljljvappear not at biba. 



11 No more stars. 

12 O poison Pitt. 

13 I hire parsons. 

14 Got as a clue. 

15 To love ruin. 

16 Best in prayer. 

17 Nay, I repent it. 

18 Veto. Un corse lafinira. 

19 Comical trade. ' ^ 

20 Spare him not 



•■%^'V*. 



1 Hour-glass. 

2 Pur-port. 

3 Milk-maid. 

4 Flint-shire. 

5 Snuff-box. 

6 Wood-bine. 

7 Gad-fly. 

8 Lap-pet. 



SOLUTIONS. 

CHARADES. 

9 Worm-wood. 
10 Pip-ltin. 
il Fox-chase. 

12 Candle-stick. 

13 Barclay. 

14 Hammer-smith. 

15 Foot-stool. 



16 Counter-pane. 
Vj Waist-coat. 

18 Corn-wall, famous 

for its TIN (tea- 
eye-hen.) 

19 Mis-take. 

20 Ear-wig. 



CONUNDRUMS. 



1 She weighs anchor. 
' 2 He's not at all (a tall) black. 

3 It has many laws {Menelaua) !n it. 

4 Iv'a placed between two 1*8— (tfye«.) 

5 Itis JEneid— (<tt-iS(neeeO. 

6 A mare's. 

7 Misfortooe — (Jin« Fortune '■ 

8 A bed. 

9 Plague — Ague. 

10 That which is not eaten. 

1 1 They are in arms. 

12 A ditch. 

13 He is tied to the rack. 

14 Monosyllable— no syllable. 
16^aling-wax. 

ISTt^lotrs, it 8now»— (O blowt Us 
^n6se,) 



17 Short— «horter. 

18 It is the way to Tumham-Green— 

(turn *em green.) 

19 On the head. 

20 He has a long bill. 

21 lliere are spades in lit. 

22 The bed will not come to ur. 

28 He is a chance-seller— (Clisr»c«'- 

She was a great Polly Tltian<9et>v^i- 

25 A re-bui^^'' 

26 In February, beeausa it 

shortest. 

27 His capital is doubUng— 
28^ It is Barking. ---^ . ^ , 

29 It is the capital itf Aaa^, -^^v:.' 
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CockermoQth (et/fii^er mouth). 

He is (^ing to B($f'dad. 

It has a pupil under the lash. 

There is not a single person in It. 

He is crusty. 

He sticlLs to the last. 

It has a kernel — (colonel). 

They are small clothes. 

He cuts eaper*. 

It makes the mare to go. 

He goes on tick. 

What does Y, £), S,.sp«ll } 

Against bis inclination. 

It is in the midst of water— 

(wa-t-er.) 
When it is a.ja^-(« /ar). 



M 

\2 
i3 
H 

15 
16 

17 
(8 
19 
10 

rl 

(2 
i3 



|5 It is a bee-hoIder->-(deAo/<ler). 

16 He raises stories. 

[7 He carries a leak — (leek) . 

" Noise. 
He has a lady in his headi 
When he has a wig on that is not 
paid for. 

|1 His tongue. 

•2 It is-immaterial. 

ijT She Is often toasted. 

i4 The atmft of a candle. 

i6 It is in the midst of grease— 

i (Qr-eiVmi. 

(£L Jt«ontains the ashe* of the grate— 
{great). 

17 It is next to Ktvr—(Q). 
|t^ He is cur-led — {eurled). 

9 A medlar— (tAMMIcr). 

She Is a cat ef^n^lr—^eatarftct). 

He makes sUitn. 

It is a cert«i^r^(<;^/atn ^itf). 
^ ^hey are shsiatp pii^ons— 

INBabad^|it)it. 

It oftda tiears arms. ^ 
ii^rmake a lushing present— (a /ar 

t^rig present). 
W m^U9Miedr-^{misi'led), 
I^• ^ 4s guided>y a miniate* 

HIsiwmter. . . 
He n4'oi 
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74 Theyare stationary— («/a/ton«ry/. 

75 It contains a merry thought. 

76 He is above committing a bad act. 

77 Your father. 

78 Thebelles are wringing— (rtfwji^). 

79 An icicle. 

80 He is always forgetting — {for get* 

ting.) 

81 He is goingtoward it— (#0 ward it). 

82 It turns night into day. 

83 A bargeman. 

84 It keeps off the sparlcs. 

85 She is clasped. 

86 By B heading lt^(beheading it). 

87 Because there arte three scruples to 

a dram. 

88 They eat lights. 

89 By standing^on his head and let- 

ting it go up his throat. 

90 He'is striking a liar— (/vre). 

91 He dresses hare— (Aair). 

92 He's astonishing the natives. 

93 Utility— (yoM «//, I tie). 

94 The letter I, which is always in 

visible. 

95 It's widened at the etptn%e of the 

corporation. 
{)6 He is sin • on - a - mouse — (synonjf" 

■ mous) . 
97 Because they are too long and too 

loose — (Toulon and Toulouse) . 
08 R-u^hy^ (are you shg f—R Ushp) . 
9^ He often runs for a plate or a cup>* 

100 He's a bit of a buck. 

101 On4he other side. 

102 He's^one beside himself, 

103 JLike'to be drowned. 

104 bbe is turning locks. 

105 $he'9 in Holland. 

106 It is often baited. 

107 He's iigfat-beaded. 

106 Thera.'s a goose's'head In it. ..j 
109 He out It too little, i, c, h^ 4^1 Mt 
cut enough of it, ' .*"'/ \* 

no It is often toU^d— W'^r-f' . v J 
111 Iti8newihe'r«m|rie.' 
*11'2 Acatoutof ahoie. . . .. 
Il^He is a ii^tik-rofliM^*! 
' monder).' ' * '..•-*•- 

114InNoi4l!»«A. 
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115 It is not fair. 

116 R, U, "E—CAre you he f) 

1 17 He's grim all day — (Orimaldi) . 

118 Man: vig. In the morning of bis 
^ life, . on all fours ; in the after- 
noon, on two ; and in the even- 
ing, with a stick. 

119 It is far-fetched, and full of non- 

'sense. 

120 He is the colossus of roads — 

(Rhodes), . 

121 The nose. 

122 An impression. 
12:) Four quarters. 

124^ It was built by a Wren. 



125 To (M'ethe way, 

126 The Thames, which flows between 

CheUea. and Batterffea. 

127 Adriatic— {'a dry attic). 

128 Water-ices and ice-creams — 

(water I sees, and I tor earns) . 
]2» When it Is eye- water— ^Atg'A- 
toatet) . 

130 Because he can make a D canter — 

(decanter) . 

131 Grow, Sir!— ('tfroMf*;. 

132 It is a deck oration— C<2«cora/ton^ . 

133 She is between the poles. 

1 34 All his works are uficked, and all his 

wicked wotlis arebrought to li^ht. 



1 The letter H. 

2 Eve. 

3 Spectacles. 

4 In a looking-glass. 

5 Justice — (just-ice). 



1 Tobacco. 

2 C-L-vkj or C-lark, 

(Cltn-"k). 

3 C-him-ney (Chimney.) 

4 Pope. 

.*> Abbott. 

6 Tree. _ 

7 Browne, 

8 Bf ephens 
Kean. 

10 Foote. 

11 Vestris. 

12 Kelly. 

13 EUlston. 

14 Munden. 



1 PotMitates. 

2 Mkyers. 

3 CHritttmity. 

4 Old England. 

S7:«l«gr«pb8. 
Radical reform. 
7 Horctto Nelson 



ENIGMAS.. 

6 A bed. . 

7 Alphabet. 

8 A pair'of skaiisV 

9 Highway. 

REBUSSES. 

15 Sifcready. 

16 Klljable. 

17 BlaiW^rd. 
Id Coo 

19 Farfei 

20 Cooke. 
31 Liston. 

22 Yates. 

23 Bland. 

24 Bunn. 

25 ilartley. 

26 Cubitt. 

27 Wrench. 

28 Powell. 

29 Glover. 

ANAGRAMS. 

8 Charades. 

9 Charles James Stuart. 

10 Napoleon Buonaparte. 

11 Astronomers. 

12 The opposition. 

18 Parishioners. 
14 Catat«fftiM. 




10 ^ The moon. 

11 The feet. 

12 The moon. 

13 A tree. 



So Hallande. 

31 Patan. 

32 Reeve. 

33 Chester. 
84 Matthews. 

West. 
M Pearman. 

87 Graddon. 

88 Terry. , 

39 Keeley. 

40 Power. 

41 Warde. 
^2 Russell. 

•Eilar. 
>mer. 



15 RfivolttttoD. 
16'Fjpeatiyteiian. 

17 YtnitSfitlary. 

18 La Reyohitki^ 

FrttociUse. 
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!t: out ^oung readen, we doubt not. 
n perusing Ihe rarjoua quealions and 
V 1 1. .—..ui, of tasking 

jonaidenble difflcuity, 



iferiority not to be able to reply lo a qui 
"" "ive mapuii 

lingUiose of ( 

nu3et opposition in their component parts, or 



iny young psople have diapLayed much ingenuity in (he con- 
aon □■ uifierent aoru of Riddles in rhyme, — they are, in general, Ihe 
hsppj in GolvingUiose of olherb The admirers of these irequently 



, ._ ccioQ of good Riddles. 

They should be " made of odds and ends, like f^ elTes," and the moit 
appropriate crest that could be chosen for a Rebus-fector, would, perhaps, 
be that fabulous creature, 



VARIETIES. 
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448 VARIETIES. 

TO MAKE FRUIT AND FLOWERS GROW IN WINTER. 

Take up the trees, on which the fruit grows, by the roots, in the spring, 
just as they put forth their buds, taking care to preserve some of their 
own earth about the roots. Set them, standing upright, in a cellar, till 
the middle of September, and put them into vessels with an addidon of 
earth; then bring them into a stove, taking care to moisten the earth 
around them every morning with rain water, in a quart of which, dissolve 
the size of a walnut of sal-ammoniac, and about the middle of March the 
fruit wiU appear. 

TO CONVERT PAPER INTO FRAMES FOR PICTURES, &C. 

For this purpose, a convenient quantity uf the best sort of white paper 
must be steeped for two or three days in water, till it become very soft ; 
then, being reduced by the mortar and hot water into a thin pulp, it is to 
be laid upon a sieve to draw off its superfluous moisture ; after which, it 
is to be put into warm water, wherein a considerable quantity of fresh 
glue, or common size, has been dissolved ; it may then be placed in moulds, 
to acquire the desired figure, and when taken out, may be strengthened 
as occasion requires, wit^ plaster or moistened chalk, and when dry, 
painted or overlaid. 

TO TAKE THE IMPRESSION OF BUTTERFLIES ON PAPER. 

Clip the wings of the butterflies; lay them upon dean paper in the 
form of the insect when flyin^^. Spreaa some pure thick gum-water on 
another piece of paper, press it on the win^, and it will take them up ; 
lay a piece of white paper over it, and rub it gently with your finger, or 
the smooth handle or a knife. The bodies are to be drawn in the space 
which you leave between the wings. 

THE DEAF MADE TO HEAR. 

]!*rocure a stiinged instrument, with a neck of some length, as a lute, 
a guitar, or the like; and, before you begin to play, you mustj'by signs, 
direct %he deaf man to take hold, with his teeth, of me end of the neck of 
the instrument ; llien, if you strike the strings with the bow one after 
another, the sound will enter Hie deaf man's mouth, and be conveyed to 
^the org&n o^T he&ring through the hoH in the palate ; and thus the deaf 
matr-wiU hear, with a great deal of pleasuiie, the sound of the instrument, 
^j^ been several times experienced; nay, those who are not deaf may 
tasK9;^t expeiiiment upon tnen^ves, by stopping their ears, so as not 
to hett^ the instrument in the usual way, and then holding the end of the 
instnutkent in then: teeth, while unother touches the strings. 

* 
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THE HYDROMETER. 

The hydrometer is an instrument to measure the degrees of dryness 
or moisture of the atmosphere. There are various kinds of hydrometers ; 

for, whatever body either swells or 
A shrinks by dryness or moisture, is capa- 

ble of bemg formed into an nydrom- 
eter; such are woods of most kinds, 
particularly ash, deal, poplar, &c. The 
ibllowing is the most lasting and con- 
venient mode of constructing an instru- 
ment of this description ;— -Take a very 
nice balance, and jplace in it a sponge, 
or other body wnich easily imbibes 
moisture, and let it be in equilibrio with 
a weight hung at the. other end of the 
beamu If the air become - moist, the 
sponge becoming heavier, vdll preponderate; if dry, • the sponge will be 
raised up. This balance may be contrived two ways, by either having the 

1>in in the nuddle of the beam, with a slender tongue, a foot and a half 
ong, pointing to the divisions of an arched plate, fitted to it ; or the other 
extremity of the beam may be so long, as to describe a large arch on a 
board placed for the purpose. 

To prepare the sponge, it may be necessary to wash it in water, and,- 
when dry, in water or vinegar, in which sal-ammoniac, or salt of tartar, 
has been dissolved, and let it dry again ; then it is fit to be used. The 
instrument can be hung against a w^l ; and, in that case, a bit of steel, as 
at A, should be placed before the needle, to keep it straight. 

THE AWN OF BARLEY HYDROMETER. 

The awn of barley is furnished with stifi^ points, which, like the teeth 
of a saw, are all turned toward the lesser end of it; .as it lies upon the 
ground, it extends itself in the moist night air, and pushes forward the 
barley-corn, which it adheres to in the day; it shortens as it dries ; and as 
these points prevent it from receding, it draws up its pointed end; and 
thus, creeping like a worm, vrill travel many feet fi-om the parent stem. 
That yery ingenious mechanic philosopher, Mr. Edge worth, once made, on 
this principle, a wooden automaton ; its back consisted of soft fir- wood, 
about an inch square, and four feet long, made of pieces cut the cross-way 
in respect to the fibres of the wood, and glued together; it had two feel 
before, and two behind, which supported the back horizontally ; but were 
placed with their extremities, which were armed with sharp points of ixon, 
bending backward. Hence, in moist weather the back lengthened, and 

2f 
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the two foremost feet were pushed fefward; in dry weather, tiie hinder 
feet were drawn afUr, w the obliquity of the points of the feet presented 
it (ram recediiig. 

SUMTiTUTB FOR A COPYING MACHINE. 

Write wHb common ink, In which lump sugar has been dissolved — four 
scmples, or one and a half drachm of sugar to one ounce of ink. Moisten 
coppng paper, by pas^ng a soft wet brush over it ; then press it gently 
between son cap paper, so as to absorb the superabundant moisture. Put 
this moistened paper upon the writing, and both between some smooth 
soft paper, placing the w^ole within the folds of a carpet, when, by pres- 
sure, a correct copy will be obtained. 

jT9 PaESSR^S ROSES TILL CHRISTMAS. 

When roses AnP budding tod blooming is the time to lay by a treat for 
Christmas. •'Select (Voiii your, rose-trees such buds as are just ready to 
blow; tie a^p4i£c#«f<tH6l thread round the stalk of each; do not handle the 
bud or the st&Hlr'ditttl Rrofhthe tree with the sta& two or three inches 
in length; m«H sealing-wax, and quickly apply it to the end of the stalk ; 
the wax shoiM be omy so warm as to be ductile; form a jneee of paper 
into a cone-Hke shape, wherein place the rose; screw it up so as to exclude 
the air; do so by each; put them into a box, and tho bax into a drawer; 
siH which is intended to Keep them free from air. On Christmas-day, or 
on any other day in winter, take them out, cut oft the ends of the stalks, 
place them in a flower-pot or bottle, with lukewarm water, or, if in a 
neated room, tiie water may be cold; in two or three hours, they will blow, 
retaining i^ thdr fragrance as in the meridian of summer. 

MAGNIFICENT CRYSTALS. 

A solution of the salt to be crystallized is to be slowly evaporated to 
such a consistency that it shaU crystallize upon cooling, which may be 
known by letting a drop of it ifdl on a (date of glass. When it is in this 
state, set it by ; and pour into a flat-bottomed vessel the liquid part of the 
solution, when cold, off the w»|abf crystals which will be formed at the 
bottom of it Alter a few da », ^tsfy crystals wUl be formed, which will 
gradually increase in size. Fick o^;%e most regular of these, put. them 
mto another flat-bottomed vessel, aoif^our over them a fresh scMutufto of 
the salt evaporated, till it crystallize on cooling. After this, alter the* posi- 
tion of every crystal, once a day, with a glass rod, so that all the &ces oi 
it may be alternately exposed to the liquid, as die &ce on which the crys- 
tal rests never leceives any increment. By this process, the crystals will 
gradually increase in size* When they are so large, that their Cotam can 
be easily distinguished, take the best of them, and put each into a vessel 
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leparately ; add a fresh sohidon of the salt, as before direeted, ssA turn 
every crystal several times a-day. By this treatment, you may obtain them 
almost of any size desired. It is necessary to pour off the liquid from the 
crystals, and add fresh liquid in its place, very frequently ; as the solution^ 
after depositing a certain portion of^its S£^ts, becomes weakened, and then 

■■^' attacks the crystals, rounding off their angles, in the first place, as an 
attentive observer may perceive, and infallibly destroying tnem^ unlest 

* renewed. By a tittle dexterity, a regular crystal of alum may be thus 

obtained. < . 

I CRYSTALLIZATION UPOK CINDERS. 

' Saturate water, kept boiling, with alum ; then set the solution in a cool 

place, suspending in it, by a hair or fine silk thread, a cindfiir; as the solu- 

i'" tion cools, a beautiful crystallization will take place upon the dAder, which 

will resemble a specimen of mineralogical spar. 

' TO PRODVCE VARIOUS FLOWERS FRCM OKi^'SllStt. 

Scoop the pith from a small twig of elder ; split it lengthways^ and fill 
eacli of the parts with seeds that produce flowers of different colours. 
Surround them with earth, and then tying the two bits of wood, plant the 
whole in a pot filled with earth. The stems of the different flowers will 
thus be so mcorporated, as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, throwing 
out branches covered with flowers analogous to the seed which nroduced 
them. By selecting the seeds of j^lants which germinate at tne same 
f period, and which are nearly similar in regard to the texture of their stems, 

r ■ an intelligent person may obtain artificial plants exceedingly curious. 

HARLEQUIN INKS. 

- Inks, of various colours, may be made in the modes following t they 
are very beautiful, and fi^quently of considerable utility. For red ink, 
boil an ounce of fine chips of Brazil-wood, in half a pint of water, for a 
quarter of an hour ; add to the decoction, thre^ ^achms of gum-arabic, 
and as much alum as it will dissolve. For bluejNjBuse Prussian blue or 
indigo through strong gum-water. For scarletj affl^ve vermilion in guxn- 
jrater. — Ucs of other colours may be ma irom a decoction of the mate- 
^k^ useful dyeing, mixed with a litthe «uin$ and gum-arabic 

TO BRONZE PLASTER BUST9, &e. 

Apply isinglass sice, until no part of the surface become dry or spotted ; 
then, with a brush, ^o over the whole, observing carefully to remove any 
<xf the size, whUe it is yet soft, that inay lodge on the delicate or sharp 
places, and set the bust aside to dry. Then W^e a tittle very thin oil gold* 
size, and, with as much of it as wiU just damp the brush, go over the ^g^^re, 
\ . 2 F 2 
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allowii^ no laore of this size to remain, than what causes it to shine. Set 
it in a dry place, free from smoke ; and after it has remained there forty- 
eight hours, the figure is prepared for hronzing. The hronze powder may 
be had at the colour-shops, of all metallic colours ; it should be dabbed on 
wiUi a litUe cotton wool. After having touched the extremities of the 
whole figure, let it stand another day; then, with a soft dry brush, rub off 
all the loose powder, and the figure will resemble the metal which it is 
intended to represent, and possess the quality of resisting the weather. 

TO CUT GLASS. 

Make a small notch, by means of a file, on the edge of a piece of glass ; 
then, make the end of a tobacco-pipe, or of a rod of iron of the same size, 
red-hot in the 'fire ; apply the hot iron, or pipe, to the notch, and draw it 
slowly along the surfiice of the ^lass in any direction you please ; a crack 
will be made in the 'glass, and will follow the direction of the iron. Cylin- 
drical glass.vessels, such as flasks, Tna.y be cut in the middle, by wrapping 
round them a worsted thread dipped in spirit of turpentine, and setting it 
on fire when festened on the glass. 

THE ECLIPSE GLASS. 

Take a burning glass, or a spectacle glass that magnifies very much ; 
hold it before a book or pasteboard, twice the distance of its focus, and 
you will see the round body of the sun, and the manner in which the 
moon passes between the glass and the sun, during the whole eclipse. 

TO CALM AGITATED WATER. 

Drop a small quantity of oil into water agitated by the wind; it will 
immediately spread itself with surprising swiftness upon the surface, and 
the oil, though scarcely more than a tea-spoonful, will produce an instant 
calm over a space several ;^ards square. It should be done on the wind* 
ward side of^a pond or river, and you will observe it extend to the size 
of nearly half an acre, making it appear as smooth as a lookinp;-glass. 
One remarkable circumstance in this experiment is, the sudden wide and 
forcible spiralling of a drop of oil on the surface of the water j for, if a drop 
of oil be put upon a highly polished marble table, or a looking-glass, lata 
horizontally, the drop remuns in its place, spreading very littie ; but when 
dropped on water, it spreads instantlv many feet round, becoming so thin, 
as to produce the prismatic colours for a considerable space, and beyond 
them so much thinner, as to be invisible, except in its enect of smoothing 
the waves at a much greater distance. It seems as if a repulsion of its 
particles takes place as soon as it touches the water, and so strong as to act 
on other bodies swimming on the water, as straw, leaves, chips, &c. forc- 
ing them to recede every way from the drop, as from a centre, leaving a 
large clear space. 



-„-- nt you please, with melted 

any other fat in]j aubstancei then Imflieiie the egn in very 
nrong Tinegarf and )eC them remain until the add hoa i^nthled that part 
irf the jhell which b not coTered with the greaay matter j thoie pana wilt 
tKen appear in relief, eiaclly as you have drann them. 



A few lines on the mode of prepating and administering nltrgoa oiide 
gas, or, as it is termed. Laughing Gas, will, we doubtnot, prove accept- 
able and interCBting. Although not fitted ...... 

respired for a short lime, and the efffecta, [ 
rrame, are lis most eitiaordinary propertit 
is this : the nitrous oiide gaa, havmg been 
over water, is put into a large bladder, or n 

Slaas tube, or a etop-cock mth a large bon 
er is then held by the tube In the right hi 
by applying the thumb, and the nostrils ar 
air contmned in the lungs ia expelled by a 
of the bladder being instantly applied to 
from and inlti the bladder as long as possibl 

two or three minutes. The effects dilFer greatly, according to the consti- 
tutions of the persona by whom it is respired. In general, however, they are 
highly agreeable. Eiqui»te sensations of pleasure, — on irreustible propen- 
sity lo laughter, — a rapid Bow of vivid ideas, — singular thrilling in the toes, 

dinerr feelings produced by it. We have read of one gentleman, who, after 
breathing the gas some time, threw the bag from him, and kept breathing 
on labonously with an open mouth, holding his nose with his fingers, with- 
out the power to remove ihem, though aware of the luJicrousness of his ' 
mtuationi he hod a violent inclination lojump over the chairs and tables, 
and seemed so Ught, that he thought he was giung to fly. What is eiceed- 
ingly remarltable, is, that the intoilcation thus produced, instead of being 
succeeded by the debihty subsequent to intoiication by fertn^ed liquota, 
does, on the contrary, generally render the person who takes it cheerful 
and high-spirited for the remainder of the day. 



The Juvenile artist may treat his friends with an hour's merriment by 

cards, all of one size, a series of grotesque-looking faces, some male, others 
female, with droll head-dresses, nigbt-c^s, hats, wigs, and belmets, whiiji 
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he may §elect from any of the printi or aricstiira that fall in hU way; 
bul the general <^fflDpju£ of the face part should be withiA aboui the nine 
apace in all of Ibem. Theo dii'ide each card inta three pitcet, cutting it 
acroiain B line ^ust below the eye, and again, across the upper lip ^ the 
middle piece will be narrower than the upper or lower piece. A box 
should be proTided with panitjotu in ic, so aa Zo keep all Ihe parti in thdr 
respective classes. The cards ehould be cut straight, ao that the piece* 
of each will fit all the others, and all the inps should be of the same width j " 
all tile middles of une width, but narrower ihaa the tops, and all the hm- 
toms about the same site as the tops. 

An almost endless viiriely of chanaes may be obulned, by pladnf; the 

fleet is produced by putting the red cattJun- 
I under the helmetof a Roman warrior. Mid 
e kerchiefed neck and shouldere of an old 
md nose of Moll Floggon over the ao^ring 
a court day. It oflen happens, that like- 
;e, possessins any peculianty of eipretiian, 
b> elldt peaTs of laughtet, by 
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cipated on commencing tha rolume ; — we baie been earned back in 

houn over DgaJn ; In Taney, at least, Ihougli not in CaeL It haa alio been 
eitramelj gratiiying to us, to feel at all times, diuing our progresa, thai 
we wete increaang the tnnacent er^o7inenti,~tbe healthtUl exetaaea, — 
and improiing recreation!, of the Boys of England. All that now remaina 
for us, is to offer a few farewell words lo our youihliil readers. 

It ia H difficult nutter to lake one'a leave with > good grsce ;~Che8tet- 
field may be CDniulted, perhaps with advantage, as to the most propel 
mode of retiring from a room, but we have no author upon our shelvea 
from whom we can learn how to bow ourself out of a boolt. To add to the 
■wkwardnesa of our poradon, we have never, at least to our own know- 
ledge, eet our eyes upon those " dear young Friends," to whom we an 
about to bid adieu. We cannot say here, as to a party tn a parlour, — "A 
sweet good night lo all," for two reasons: — first, because we may be 
addreiaing some aalitary wight, who hai been conning over our pages 
alone i mud aecondly, in caae we may hare been perused bjr a plnrnlity. 
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it miy be monAng, or ejtn mid-day with them, Inslaad of raght, A brief 
"Gogd-bye" irUI not luil out purpose; — from the epilogues (rf the {itay-' 
wrighla we ean glean no hinL ;— we therefore think it niait adTiaable to ' 
awume the manDW of a Lectuieron lome agreeable subject. Afproaehing, 
then, in such a duuaetcri — we tnut that DuMtcmptitSBiuase have been 
lUcoeBaful,— IhU, It wiB be confcncd, we haire often inkndueed usetiit 
instnutkm h As velMme-garb oT recreadoa, — that we bare attewed tbe 
path* oT^paMrDe with •ome of the &it flowen of fhiloaophy, — and that 
Rpoit and Sclnus harre tripped pleanntly band-m'buid through our 
pagC) ;-^lf pD, out" aim hej been accompRihed ; and dsW, with hesTty good 
wiaU* ta' "owyamig Maaten all," we make 
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